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Art. I.—1. The Conciliation Act, 1896. 


2. Fifth and Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, June 1894. 


3. Second Report of the Board of Trade of Proceedings under 
the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Act, 1896, July 11, 1899. 


4. Industrial Democracy. By Sipney and Brarrice Wesp, 
London, 1897. 


ne decided and gratifying advance in the prosperity of 
the trade of the United Kingdom which has charac- 
terised the last twelve months has done much to contribute 
to peace in the relations between capital and labour. For 
the moment, at least, less than usual is heard of the 
disputes which in less prosperous times have hindered trade, 
and, by the introduction of an unreal antagonism between 
employers and employed, have dealt an enduring if not, 
perhaps, a permanent blow to the true interests of both. 
Even, however, if the present prosperity lasts, and certainly 
if events should unhappily tend to check it, there is sure 
sooner or later to occur a recrudescence of disputes. But 
the present moment, when industrial contentment is widely 
prevalent, is not inopportune for considering some of the 
causes which contribute to quarrels—whether anything can 
be done to mitigate the effect of these causes, and whether 
any extension is possible of the methods available for the 
determination of differences when they actually arise. 

In doing this it is necessary to recognise and admit the 
position which trade unionism occupies in the country. 
The time is past when the right of wage-earners to combine 
for their protection could be called in question. The 
practices adopted by many of the modern trade unions are 
undoubtedly capable of much improvement, and we propose 
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to refer to some of these which we think open to adverse 
comment. But the State could no more put down trades 
unions, or interfere with the right of workmen to combine, 
than it could interfere with the freedom of the press or of 
speech. Nor would it be desirable in the interests of 
employers that trade unions should cease to exist or that 
there should be no combination among workmen. A trade 
union, in the opinion of many of the wisest employers, 
helps to promote satisfactory business relations, provided 
that it be properly managed. If, in the opinion of the 
general public, trade unions fail to occupy as high a position 
as their advocates deem them to deserve, it is beeause in 
many instances bad management has been displayed, and 
methods have been adopted which have been rightly 
censured. But a wisely conducted trade union is a useful 
factor in the promotion of a proper understanding between 
managers of great business establishments and those who 
work for them, and in the prevention of the many personal 
troubles incidental to the employment of a large number of 
individuals, every one of whom is a law unto himself. 

We have already had occasion* to refer to the volume on 
‘ Industrial Democracy ’ which we have included in the list of 
works referred to in this article ; in it a careful effort is made 
to explain the views and the policy of trade unions by two 
persons who ought to know something about them, and who 
have every reason to regard them with favour. But we 
venture to doubt whether the objects and methods attri- 
buted to trade unions by Sidney and Beatrice Webb are 
portrayed by those two writers in terms which will com- 
mend itself to the majority of their readers. We should be 
sorry for the true friends of trade unions if it were so, 
Through the whole of the work there runs a disposition to 
regard trade unions as belligerents continually seeking to 
alter the conditions of their employment under guise of 
improving the condition of a class, and leaving no stone 
unturned in the promotion of discontent and unrest. Take, 
for instance, what is said about sick and burial clubs set 
up in connection with large business establishments.t ‘At 
‘ first sight,’ say the writers, ‘nothing seems more kindly 
‘and humane on the part of the employer, and less open to 
‘ objection from the workman’s standpoint than such clubs 
‘ —to which there is frequently a substantial contribution 





* Edinburgh Review, April 1898. 
T Industrial Democracy, vol. ii. p. 550, &c. 
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‘from the firm.’ Hostility to such an arrangement appears, 
we are told, ‘ungrateful.’ ‘But to anyone who has ever 
‘understood the assumptions on which the whole trade- 
‘union movement is based the wage-earners’ objection will 
‘be clear enough.’ The separate interest thus created cuts 
off trade unionists from their fellow-workmen in other esta- 
blishments. ‘It renders men indisposed to pay again to 
‘the trade union,’ and ‘holds out to them a strong and 
‘ crowing inducement to remain where they are, and thus 
‘accept employers’ terms. .... Any general adoption of 
‘ employers’ benefit societies would, in fact, go far to render 
‘ trade unionism impossible.’ 

Much the same thing is said of profit sharing. Separate 
arrangements with particular workmen ‘ destroy community 
‘ of interest.’ The men employed by a‘ specially benevolent 
‘ firm with a really generous profit-sharing scheme will not 
‘be disposed to join heartily with the rest in any move- 
‘ment for higher wages.’ In other words, the wisest and 
most benevolent efforts of employers to help their workmen, 
to improve their condition, to make them contented, and to 
diminish the consequences of sickness or the expenses con- 
nected with death, are to be resisted and banned, lest the 
individuality of the workman should be kept unimpaired, 
and the slavish sacrifice of his own interests inculeated by 
the union made to appear in its real colours. If individual 
freedom means anything, or has any value, the option of 
workmen to accept advantageous terms, to profit by the 
benevolence which softens the rigour of industrial life and 
gives workmen a direct interest in the success of the busi- 
ness at which he works, should be encouraged, not tabooed. 
The opposite policy can only tend to reduce men to the 
position of mechanical units, to curtail their judgement, to 
oust their discretion, and to set up a tyranny far more 
irksome than any which can be brought about by a despotic 
foreman or a narrow-minded employer. We have always 
thought that the charge brought against trade unions of 
reducing men to slavery, annihilating their free will, and 
destroying not only all contentment but all disposition to 
be ambitious of progress and advancement, was greatly 
exaggerated. But the chapter from which we have made 
the above extracts does little to disprove it. 

Again, let us see what the policy leads to. The strong 
objection, we are told, of trade unionists to any blurring of 
the line between the capitalist and the wage-earner might 
seem at first sight to point to the desirability of concen- 
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trating each trade in the hands of one great employer. But 
such concentration may, we learn, be carried too far. When 
in any trade the establishments are all sufficiently large to 
make it easy for the workmen to combine, the trade union 
fights at the greatest strategic advantage. How? When 
the employers combine also and meet organisation with 
organisation in a friendly discussion calculated to promote 
the best interests of both ? When terms can be talked over 
and arranged under amicable conditions of equality? Not 
at all, but ‘when it is confronted by a number of em- 
‘ ployers varying considerably in their pecuniary resources 
‘and opportunities for profit-making. Thus, in any coal 
‘ or cotton strike the circumstances of the employers differ 
‘ so greatly that there is a strong tendency for some of them 
‘ to split off from the rest.? We might stop here to point 
out the clear proof which Colonel Dyer and his colleagues 
gave of the utter futility of this advice. But that is not 
our present object. What we desire to emphasise is the in- 
tention avowed by Mr. and Mrs. Webb on behalf of trade 
unions to fight at the greatest strategic advantage by dis- 
integrating their opponents. There is to be no measuring 
of swords before a duel, no seconds to see fair play, no 
umpires to keepa ring. The employers are to be taken in 
detail. Competition in wages is to be sternly checked. 
Competition in profit-making to be cunningly encouraged. 
Where this cannot be managed the law is to step in. 
Against the unlimited resources of railway companies, we are 
told, and the absolute unity of will enjoyed by these modern 
industrial leviathans, the accumulated fund of the richest 
trade and the clamour of even one or two hundred thousand 
obstinate and embittered workmen are as arrows against 
ironclads. We are not told why the workmen should be 
obstinate, or who it is that embitters them. No charge of 
oppression or even of lack of interest is brought against the 
‘Leviathan’ railway companies. But of their strong com- 
bination, ill-will is held up as the natural outcome, and the 
law is to step in to fix a scale of prices and a code of con- 
ditions without any regard to the fluctuating circumstances 
of the market, or the changes in supply and demand. 

So too when the State is the employer. Here the trade 
unions, we read, are powerless. ‘ A long strike will bankrupt 
‘ dozens of employers, and seriously reduce the dividends of 
‘the wealthiest trust. But if all the workmen in the 
‘ Admiralty dockyards stayed out for a year, neither the 
‘ civil servant manager nor the citizen proprietor would find 
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‘his daily income even fractionally diminished.’* The 
present generation of the higher civil service—‘our real 
‘ rulers,’ we learn, ‘in points of administrative detail ’—are 
for the most part invincibly ignorant both of industrial 
organisation and modern economics, and so they continue to 
render futile the avowed intention of ministry after ministry 
to make the government ‘a model employer’ by abandonment 
of competition wages. It is not necessary to dwell long on the 
hopeless ‘ ignorance of economies ’ here displayed, to point out 
that it is not the civil service manager who is the employer of 
the men in the Admiralty dockyards, but the taxpayer ; that 
every taxpayer, even if he belong to a trade union, does find 
his income diminished if the Admiralty dockyards are 
carried on at a loss; or that it is sounder ‘ modern’ as well 
as ancient economics to pay a market rate of wages fixed 
with regard to competition and combination alike than to 
adopt a ‘standard’ fixed at the mere arbitrament of an 
irresponsible and not impartial society. There might be 
much interest in such a task. But it is foreign to our 
present purpose. What is important is to recognise in 
this elaborate exposition of motives the naive admission 
that trade unions fight at the greatest advantage, make 
many men bankrupt, and ruin trusts when workmen are 
combined and employers are not. There is no pause to 
consider whether it is for the advantage of trade that 
business firms should be bankrupt or companies ruined, or 
whether the sufferings of the wives and children of workmen 
during a long period of enforced idleness is not a wholly 
disproportionate price to pay for the attainment of limited 
concessions. All that is considered is the ‘strategic ad- 
‘ vantage,’ and the opportunity which it confers, not for 
peaceful progress, but for ‘ embittered and obstinate’ war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb appear to deplore that Parliament is 
not really prepared to insist on the conditions of govern- 
ment employment being brought into conformity with trade- 
union regulations. If their view of those regulations and 
the policy which dictates them is correct, there is no need 
for astonishment. 

The lesson of all this is obvious. A prolific cause of trade 
disputes admittedly exists when the employers in a trade 
are not organised, do not act together, allow divergence of 
interest to prevail, and are consequently weak in resisting 
a combination of workmen. Associations therefore of em- 


# Vol. ii. p- DOA, 
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ployers must be encouraged. Combination must be met by 
combination. And this not with a view of crushing trade 
unionism, or driving men out of trade unions, but with the 
object of confining those bodies to their proper functions 
and limiting them to proper methods. For the wisest 
efforts of associations of employers will be directed to fixing 
rates of wages and conditions of employment fair to all 
parties interested, to improving in every legitimate way the 
circumstances of wage-earners, developing their prosperity, 
cultivating their moral and intellectual welfare, and at the 
sume time sternly discountenancing the subordination of 
individual discretion to the dictates of paid organisers, and 
the slavish subjection of free labour to class despotism. In 
many trades this is becoming understood. The outcome of 
the disputes in the coal trade and the strike in the engineer- 
ing trade has been to impress on employers the expediency 
of acting together. And they will do well if they are not 
seduced by the present burst of prosperity from the policy 
of forming associations not merely to guard, but to advance 
their interests as a body. 

Trade unions are, like all other organised bodies of men, 
learning by experience. But like all organisations, and 
especially those which have no corporate existence, but are at 
any time dissoluble by the will of the majority, they learn 
slowly. Many of them still adhere to their belief in two 
fallacies—the first, that wages regulate prices; and the 
second, that artificial limitation of output is for the advan- 
tage of wage-earners. The first is a good example of the 
falsehood which has a modicum of truth. Wages affect 
prices but do not regulate them. In a falling market the 
value of labour as of other commodities must fall, for 
the simple reason that there is lessened employment in the 
production of the article affected. In a rising market the 
value of labour rises for a similar reason. There is more 
demand for it. Thus an obstinate refusal to work at a price 
which employers can afford to pay will not benefit those 
who refuse, even if means can be lastingly adopted for 
preventing other men from taking the employment which 
they reject. The simple result of such a refusal will be the 
closing of the factories, or mines, or whatever may be the 
sphere of labour concerned, and a more or less permanent 
loss of opportunity. 

The second fallacy is as full of mischief and even more 
insidious. ‘There are many trade unions—not, perhaps, the 
wisest of them —who seek to limit the amount of work done 
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by their members, not by the capacity of the individual, but 
by an arbitrary rule. Not long ago a bricklayer out of work 
applied for a job to a large employer of labour who was 
building a house. The application was granted and the 
man taken on by the contractor. He showed gratitude by 
assiduity. But in a few days the contractor was informed 
that the new hand must be peremptorily dismissed, because 
he was laying more bricks per diem than the rules of the 
union allowed. Of this short-sighted tyranny instances 
without number could be found. It cannot fail to defeat 
its own object, because that object is not to raise the level 
of work, but to reduce it to mediocrity : not to encourage 
the developement of skill, but to check it. Or the fallacy 
displays itself in another form. In many unions the em- 
ployment of women and girls, of boys and old men, is 
stubbornly resisted. The same spirit prevails which in 
earlier days led to the smashing of labour-saving machinery. 
It is due to the fancy that whatever tends to cheapen pro- 
duction tends to lower wages. The belief has been almost 
rooted out so far as machinery is concerned. But even now 
in England there is a residuum of opposition to new appli- 
ances, which to some extent impedes their introduction. 
Machines which a boy or girl can efficiently manage must 
be consigned to a man in full earniugs, or the union will 
know the reason why. 

Or other methods are adopted. ‘The work* done by 
‘machines is belittled--the men working their machines 
‘exercise all their ingenuity in making the machines as 
expensive as hand-labour. The man working a machine 
takes care not to allow a machine to beat a shopmate 
‘ working by hand on the same job.’ In America there is 
less of this foolishness, and the working men no longer 
resist the proposition, even where they do not wholly under- 
stand it, that whatever saves labour is for the ultimate 
advantage of the labourer. The consequence is that an 
inventive nation is rapidly pushing invention, and that not 
only the British manufacturer is damnified, but also the 
workman he employs. 

In America, for instance, the use of machines for coal- 
cutting is welcomed by the men as relieving them of the 


‘ 


. 





* The Shoe and Leather Record, February 19, 1892, cited by the 
Webbs, vol. i. p. 598. The latter admit that ‘so far, at any rate, as 
times of strained relations are concerned, there is no reason to question 
the accuracy of this statement.’ 
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most severe part of their labour. Such machines, therefore, 
are generally used. In this country the men, without making 
positive objection to machines, by carelessness or lack of zeal 
make their employment a failure. In one instance a large 
employer of labour, who paid his men the same price for 
cutting the coal with machines as they were paid for cutting 
the coal without it, was obliged to abandon an attempt, 
made at great cost and with much patience, to make the 
machines popular and save his men trouble. This is one 
factor in the difference of price here and the United States. 

As we have said, however, the opposition to machinery is 
disappearing. Ithas donean enormous amount of harm, but 
its influence for evil is no longer great. Not so with the 
introduction of female and boy labour, or the considerate 
kindness which leads employers to keep on old hands no 
longer capable of a full day’s work. The intensity of the 
resentment, say the Webbs, ‘with which the average 
‘ working-man regards the idea of women entering his trade 
‘ equals that displayed by the medical practitioner of the 
‘last generation.”* Not only is this because the proper place 
for females is their home, but because women, having a 
lower standard of comfort than men, content to accept less 
wages, and far less apt to quarrel with imaginary griev- 
ances, ‘are the most dangerous enemies of the artisan’s 
‘ standard of life.’t Consequently many trade unions still 
oppose to their utmost capacity the introduction of female 
labour. Happily their influence in this direction, as in 
their opposition to the introduction of boy labour, is not 
prohibitive. Wherever, say the Webbs, ‘any{ consider- 
‘able number of employers have resolutely sought to bring 
‘women into any trade within their capacity, the trades 
‘ unions have utterly failed to prevent them.’ And ‘ whilst 
‘any legal restriction on the number of boys to be em- 
‘ployed in a particular industry can scarcely fail to be 
* inequitable, any general restriction on the number of boys 
* to be employed in all trades whatsoever is plainly impos- 
‘ sible.’§ Against such form of competition many unions 
continue to struggle. But their struggle must be in vain. 
Against them the laws of economy contend. And the whole 
power of family influence and home arguments being for 
once on the side of the laws of economy, their effect cannot 
be lastingly delayed. 


* Vol. ii. p. 496. + Vol. ii. p. 497. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 498. § Vol. ii. p. 488. 
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We have dwelt on some of the tenets of trade unions 
which appear to us to lead to unnecessary trade quarrels. 
We might spend time and space in criticism of many others. 
But we pass over such theories as those which affect 
demarcation, or iv other words the attempt to absolutely 
prohibit a carpenter, employed in ship-building or ship- 
mending, from putting in a bolt or mending a valve, a 
plasterer from planing a door or driving a nail. Theories 
which lead to embittered quarrels between engineers and 
brass-workers, boiler-makers and chippers, joiners and 
cabinet-makers ; which may throw the whole of a large 
piece of work out of gear because in some trivial detail 
one trade has overlapped another; and put an end to a 
large and remunerative contract because of some childish 
objection to allow a workman belonging to one trade 
to do in emergeucy an inch or two of work claimed by 
another. We pass over also the equally childish petulance 
which has led some trade unionists to sulkily refuse to 
work on material not produced in their own district, and 
which in one notable instance led to the abandonment by a 
large shipbuilding firm of the construction of extensive new 
offices because the cabinet-makers refused to work at cabinets 
purchased in a neighbouring town. We must, however, refer 
to one more tendency of the employed before we consider 
how far the employers adopt attitudes conducive to disputes. 

In certain unions and in some well-known cases grave 
evil has followed from the tendency of the more turbulent 
members of unions to refuse to abide by an arrangement to 
which their leaders with their assent have agreed, or an award 
made by an arbitrator of their own choosing. Employers say, 
and say with partial though not we believe with universal 
justification, that they have no assurance that a bargain, how- 
ever elaborately made, will be followed. Unless some sanction 
can be found for agreements and some easy method dis- 
covered for punishing the breach of them, conciliators and 
arbitrators work at a disadvantage. The leaders of unions 
hesitate at the expulsion of members, and expulsion, though 
sometimes necessary, is at best a clumsy expedient. We 
propose presently to consider a method by which repudiation 
of an agreement or an award may be penalised, without any 
attempt at such impossible compulsion as would seek to 
force employers to keep open workshops against their will, 
or workmen to continue to accept distasteful conditions. 

But for a moment we pass to the attitude of employers. 
And here we have happily less to criticise. Employers have 
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in the past suffered from inability or unwillingness to com- 
bine. The owner of a large mine, the proprietor of a large 
manufactory, or the manager of a great joint-stock business 
establishment naturally thinks he knows his own business, 
and understands how best his own interests can be safe- 
guarded; and such men have been reluctant to act with 
others or abandon one iota of their individual discretion. 
Such events, however, as the great engineer strike, the coal 
dispute of 1894, and that which recently affected the South 
Wales coalfield, have done much to convince wealthy and 
powerful employers that organisation is necessary if they are 
effectually to meet combinations of their workmen. And 
inasmuch as the feeling has grown that combinations of 
workmen not only cannot be prevented or crushed out of 
existence, but if properly managed are not without much 
mutual benefit to employers and employed, the desirability 
of combination of employers is becoming more and more 
generally recognised. One factor, then, in the creation of 
quarrels is being steadily removed. 

There are still some employers who think that trade 
unions can be effectively tabooed. We will meet, such men 
say, ourown workmen. We will have nothing to say to any 
of their representatives notin ouremploy. This amounts toa 
refusal of advocacy which cannot be defended and main- 
tained. The very employers who attempt to maintain it 
will engage a solicitor or a manager to aid in the conduct of 
a negotiation, while they refuse to allow free selection of a 
spokesman to their men. ‘The position of such employers 
cannot fail to be an isolated one. A big railway company may 
maintain it for some length of time, but even in such a case 
it is not impregnable. An individual employer cannot ex- 
pect to do so. If he refuses to recognise unions as a factor 
in negotiation he places himself in a dangerous position, in 
which the ‘strategic advantage’ to which we have pre- 
viously referred is with his workmen, not with himself. 

Combinations, however, though they may make collective 
bargains which have strong moral sanction, are, as the law 
stands at present, debarred from making agreements for the 
enforcement of which they can institute legal proceedings. 
The Trades Unions Act of 1871 seems to be clear upon this 
point, and consequently the Royal Commission on Labour 
reported * that ‘it does not appear that such collective 
‘ agreements can be otherwise than morally binding.’ The 


* Fifth and final Report, par. 149. 
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sense of fair-play inherent in Englishmen gives strength to 
such agreements as a rule. But, as we have pointed out, 
there have been cases in which the more turbulent members 
of trades unions have repudiated bargains authoritatively 
made. Exceptional though these cases have been, they 
have done something to swell the reluctance with which 
employers have approached the proposal for a collective 
agreement. In order to remove the difficulty, it has been 
suggested. that trade associations should be allowed and 
encouraged to make themselves bodies corporate by registra- 
tion, and should put themselves into a position of being 
sueable and able to sue. This course was recommended in 
an able and powerfully argued memorandum * appended to 
the report by the Duke of Devonshire, Sir David Dale, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney, and 
four other Commissioners. In it the advantages which 
would accrue to workmen and employers alike were clearly 
pointed out. The acquisition of legal personality by a trade 
body would facilitate reference to arbitration and the making 
of bargains or awards. For a breach of an award, or even, 
though this is more doubtful, of an undertaking to go to 
arbitration, a body might be sued for damages, and the 
prospect of this would render less likely resort to a strike or 
a lock-out. ‘If a strike or a lock-out did take place, 
‘although it is true that any damages which could be re- 
‘ covered would probably not . . . be sufficient compensation, 
‘ yet an action at law would render more visible the breach of 
* contract, and serve to guide public opinion.’ For instance, 
an employer might insist on a reduction of wages contrary 
to acollective agreement. Then, instead of starting a strike, 
with all its attendant losses and sorrows, the workmen 
might sue the employer or his association for damages. Or, 
in the alternative, workmen insisting on a rise of wages 
contrary to an award, might be sued through their associa- 
tion, instead of being locked out. Tersely summing up their 
recommendation, these Commissioners say: ‘It might be 
‘anticipated that if by the method of collective agreements 
‘a more concrete guarantee were given to arbitration, it 
‘ would be more frequently resorted to by those who have a 
‘bond fide preference for it over more violent methods of 
‘ settling differences.’ 

The objections to this suggestion are set out in another 
appendix to the report signed by Messrs. William Abraham, 
Michael Austin, James Maudsley, and Tom Mann.t The 








” * Appendix Report, p. 115, “+ Report, p. 116, 
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proposal, these gentlemen say, is open to the gravest ob- 
jection. 


‘'To expose the large amalgamated societies of the country, with 
their accumulated funds, sometimes reaching a quarter of a million, 
to Le sued for damages by any employer in any part of the country or 
by any discontented member or non-unionist, for the action of some 
branch secretary or delegate, would be a great injustice. ... The 


present freedom of trade unions from any interference by the courts of 


law ... was, after a long struggle, conceded in 1871, and finally 
became law in 1876. Any attempt to revoke this hardly-won charter 
of trade-union freedom would provoke the most embittered resistance 
from the whole body of trade unionists, and be undesirable from 
every point of view.’ 

The idea of freedom here inculecated, freedom in which the 
funds of trade unions may be employed to produce agree- 
ments either among the members of the unions or with 
other bodies, but must not be made available to compensate 
for breaches of such agreements, is on a par with the ideas 
of freedom held by those who would allow A., B., and C. 
full liberty to refuse certain conditions of labour, but would 
break the heads of D., E., and F. if they display unwillingness 
to accept them. The wiser leaders of trade unions are grow- 
ing out of such one-sided notions of freedom, and the prudent 
suggestion of the Duke of Devonshire and his colleagues is 
becoming more and more recognised as a safe and sure 
method of promoting arbitration as an alternative to strikes 
and lock-outs. 

Pending legislation on the subject--and the House of 
Commons nowadays works its legislative machinery very 
slowly—-something may be done by voluntary arrangements 
to secure more than a moral sanction for collective bargains 
or awards based upon them. An interesting experiment in 
this direction was made under the collective agreement 
made in 1895 between the respective associations of em- 
ployers and workmen in the boot and shoe trade. Under 
this agreement, commonly known as ‘ The Settlement,’ local 
beards of conciliation and arbitration were set up for the 
purpose of settling disputes or questions between employers 
and employed in the trade, with umpires to come in in case 
of difference. In order to secure due adherence to these 
awards each association deposited with two trustees, Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, Secretary of the Board of Trade, and Sir 
Thomas Wright, a solicitor of high position in Leicester, 
the sum of 1,000]. An indenture was executed vesting 
this sum upon certain trusts in the trustees. In any case 
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where a breach of a decision of a local board is alleged, 
complaint is made to the umpire (at present Lord James of 
Hereford), who is empowered to decide whether any pro- 
vision of the settlement, or of an award or decision made 
under it by a local board, has been broken and, if so, to 
determine that the whole or any portion of the 1,000, 
deposited by the side responsible for the breach shall be 
forfeited to the other. In the event of such forfeiture a 
sum equal to the amount so forfeited is at once to be re- 
placed by the association mulcted. The arrangement was 
made for a period of two years, but is renewable. Under 
it forfeitures have already taken place. The forfeits have 
been paid, and the amount willingly and promptly made 
good to the fund. The consequence is that breaches of 
local awards made by boards carefully constituted under 
the settlement, and thoroughly qualified to deal with dis- 
putes involving highly intricate and technical questions 
of the custom of the trade, have been punished by a moderate 
pecuniary fine. All the friction and soreness necessarily 
following continued breach of contract have been avoided, 
judgement has been pronounced by a competent and selected 
authority, and public opinion both in the trade and out of it 
has been provided with a trustworthy guide. The method 
seems simple, and under ordinary circumstances is so. It 
depends of course to a large extent on the goodwill with 
which the main agreement or settlement is regarded. But 
the prospects of a duration of that bargain are enhanced by 
the fact that it is provided with a simple, easily applied, and 
not unduly severe sanction. 

The experiment seems to be one worth following. In 
many trades there are associations on each side able to 
make a deposit as a guarantee of a bargain. Bargains 
made with such a guarantee would tend to become more 
lasting than those made without such surety. Buta volun- 
tary submission to forfeiture, though a useful expedient 
pending the establishment of trade associations as corporate 
entities, cannot have general avail for the enforcement of 
collective agreements. If trade unions adhere to the policy 
of collective bargaining, and we believe there is every pro- 
bability of their so doing, in their own as well as in other 
interests they will sooner or later be obliged to adopt the 
position of sueing and sueable bodies. 

Before we pass from this branch of the subject it may 
be desirable to point out one not universally recognised 
danger which such a change of the law would diminish. 
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If trade associations were registrable the memorandum of 
association, or whatever the document might be called 
which provided for the allocation and appropriation of the 
subscribed funds, would probably be legalised, and moneys 
subscribed for one purpose could not be liable to appropria- 
tion for another. As things are, when a new union is 
started, or even where a union is in its teens, there is risk 
of a distinct cleavage between the interests of the younger 
and those of the older subscribers. The latter have more 
regard to the beneficiary application of the funds than the 
former. Young subscribers not looking forward to early 
sickness or death are apt to ask themselves what good they 
get from the fund, and to follow this up by the more con- 
crete question, if a strike were to occur should we not have 
a thoroughly enjoyable holiday at the expense of the common 
fund? There have been many instances, not perhaps in the 
great trade combinations, but in those which are more local, 
where the real motive of a strike has been the feeling of the 
younger men that they can have ‘a play’ without cost to 
their own pockets or suffering in their own persons. If 
the older men object, they too often find themselves in a 
minority, or on the unpopular side. The consequence is a 
wholly unnecessary cessation of work, which benefits no 
one, and tends to the settlement of no trade principle. A 
strict allocation of subscribed funds would probably do much 
to check the operation of so undesirable a motive. 

The causes then leading to strikes and lock-outs would be 
diminished by the following expedients: the developement 
of organisations among employers, and the assumption by 
trade associations of a legal personality. To these may be 
added the education of leaders of trade unions in economical 
laws, and a study of the effect of these laws on the trade 
disputes of other countries, and, notably, of the United 
States. The operation of the first is progressing. For the 
legislation necessary to the second we may have to wait 
for some time, and as regards the third the progress of 
learning must be slow. But as it would seem that the 
tendency to search for some more peaceful and less costly 
method of determining disputes than a strike is growing ; 
it remains to consider what can be done either to prevent 
an outbreak of imminent war or to shorten its duration when 
hostilities have actually commenced. 

The constitutional circumstances of this country are such 
that more reliance must necessarily be placed on voluntary 
action than on State interference. In such a matter the 
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State may facilitate, persuade, encourage; but it cannot 
attempt to dictate. It may establish means of conciliation 
and arbitration, but cannot order that they shall be used. 
Efforts to interfere with individual or corporate liberty of 
action, or that freedom of contract which is essential to 
sound commerce, have failed in the past, and must inevitably 
fail in the future. Attempts have been made to fix the 
price of labour or the condition of work by direct ordinance. 
They have never succeeded, and never will succeed. Freedom 
of contract is as much a condition of liberty as freedom of 
speech; but on the other hand the State would fail in its 
duty if it did nothing to facilitate methods of settlement of 
labour disputes either by the establishment of accessible 
tribunals or the encouragement of voluntary boards of con- 
ciliation. It may properly do much to perfect the machinery 
of settlement, though its power to insist on the use thereof 
is limited. 

A recognition of this principle led to the passing of the 
Conciliation Act of 1896. And though neither time nor 
opportunity has been sufficient yet to give full experience 
of its working, the material exists for considering its effect. 
Tentative in its scope, and avowedly experimental in its 
objects, it would seem to have been tentatively and experi- 
mentally administered. For in no one instance has its full 
power been brought into play, and what has been attempted 
has apparently been attempted with extreme caution. 

The Act provides for the keeping of a register of conciliation 
boards (clause 1), and for the encouragement of conciliation 
boards (clause 4). But not only is registration not 
made compulsory, but the inducements to registration are 
not made strong. Consequently the advantages of registra- 
tion are not so clear as to make the register exhaustive. In 
the second report of the Board of Trade made under the Act 
it was stated that in July 1899 the number of registered 
boards was nineteen. This would seem as though many 
firmly established conciliation boards, doing good work and 
making no secret of their existence, were not at pains to 
register, though perfectly ready to furnish information as to 
their operations. Even the clause (clause 4) providing for 
the encouragement of conciliation boards is worded with 
extreme caution. The Board of Trade may—if it appears 
that in any district or trade adequate means do not exist of 
having disputes submitted to an arbitration board—appoint 
@ person or persons to ‘confer . . . as to the expediency of 
‘ establishing a conciliation board for the district or trade.’ 
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The legislature in so far setting its approval to the estab- 
lishment of conciliation boards has thus strictly limited the 
powers of the State Department to persuasion, and has 
carefully abstained from holding out even the semblance of 
a lure. Nevertheless the influence of ccaciliation boards 
has been such that in 1897 fifty-one boards were known to 
have settled cases.” Whether reliance can be placed on 
conciliation boards as a permanent means of settlement 
remains to be seen. But, inasmuch as the boards for the 
coal trade of Northumberland and Durham, which between 
them control the wages of about 120,000 miners, ceased for a 
time, at any rate, to operate in 1896, and another able and 
energetic board—-the London Labour Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board—held only three meetings of the board 
and five of the executive committee in 1898, it would appear 
as though there was some limit to the period of usefulness 
of such bodies when operating alone. 

The Conciliation Act further provides that the State 
Department may, when a difference exists or is apprehended, 
exercise all or any of the following powers. They may 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of the difference ; 
they may take steps for the purpose of enabling the parties 
to the difference to meet together by themselves or their 
representatives under the presidency of a chairman mutually 
agreed upon, or nominated by the Board of Trade or some 
other body with a view to amicable settlement ; they may, 
on the application of both parties to the difference, appoint 
an arbitrator ; or—and herein is the strongest enactment of 
the legislature—they may, on the application of either 
employers or workmen interested, appoint a person or 
persons to act as conciliator or board of conciliation. And 
by a further sub-section it is provided that any person so 
appointed to act as conciliator is to communicate with the 
parties, endeavour to bring about a settlement of the 
difference, and report his proceedings to the Board of 
Trade. By this clause the legislature does several important 
things. It provides a machinery for ascertaining the facts 
of any existing or apprehended dispute—a useful step, when 
it is remembered how issues in any dispute with regard to 
which feeling runs at all high are apt to be blurred by 
unintentional misrepresentation, allegations coloured by 
sentiment, or statements of facts or figures imperfectly sifted 
or hastily compiled, and a step deliberately taken with the 


* Report on Strikes and Lock-outs, C. 9012, 1898, p. Ixv. 
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purpose of furnishing, should it become necessary, a trust- 
worthy guide for parliamentary or public opinion. It also 
entrusts a State Department with the duty of endeavouring 
to persuade the parties to meet together under an agreed or 
nomivated chairman, and it provides a simple machinery by 
which, when both parties so desire it, they can obtain with 
the least expenditure of time or money the appointment of 
an impartially chosen arbitrator. But it does more. It 
enables the Board of Trade, on the application of either 
party, to appoint a conciliator who is to endeavour to pro- 
duce a settlement, and is directed to make a report. 

Now let us see how these provisions can work, and how, as 
a matter of fact, they do work. Of the thirty cases in which, 
during the period covered by the second report of the Board 
of Trade, application was made under the Act to that 
Board, in five the application was refused, the circum- 
stances not being such as to point to a probability of 
successful action ; in two there was failure, one being the 
huge dispute in the South Wales and Monmouthshire coal 
trade; and in three settlement was effected by the parties 
pending the negotiations. Of the remaining twenty-two, 
four were settled by the appointment of a conciliator, in one 
of which the conciliator was subsequently requested by both 
parties to act as arbitrator; eight more were settled by the 
direct negotiation of the Board of Trade; and ten by the 
appointment of arbitrators, in nine of them gentlemen of 
high standing and impartial position being selected by the 
Board of Trade. 

In estimating this record, the following points have to be 
borne in mind. The value of the direct action of a State 
Department is affected by two important factors. Its 
officers are limited in number, their personal qualifications 
are ascertainable without much difficulty, and whatever 
their action may be, the effect of that action in any case is 
not forgotten when a further opportunity for its exercise 
arises. In the second place, the department is under the 
direction of a political chief, and a party debate may at any 
moment arise in Parliament with regard to his administra- 
tion. It is open to doubt, therefore, whether a statesman 
in active political life, or officers under his direct control, 
are qualified to discharge for a continuity the quasi-judicial 
functions of an arbitrator, or even those less judicial, but 
strictly impartial, functions necessary to successful concilia- 
tion. Lord Rosebery succeeded admirably on a well-known 
occasion. More recently, in France, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
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has ably conducted to a successful issue an important and 
difficult arbitration. Lord James of Hereford has more 
than once acted as arbitrator and as umpire. But the difti- 
culties in the way of any statesman who takes a prominent 
part in the politics of the day are so great as to make it un- 
desirable for him to repeatedly serve in either of the capacities 
referred to, even could he find the necessary time. 

A State Department cannot therefore hope for much from 
continued action of its own; and the repeated recurrence of 
the entry ‘an official of the Board of Trade arranged a 
‘ conference between the parties at which an agreement was 
‘arrived at,’ while it affords the evidence of much tactful 
action and conciliatory resource in cases where parties were 
ready to avail themselves thereof, can hardly encourage the 
anticipation that in immediate official action is to be sought 
the most efficient machinery for terminating or mitigating 
trade disputes. In minor disputes indeed or those in which 
feeling does not run very high, it may be of use to the parties 
to have easily accessible the services of officers of a State 
Department fully acquainted with the difficulties connected 
with labour questions, and ready to render impartial and 
judicious aid in the settlement of differences arising there- 
from. If it becomes known that the suggestive powers of 
such officers will be exercised without bias and with the 
resourcefulness begotten of experience, the disposition to 
make use of them may grow, and disputants may take more 
and more advantage of a ready method for helping them to 
help themselves to peace. But this machinery is not likely 
to be serviceable in the large disputes where both sides are 
highly organised or where large numbers or wide districts are 
affected. In such cases a State Department can scarcely do 
inuch good by its own servants. If it attempts to act at all, 
it can only hope to do so successfully by the appointment of 
some outside person of high position and undoubted authority. 
Up to the present, experience of this method has not been 
such as to enable any true estimate to be formed of its 
value. It might happen that a large dispute lasted so long, 
became so embittered, and caused such widespread misery 
and loss, that the public demand for an authoritative 
expression of opinion as to the rights of the case would be 
irresistible. In this event the appointment of an eminent 
und judicially minded individual who would, in the event of 
his failing to persuade the disputants to settle, bring the 
pressure of public opinion to bear by a careful report, might 
have useful influence. The experiment, however, could only 
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be tried in the last resort; the fact that the report would 
be made by a person appointed by a member of the Govern- 
ment would be certain to let loose party criticism on its 
value ; and there is nothing whatever to show that a debate 
in the House of Commons on such an issue has any tendency 
to lead to a settlement. 

It would seem, therefore, that for influencing the course 
of great disputes, if any such should unhappily arise, the 
action of a State Department should be supplemented. And 
for this object there is a great deal to be said for the 
establishment of a central board representing the whole 
body of employers and employed who should act as a court 
of appeal, or of reference, from the judgements of local 
conciliation boards. We are well aware that the difficulties 
in the way of the constitution of such a body are very great. 
But they are not necessarily insuperable. The ramifications 
of trade methods are undoubtedly enormous. And at first 
sight it may be thought that there can be no community of 
interest sufficient to make either a body of employers on the 
one hand, or workmen on the other, work together. The 
details, for example, of a dispute in the cotton trade would 
differ so materially from the details in the engineering trade, 
the coal trade, or the boot trade, that there would be risk of 
failure in the attempt of a general body to deal usefully 
with any particular quarrel. But we do not think that 
dread of such risk should prevail. Details may and do vary. 
But there are principles of universal effect. Local concilia- 
tion boards may well deal with details. A general board 
might exercise a powerful influence in the application of 
principles ; and it would undoubtedly command more con- 
fidence than a State Department, however ably officered. 

An obstacle to the creation of such a board probably 
may be traced to the reluctance which many able and 
energetic employers even now feel to recognise trade unions 
or to negotiate with their leaders. As we have endeavoured 
to show, such reluctance cannot be permanently maintained. 
Trade-unionism is a factor which it is impossible to ignore. 
Employers would act far more wisely by turning its influence 
into proper channels than by efforts to crush it which must 
be futile. 

The establishment of collective bargaining is an accom- 
plished fact. It behoves employers to do their utmost to 
produce from it good results rather than evil. Much of the 
small ignorance and local jealousy which tend to embitter 
trade disputes would be removed if there were a comprehen- 
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sive organisation of employers on the one side and employed 
on the other. There already exists the nucleus of such a 
body on each side. With prudence and care there might be 
produced a valuable developement of the Association of 
Employers and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

Of course there is a danger that a strong combination of 
employers may be tempted to abuse its strength. And it is 
a danger of which capitalists would do well to beware. The 
great combines or trusts which have recently grown up on 
the other side of the Atlantic have not been wholly free 
from the imputation of misusing their powers. The 
influence of Capital in the promotion of industrial peace 
would be seriously weakened if it were to show signs of 
tyrannical action. With us the best employers continue to 
show regard to the welfare and happiness of their workmen. 
It would be an unmitigated evil if the tendency to do this 
were checked by any extension of the principle of com- 
bination. 

We cannot conclude without reference to one aspect of the 
question of which our statesmen have shown a tendency to 
fight shy. Freedom to refuse work and to promote, as far as 
combined action can do so, the establishment of favourable 
conditions has been successfully and rightly claimed by the 
working men of this country. But with the same breath 
they have refused to admit that freedom of others to accept 
work which is a corollary of their own claim. Not only 
moral persuasion of extreme kind, but actual physical vio- 
lence, is still displayed against men who are ready to work 
on terms which strikers have rejected. And the action of 
the State in supporting the rights as citizens of men who 
are opprobriously and unreasonably called ‘scabs’ and 
‘blacklegs’ has been half-hearted and unenergetic. It is 
otherwise in the United States, where liberty is as much 
cherished as in Great Britain. Unless freedom of labour 
involves freedom to work at will as well as freedom to be 
idle at will, the operation of economical laws is unduly 
checked. The State, in our opinion, fails in its duty if it 
refuses or neglects to afford the necessary protection against 
illegal exercise of force to men and women desirous of 
accepting employment on terms satisfactory to themselves, 
if distasteful to others. And dread of temporary unpopu- 
larity ought not to influence those who direct the action of 
the State in this respect. 

The present position of the relutions between Labour and 
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Capital are by no means unsatisfactory, if comprehensively 
regarded. There is a growing tendency to rely on industrial 
diplomacy rather than on industrial war. Greatas has been 
the mischief done by the hardly-fought conflicts of the past, 
we are far from thinking that they have been wholly without 
advantageous effect. They have cleared the ground from 
many ill growths. They have enforced the recognition of 
mutual obligations as well as of mutual rights. It behoves 
not only statesmen but all who are concerned in our com- 
mercial prosperity to foster the inclination of peaceful 
settlement of differences, and to perfect the machinery 
available for its promotion. When the evils of war are 
terribly apparent, and the state of trade conduces to 
industrial peace, an opportunity exists which should not be 
lost. 
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Arr. I1.—1. Society of Psychical Research: Report of Pro- 
ceedings, June 1889-December 1892. 

2. William Lilly: History of his Life and Times. a.p. 1602- 
1681. From original MS. London: 1715. Reprinted, 
London: 1822. 


3. Simon Forman: Autobiography and Diary. a.m, 1552 
1602. Edited by J. Hanniwenn. London: 1849. 


4. John Dee: a True Relation of his Action with Spirits. 
1585-1607. Edited by Mertc Casaupon. 


5, John Dee: Private Diary. Edited by Hauuiwenn. 1842. 


A Moxast the literary phenomena of the last decade of the 

nineteenth century a group of publications, broadly 
classified as the literature of occultism, while they appeal to 
the sympathy of a limited audience, undoubtedly command 
a wider interest viewed in their relation to past phases of 
thought and practice. Whatever may chance to be the mind 
of the reader with regard to facts narrated, or theories pro- 
pounded, in the Reports of the Society of Psychical Research, 
in the ‘ Studies in Psychical Research’ of Mr. Podmore, or 
again in the record of supernatural experiences of which 
Lord Bute appears as joint editor,* such volumes afford 
explicit evidence of the revival amongst men of intelligence, 
culture, and good faith of beliefs and practices we have 
been accustomed to associate, perhaps too arbitrarily, with 
superstitions of past ages or with ignorance and imposture 
in the present. Nor can we wholly ignore those kindred, 
though widely differing, tendencies of thought and practice 
indicated by M. J. K. Huysmans’s prefatory study to the 
ponderous and unhealthy volume, ‘Le Satanisme et la 
‘ Magie,’ of M. Jules Bois. If we are meant to accept M. 
Huysmans’s statements, it would appear that the cult of the 
supernatural, either under the form of a deliberate, formu- 
larised, and concerted attempt to hold intercourse with 
*Van-deli du mal,’ or under the pretext of an inquiry into 
‘les forces ignorées de la nature,’ is more widely spread 
amongst men of other nationalities than would seem credible. 
In the eyes of M. Huysmans, M. Jules Bois is indeed a 
combatant, his foe ‘la magie noire,’ nor are we allowed 
lightly to imagine that the office isasinecure. For, again in 
M. Huysmans’s estimation, the study of such developements 
is of serious utility, ‘ne fiit-ce que pour connaitre les périls 


* The Alleged Haunting of B—— House. London: 1899, 
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‘auxquels les gens épris de la magie s’exposent. ... J’en 
‘connais qui ont tout essay¢. And whether or not we 
admit the proffered testimony, whether or not we can accept 
the actuality of the facts advanced concerning the promulga- 
tion of such opinions, the belief implied in the mere asser 
tion that they exist is sufficient to justify incredulity. 

But if some recrudescence of the grosser aspects of super- 
naturalism in the melodramatic form of black masses and 
diabolic evocations may possibly be found in other countries, 
the Proceedings of the Psychical Society in England 
evidence after another fashion an intellectual revival of a 
spirit of curiosity, if not of faith, regarding such matters as 
divination by dreams, by crystal-gazing, by hazel rods, and 
other like methods for the abnormal acquisition of know- 
ledge. Under the auspices of men of scholarship and science 
investigations have been carried on in the heart of London 
civilisation dealing with the possibilities of the inter- 
communion of spirits, of the intercourse of the living with 
the dead, and with all the various phases of phenomena 
popularly ascribed to spiritualistic or occult influences. 
Nor is it an unimportant, though easily exaggerated, in- 
cident in the history of thought that such investigations are 
eagerly initiated and patiently pursued amidst modern con- 
ditions of existence, of opinion, and of science which, at this 
epoch of the world’s education, might have seemed pro- 
hibitory. 

Yet, looking backwards, we may well take it to represent 
but a fainter manifestation of that thirst and passion for 
the unattainable in knowledge which, on this little sphere 
of earth where physical energies and practical sense domi- 
nate the events of daily life, has, notwithstanding hindrance 
and obstruction, asserted its empire with recurrent tenacity 
over the minds and imaginations of mankind. To that 
craving after the unknowable the religions of elder days 
responded with their doctrines of divine revelations. They 
did more than respond. They went so far as to accredit 
faith with the security of experience. But if they allayed 
human curiosity in one direction, they stimulated it in 
another. An epigrammatie critic defined the result. 
‘Magic and witchcraft,’ he said, ‘are instincts of religion, 
‘ first inverted, then polluted and impregnated with germs 
‘of corrupt vitality,’ and M. Huysmans echoes the senti- 
ment, if not its wording, when he epitomises the doctrines of 
one phase of supernaturalism as ‘le christianisme retourné, 
“le catholicisme 4. rebours,’ 
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In the secular world of intellect, where cruder embodi- 
ments of necromancy were suborginated to magic in its more 
occult semblance, the inversion gave birth to the Ishmaels of 
science and reason, the alchemist and the astrologer. From 
the period of the Renaissance, when, according to Maury,* 
the resuscitation of platonic or neoplatonic philosophy brought 
with it ‘le vieil héritage de l’alchimie égyptienne,’ and the 
ancient beliefs in the elemental spirits of air, and fire, and 
water re-wrote themselves in the degenerate receipts of 
medieval magic—the successors of the soothsayer and 
diviner meet us at every page of history. Clad in motley 
garb they confront us in many an unexpected place. Keen- 
visaged old men of dignified aspect, with flowing robes and 
long pointed beards—the philosophers and prelates of the 
fraternity; younger professors, with the vigilant and un- 
scrupulous countenance befitting men who trade on the 
credulity of their fellows, mental jugglers whose gains in 
Alexandria were of old taxed as ‘the tribute of fools;’ f 
they were affiliated from all ranks and classes, from men of 
learning and from men of ignorance. { In the fourteenth 
century Ceccus Asculanus, philosopher, astrologer, mathe- 
matician, physician to Pope John XXII., was committed to 
the flames for his dealings with spirits.§ Raymond Lully was 
charged with similar offences.|| Jerome Cardan, ‘ founder 
‘ of the higher algebra,’ { is reported to have starved him- 
self to death to fulfil his own predictions.** Tycho Brahe 
was as much renowned for his skill in casting horoscopes as 
for his astronomical studies. Matius Galeotti is less familiar 
to most as the heterodox philosopher than as astrologer to 
Louis XI., whom Cattho, prelate and physician, served in 
a like capacity. Pontiffs did not escape suspicion. Syl- 
vester II. and Gregory VII. are included with Orpheus, 
Democritus, Pythagoras, and others in the list of great 
men defended against the charge of ‘magic’ by Naudé.tt 


La Magie et l’Astrologie. Alfred Maury, Paris, 1860, 
Grey's Notes to ‘ Hudibras.’ 
Burton (‘Anatomy of Melancholy’) states magic was publicly 
professed at Salamanca, though censured by the Universities of Oxford 
and Paris. This, however, Nand denies—‘ce qui toujours n’est pas 
si vraysemblable que l’on y doive ajofiter plus de foy qu'il n’est 
raisonnable.’ 

§$ Mosheim, ‘ Ecc. Hist.’ vol. iii. Thid. 

€ Hallam, ‘ Ilistory of Literature,’ vol. i. ch. ix. 

** Bayle’s Dict., art. ‘ Cardan,’ and H. Morley’s ‘ Life of Cardan.’ 

rh Nandé, ‘Grands Hommes accus¢s de Magie.’ 
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The catalogue, indeed, can be indefinitely prolonged. And 
age by age, while the callous charlatan prospered, nobler 
victims of a more exalted ambition were led to dooms no less 
tragic than that of Browning’s Paracelsus, dying the 
supreme sage and the supreme impostor, with half-crazed 
brain, in his hospital cell at Salzburg. 

Further, from whatever point of view we regard such 
pretensions to occult knowledge, it is difficult to exaggerate 
their sway over the minds of men at periods when a 
belief in magical powers was a common creed. And time, 
as time moved onwards, did little to undermine it. ‘ Nero 
‘and Heliogabalus, Maxentius and Julianus Apostata, were 
‘never so much addicted to magick as some of our modern 
‘ princes and popes are now adayes,’ wrote Burton. Nor 
were the converts of reformed religions more emancipated 
from such beliefs than the adherents of older faiths; the 
theurgic brotherhood flourished equally in Catholic France 
and Protestant England. Edward VI. had his nativity cast 
by Cardan (whose visit Burnet records); the date of Eliza- 
beth’s coronation was fixed after consulting the planets; 
Charles I. was a client of William Lilly; Cromwell be- 
friended the prophet of the almanacs. 

Indeed, so far as England was concerned, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were the especial age when 
magic, in all its branches, was paramount as a social, 
domestic, and political influence.* And to pass from the 
general history of its growth to the particular history of its 
votaries is to possess ourselves of a graphic picture of the 
modes of life and thought belonging to the occultism of their 
day. The lives of its three best-known practitioners, 
William Lilly, Simon Forman, and John Dee, extend over 
the greater part of two centuries, and include the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., the periods of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration. Moreover, their diaries typify, as 
we trace a retrograde path from the more recent to the more 
remote, three broad classes into which the adepts of such 
sciences are apt to resolve themselves. In Lilly we find the 
charlatan who barely assumes belief in the supernatural 
agencies he professes to control. In Forman we divine the 
half-believing initiate who supplements his individual inca- 
pacity to obtain the results to which he is pledged with 
tricks of jugglery. Finally, in Dr. Dee is manifest a sincere 
and unquestioning devotee, the dupe of deceptions which 


* History of Sorcery and Witchcraft, T. Wright, 
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both in his own day and in ours have successfully imposed on 
stronger natures and more justly balanced intellects. 
Lilly is possibly best known to modern readers as the 

Sidrophel of Butler’s satire, where Hudibras, 

. » » With various doubts possest, 

To win the lady goes in quest 

Of Sidrophel the Rosi-Crucian, 

To know the Dest'nies Resolution. 

With whom being met, they both drop logick 

About the science Astrologick ; 

Till falling from dispute to fight, 

The conj’rer’s worsted by the knight.” 


But the Lilly of real life was concerned with matters more 
momentous. 


‘Lilly was a prominent and, in the opinion of many of his contem- 
poraries, a very important personage in the most eventful period of 
English history . . . a principal actor in the farcical scenes which 
diversified the bloody tragedy of civil war. While the king and par- 
liament were striving for mastery in the field, he was deciding their 
destinies in the closet. His “ Almanacks” were spelled over in the 
tavern and quoted in the senate, they nerved the arm of the soldier 
and rounded the periods of the orator.’ T 


Born in 1602, the son of a farmer, he came to London in 
1620 in the capacity of serving-man to a retired household 
servant. He tells his own story in his autobiography,t 
written fifty-seven years after Forman’s death, with whose 
widow he had in early life been well acquainted. ‘My work 
‘ was,’ he says, ‘to go before my master to church ; make 
‘clean his shoes; sweep the street; fetch water in a tub 
‘from the Thames.’ In 1627 his master died and Lilly 
married the widow. From the very first we see the man as 
he was—shrewd, coarse-grained, and commonplace. A 
skilled observer of men and events, valuing in each only 
what he could utilise to his own advantage, his com- 
parative respectability of moral conduct is more than 
counterbalanced by the entire absence of any single one of 
those nobler qualities which alone serve to reconcile man to 
humanity. 

His marriage having set him in fairly affluent cireum- 
stances, he addicted himself to the study and practice of 
astrology. Adapting with admirable foresight his political 
* Canto iii. t Retrospective Review, vol. ii. p. 51. 

+ ‘The most important narrative of a private life in strictly auto- 
biographical form produced in the seventeenth century.’ (‘Age of 
Dryden,’ by Richard Garnett, LL.D.). 
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principles to the exigencies of the hour, he reaped his harvest 
of gains from clients of both camps. ‘The Roundhead 
‘ stalked in at one door while the Cavalier hurried out at the 
‘other.’ At first more loyalist than puritan, he was soon 
‘engaged body and soul’ in the cause of the Parliament. 
He feasts with General Fairfax, holds conference with godly 
Hugh Peters, is patronised by Mr. Speaker Lenthal, and 
befriended by Cromwell. He receives, none the less, twenty 
gold pieces from Madam Whorewood on the ‘ White King’s’ 
behalf, which fee was followed by the donation of a pension 
of 50/, from the Council of State, ‘ for very great considera- 
‘ tions,’ while the Restoration finds him able to interpret 
his former prophecies in conformity with the sentiments 
befitting a faithful advocate of the Stewart monarchy. 

Yet the skill which enabled Lilly to steer safely through 
the troubled political waters of this nether sphere appa- 
rently failed him in his dealings with the firmament above.* 
He was the author of twenty or more ‘ prophetical 
‘almanacks,’ which, having read them all, Dr. James 
Young pronounced ‘always the whole breadth of heaven 
‘ wide from the truth. . . . It’s hard,’ Young adds, ‘ that a 
‘ man shooting at Rovers so many years should never hit the 
‘mark.’ Notwithstanding this fallibility of planetary inter- 
pretation, his clients’ inveterate faith seems to have 
remained unshaken. ‘Twice his proceedings were made 
‘the subject of parliamentary inquiry by the contempo- 
‘ raries of Hampden and Falkland, of Milton and Clarendon.’ 
And whether Lilly be regarded as knave or fool, his dupes 
included the most eminent men of learning, character, 
and position of his day. 

His own attitude of mind towards occult practices betrays 
a curious mixture of credulity and scepticism. ‘I was 
‘ curious to discover whether there was any verity in the art 
‘ or not,’ he says, and his memoirs provide us with nearly 
thirty graphically realistic sketches of the characters and 
exploits—astrologic and other—of the diviners and 
speculators of his acquaintance, although ‘ astrology in this 


* Judicial astrology, as practised in England, appears to have 
belonged rather to the school which regarded the movement of the 
stars, not according to the theory of the ancients as the cause, but 
merely as the signs of terrestrial events. Vide the distinction drawn 
by Origen, quoted by Beausobre, vol. ii. liv. vii. ch. i. See also his 
suggested derivation of the science from the doctrine of ‘le Destin 
Astrologique ’—i.e. the government of the earth by those secondary 
intelligences localised in the planetary circles, 
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‘ time (1633) was very rare in London, few possessing it 
‘ that understood anything thereof.’ His portraits are truly 
of an ill-favoured and sordid race. Glancing through his 
gallery of astrologers one would not imagine the sight con- 
ducive to faith, albeit Lilly leaves us in doubt as to the 
final convictions to which his investigations led. There is 
Lilly’s own teacher, drunken Master Evans of Gunpowder 
Alley, ‘ an excellent wise man . . . a master of arts, and in 
‘ sacred orders,’ forced, however, by orders less sacred, but 
more binding, to fly from his cure of souls by reason ‘of 
‘ certain offences committed by him in those parts where he 
‘ had lately lived. Of middle stature, broad forehead, beetle- 
‘ browed, thick shoulders, flat nosed, downlooked. . . addicted 
‘ to fraud, quarrelsome and abusive, seldom without a black 
‘ eye, well versed in the nature of spirits,’ who, it seems, 
when Master Evans, clad in his surplice, read the litany of 
the Common Prayer Book daily, and lived (awhile) orderly, 
came obediently to his call! There is ‘one Alexander 
‘ Hart—a comely old man——he elected young gentlemen fit 
‘times to play at dice.’ He also received twenty pounds 
from a ‘rustical fellow’ who desired to hold conference 
with spirits, which ‘ rustical’ inquirer, no spirit appearing, 
indicted Master Hart for a cheat, and save for the be- 
friending of John Taylour, the Water Poet, Master Hart 
would have been set in the pillory; after which event, for 
this and other reasons—as Evans before had fled from the 
parish committed to his charge—so Master Hart fled 
presently into Holland. 

There is John a Windor, the speculator, a scrivener by 
trade, so much given to ill-living ‘ that at times the Demons 
‘ (the tres angelos of his invocation) would not appear; he 
‘would then suffumigate ; sometimes to vex the spirits he 
‘would curse them and fumigate with contraries.’ So 
page after page the sordid catalogue of imposture is con- 
tinued. William Breddon, Vicar of Thornton, ‘the most 
‘ polite person for nativities, but given over to tobacco and 
‘drink.’ Arthur Gauntlet, of Gray’s Inn Lane, professing 
physic ; Captain Bubb, condemned to the pillory for gross 
fraud; Jeffry Neve, Master Hodges, William Poole, and 
Master Mortlack are all ‘ ignorant pretenders or men of dis- 
‘ solute lives ’"—few escape reprehension. Of John Booker, 
however, summoned in Lilly’s company to encourage the 
Parliament soldiers at the siege of Colchester with pre- 
dictions of success, Lilly speaks better things, as perhaps he 
was in duty bound. Booker was, he tells us, ‘ well respected 
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‘ of the most eminent citizens of London, and a very honest 
‘man’ (a statement the opposite engraving belies); ‘he 
‘ abhorred deceit, had a curious fancy in judging of thefts, 
‘ and was successful in resolving love questions.’ Moreover, 
to cite one other exception, there was Nicholas Fiske, whose 
claims to honesty seem to have been even greater than 
Booker’s, as Lilly asserts of him ‘ that he was ever diffident 
‘ of his own judgements, and died poor.’ 

But amongst all the vulgar herd depicted, one portrait 
stands out from its fellows. The portrait of a worn, 
dangerous face, not without beauty of its own, the face 
of a man of violent passions and melancholy moods, with 
eyes at once vigilant and thoughtful under the long 
curve of their drooping lids, with strong and deeply lined 
brows, a square forehead, and a hidden mouth—the portrait 
of Simon Forman, the unprincipled, mercenary adventurer, 
of trained brain, keen imagination, and scandalous life, who 
attained an infamous notoriety as the accomplice of Frances 
Howard in her intrigues with Rochester. 

Forman’s brief autobiography, written in 1600, which 
covers the first forty-eight years of his life, affords a sharp 
contrast to Lilly’s reminiscences of men and manners. It is 
emphatically and narrowly personal and egoistical, the out- 
line remembrances of a turbulent, ambitious, emotional 
nature, endowed with an imaginative temperament and an 
insatiable greed of knowledge, first thwarted and then 
degraded in the struggle for existence of his penniless youth 
and spendthrift manhood. 

Simon was born of a family (Lilly’s statements concerning 
his birth seem erroneous) of whom his diary affirms ‘that in 
‘ancient books ther ar three things noted... that is 
‘that there was never any proud, covetouse, nor a traitor.’ 
From six years old until he reached his tenth year Simon 
dreamt dreams and saw visions. He was ioved by none save 
his father, and doubtless the small miseries of childhood 
the schoolmaster who ‘kept him in great feare,’ and that 
other, ‘who was a very furiouse man,’ fell heavily on the 
heart of the unloved and visionary lad. Moreover, 


‘about the yeare of our Lord God, 1565, . . . the father of the said 
Simon died; for he had kept a great Christmas, and on the day before 
new yer’s eve he walked abroad with one of his men. And ther 
came a dove, and lighted before him, and always rane before him, and 
many tymes they offered to catch yt, and yt would rise up and fall 
Jown againe, and so they followed yt till it ran into a neighbour’s 
wodbine. And the same night—about midnight—after the dancing 
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and sport was almoste ended, he, going into his chamber, one, us he 
thought, struck him, and he toke his bed, and died just 24 hours 
after.’ 

After that grim death thus briefly chronicled Simon 
*‘lerned to sowe and to maké hose; also he learned the 
‘knowledge of alle wares and drugs and how to buy and 
‘ selle.’ But the blows were many, and being the youngest 
apprentice of four, ‘everyone did triumphe over him,’ So 
he tells the story of his sunless boyhood, and tells, too, 
of A. Y. (Ann Yonge) the little girl, the rich neighbour’s 
daughter, that ‘loved him wonderful well,’ but whom he 
* loved not but in kindness.’ For Simon’s heart was other- 
where. At the Priory of St. Jilles, by hook or by crook, he 
became a free scholar. If his master gave him leave to 
play that was death to him. He would say, ‘ Play, play, 
here is nothing but play; I shall never be a good scholar.’ 
Nevertheless, in spite of ‘ play,’ Simon’s education progressed, 
and he became in his turn tutor, schoolmaster, and teacher, 
visiting Oxford and the Low Countries, and taking his degree 
at Cambridge. In 1579 he ‘toke the Parsonage in 
‘ Fisherton.’ But this venture miscarried, and sixty weeks 
of imprisonment followed. On his release Simon set out for 
London, ‘pore and bare, with little money, and the acquaint- 
‘ anceship of a cosoning quen who called herself his sister.’ At 
this time ‘spirits became subject unto him, and he did 
‘ proficie the truth of many things.’ He supported him- 
self with the practice of physic and carpentry, and also 
‘cam [again] acquainted with Ann Yonge,’ to, we may 
well believe, her loss, for ‘love on her syde lasted long.’ A 
narrative of brawls, slanders, debts, arrests, and imprison- 
ment fills the ensuing pages. Simon ‘ got litell and spent 
‘ moch,’ he says, ‘ and the world went very hard.’ But times 
mended withal. In the course of years his credit grew. He 
began to practise the Philosopher’s Stone, and new writ his 
Sook of magic. Then, too, began his stormy connexion 
with Avis Allen, and henceforward, until her death, 
his diary is threaded with records of quarrels and recon- 
ciliations. ‘Avis was sore angrie;’ ‘Avis would in no 
‘ wise be frendes to me;’ ‘Avis would come no more to 
‘me;’ ‘Avis went from me in a furie.’ So sentence after 
sentence records their repeated estrangement. But ‘ Deo 
‘ gracias ’>—one might question God’s concern in the matter 
—they were ever ‘frendes again.’ Written almost in the 
single-line entries of an account book, the loves, hates, 
desertions, and griefs of his lifetime are presented to us— 
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skeleton leaves, lifeless, colourless, textureless, of long 
dead passions. <A single sentence—six short words—tells 
us that on June 13, 1597, Avis Allen died; another, two 
years later, makes known to us as briefly that Ann Yonge 
was likewise dead; and with these two meagre entries the 
woman who loved him and the woman he had loved pass 
out of our cognisance, and Simon weds Ann Baker, a six- 
teen-year-old wife, of good connexion and of a fair face, 
who in the later days of her widowhood was well acquainted 
with Lilly, and known no less well by reputation to 
Anthony Weldon, ‘a pretty wench and a faithless wife.’* 
Besides a wife, Simon, too, acquires other possessions 
appertaining to respectability—a house in Lambeth (‘ the 
‘ conjurer of Lambeth,’ Lord Bacon calls him), and a purple 
velvet gown, and he sits for his portrait, perhaps tke very 
one of which Lilly preserves the engraving, and figures in 
dramatic records as a spectator of ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘A 
‘Winier’s Tale,’ performed at the Globe in 1611, the year 
of his death. 

Such was the man to whom beautiful Frances Howard— 
the White Devil of England—resorted when she sought, by 
means of enchanted pictures, waxen images, and magic 
incantations, to ensnare the heart of the gay, pleasure- 
loving, but not wholly ignoble favourite, Robert Carr, then 
Lord Rochester, afterwards Earl of Somerset. And if Lilly 
created his position in history by his own astute and vigorous 
effort, Simon Forman owes his posthumous notoriety in no 
small part to the fortuitous concurrence of circumstances 
which associated his name with the trial of the Somersets 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. It is, indeed, 
rather with the circumstances than with the man that the 
abiding interest of his career lies, in so far as it presents 
the most forcible illustration extant of the importance 
attaching to occult arts in the England of his day as prac- 
tised by those professors of obscure lives and scandalous 
reputation who play the chief parts in Lilly’s memoirs. 

The outlines of that most evil of court dramas are well 
known. Wedded as a child to Lord Essex, Frances 
Howard’s nominal husband was still absent from England 
when his wife, having reached the years of early womanhood, 
her fame already tarnished in the foul atmosphere of James’s 
court, solicited Forman’s aid. I'rances loved Rochester— 
after the fashion of her day and kind it would seem she 


* Weldon, ‘ Court of James,’ 
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loved him truly enough—Forman, by his occult practices, 
must further her desires. The help of the conjurer would 
appear to have been unnecessary, for at the very same time 
Rochester was invoking the assistance of his friend and 
scribe, Sir Thomas Overbury, in the composition of love- 
letters beseeching her favour. Overbury’s letters or Forman’s 
spells speedily led to a fully developed intrigue, and soon 
the lovers were keeping trysts at Forman’s Lambeth home, 
though ‘ Forman, foreseeing much trouble to come,’ possibly 
too late regretting his intervention, ‘would lock himself 
‘ from them in his study a whole day’s space.’ 

On the return of Essex, Frances, companioned by ‘ her 
‘ sweet sister, Anne Turner, the neglected mistress of Sir 
Arthur Mainwaring, one of Prince Henry’s attendants in 
former years,* again entreated Forman’s interposition. 
Rochester loves, Essex must cease to love her. But whether 
he loves or no, Essex claims his wife. Her letter of appeal 
during her detention in her husband’s house, addressed to 
her ‘sweet father,’ and preserved in the record of State Trials,t 
is not without a sincere accent of genuine passion, as she 
prays Forman to work her deliverance from ‘this vile place 
‘ for God’s sake,’ and openly avows her loyalty to Rochester 
and as openly her unfaith to Essex. The king’s shameless 
connivance in her divorce, her marriage with Carr, Over- 
bury’s rash protest against it and consequent quarrel with 
both husband and wife—then created Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset—form a series of the most scandalous social 
incidents of the reign; till, with Overbury’s imprisonment, 
and subsequent death, in the Tower, the first act of the 
drama closes; and the scene only re-opens, when, in 
1615, the two Somersets, Mistress Anne Turner, Helwisse, 
lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, an apothecary, and 
Weston, an underkeeper, were charged—Lord Bacon being 
Attorney-General and Sir Edward Coke Chief Justice— 
with the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Simon Forman was dead. He had died suddenly four 
years previously on the day of his own foreshowing. ‘The 
‘ Sunday night before, his wife and he being at supper in 
‘ their garden-house, she, being pleasant, told him she had 
‘ been informed he could resolve whether man or wife shall 
‘ die first. Shall I bury you or no?” she asked. “TIshall 
* « die,” said he, “ ere Thursday night.” Then, with a touch 





* Prince Henry was accredited one of Frances Howard’s lovers; 
allusions during her trial refer to his supposed poisoning. 
+ Corbett’s ‘State Trials,’ 15 James I., 1615, 
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‘ of sinister menace, he added, “ Bury me deep or I shall 
‘ fright you all.’’’ * 

However deep, nevertheless, Simon lay buried, his works 
were yet above ground to give evidence against the accused 
criminals. Westminster Hall has seldom surely seen a 
stranger spectacle than when ‘there was showed in court 
‘ certain pictures made in lead . . . a black scarf also full 
‘ of white crosses, and other enchanted papers,’ belonging 
to the dead confidant of Frances Howard’s intrigues. 

‘ At the showing of these there was heard a crack from the scaffolds, 
which caused great fear, tumult, and confusion amongst the spectators 
and throughout the hall, everyone fearing hurt, as if the Devil had 
been present and grown angry to have his workmanship shewed by 
such as were not his own scholars. This terror continued about a 
quarter of an hour. After silence proclaimed the rest of the tricks 
were likewise shewed.’ 

The examination of Anne Forman followed. There was 
produced a record of Forman’s signifying ‘what ladies 
‘loved what lords in the court.’ But the Lord Chief 
Justice would not suffer it to be read. Again Weldon 
supplies his commentary: ‘for the first leaf my lord Coke 
‘ lighted on he found his own wife’s name.’t So the trial 
ran. Yet when all was said and done, as far as Forman was 
concerned, the evidence adduced did little save to bring 
Forman a posthumous notoriety and the unfortunate Somer- 
sets into greater popular odium—which was possibly Coke’st{ 
intention. ‘That there was a little picture of a young man 
‘in white wax left with Forman the conjurer,’ Bacon 
allowed, in his letter of account and advice to the king, 
‘was nothing to Somerset, and a loose conjecture.’§ But 
the lords and ladies who paid as much as 50/. apiece to 
indulge the coarse and vulgar curiosity which still crowds 
the scene of a sensational trial were probably of a different 
opinion. The result of the trial verified Forman’s prediction 
of ‘much trouble’ to come of Frances Howard’s love. 
Weston, Helwisse, Franklin, and Anne Turner were hanged, 
the Somersets condemned to death, and George Villiers 
reigned at court in Robert Carr’s stead. 

As Lilly’s memoirs and Forman’s life may thus exemplify 
the parts played by professional adepts in occultism during 





* Lilly’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
+ Anthony Weldon, ‘ Court of James.’ 
+ Coke’s interests, it is said, lay with Villiers, the new favourite, 
who had married, or was abuut to marry, his daughter. 
§ Spedding’s ‘ Life of Bacon,’ vol. v. p. 289, 
VOL. CXCJ, NO. COCXCI. 
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the times of the Stewarts, it remains for Dr. John Dee, 
the greatest mathematician of Elizabeth’s reign, to place 
us face to face with the very heart of occult science, 
not with Forman’s waxen effigies or Lilly’s almanacs of 
planetary prophecies, but with spirits made visible and 
audible to mortal sense. Moreover, let the case stand as it 
may with the good faith of others, Master John Dee’s diary 
bears stamped upon it the testimony of a sincere, if amazing, 
faith—a faith truly as miraculous as any marvel the diary 
professes to register. It is a monument of a credulity so 
unbounded as to be in itself almost incredible, and, in virtue 
of this credulity, it represents faithfully, in the most minute 
detail, a feature of intellectual life and thought which may 
well escape notice in annals of wider import. Further, the 
picture is drawn by the man who was at once the victim 
and the exponent of the mental attitude shared by all the 
ignorant and many of the wise amongst his contemporaries. 

The episodes of John Dee’s life have been epitomised by 
Mr. Thomas Wright in his History of Sorcery and Witch- 
craft, and by Mr. I. D’Israeli in his ‘Amenities of Litera- 
‘ture.’ Born of Welsh parentage in the year 1527 (the 
eighteenth of Henry VIII.’s reign), he was educated partly 
at Oxford—where he took his degree—and partly at the 
famous University of Louvain. Presumably he regarded 
mathematics as his principal study, and in later years was 
fond of styling himself ‘a foresworn old mathematician.’ 
But he was also esteemed, as Lilly, writing sixty years after 
his death, records, of great judgement in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, a perfect astronomer, and a serious geo- 
métrician, the author of books and treatises to the number 
of sixty printed and unprinted works. He wrote the 
preface to the first English translation of Euclid, and was 
the originator of a project for the maintenance of a royal 
navy. And in his old age, when other sciences had super- 
seded these simpler branches of erudition, he still evinced a 
lingering pride in these attainments of his unilluminated 
earthly learning. 

During the reign of Queen Mary he was in close com- 
munication with the Princess Elizabeth—her tutor, it may 
be, in more lore than the books of the schoolroom sanctioned 
—and he himself was imprisoned on a charge of sorcery. 
When Mary’s death emaucipated Elizabeth from her seclu- 
sion at Hatton, Master John Dee was summoned to 
interrogate the stars on her behalf and declare what con- 
junction of the planets would be propitious for the 
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celebration of the coronation. Nor was this the only 
service of the kind required at his hands. A waxen image, 
with a pin piercing its breast, found in the confines of her 
good city of London, threatened mischief to her person, and 
since the reformed religion admitted of no priestly exorcist, 
the astrologer, armed with his abstruse knowledge, must 
dissipate the malign influence with counter spells, and Dee, 
‘ by godley means,’ was requisitioned to set her Majesty and 
the Privy Council at rest.* For queens—even such master- 
maids as Elizabeth—were but women. For them, as for 
others, the terrors of the supernatural overshadowed the 
world of sense, and the weird horrors of witchcraft were 
tightening their hold upon the imagination of a country 
which in the following century was surfeited with the 
atrocities of the witch trials of King James’s reign.t 

Thus, secure of the confidence and favour of a great 
queen, her ‘salaried intelligencer,’ with regard to foreign 
policies, with a sufficiency of the goods of this world, with 
the means to gratify his intellectual ambitions—his library 
comprised some 4,000 books and manuscripts in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—remarried at fifty to Jane 
Fromond, a girl of twenty, who seems in their earlier years 
of marriage to have been his constant companion in his 
labours and travels, life might well have passed serenely 
over the head of the pious-minded, God-fearing, affection- 
ately-hearted philosopher in his riverside home at Mortlake. 
But the divine discontent with the attainable had chosen 
him for its prey. He dreamt dreams, knockings sounded at 
night in his chamber mingled with inarticulate crying, 
invisible presences intruded upon his solitude, and in the 
year 1581 we find that the visions of the crystal have become 
the supreme ‘ Fata Morgana’ of his thoughts. 

Yet between these visions, between Master Dee and the 
holy angels to be descried in the consecrated stone, there 
was still, as with us of the common herd, the obstacle of 
the flesh. The little globe, set in gold, engraven with 
sacred names and surmounted by the cross, the ‘shew’ 
stone of beryl or other polished substance, might stand 
on the mystical table in the philosopher’s study, but 





* Amenities of Literature (‘ Essay on Dee’), D’Israeli. 

* On James's accession ‘a law was enacted which subjected witches 
to death on the first conviction, even though they should have inflicted 
no injury upon their neighbours. This law was passed when Coke 
was Attorney-General and Bacon a member of parliament.’ Lecky, 
‘History of Rationalism,’ 
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to John Dee’s ear no single sound of celestial voices 
came from the burnished sphere of silence, to John Dee’s 
eyes no single phantasm of spiritual forms traversed 
the lucency of the shining ball. His mind was willing, but 
the eye was blind and the ear deaf. ‘The Devil,’ thus 
Meric Casaubon, the editor of his diary, interprets his in- 
capacity, ‘had not that mastery over Doctor Dee’s body to 
‘ fit it for such sights.’ 

But at all times and in all places it has been the destiny 
of the dupe to create the impostor. John Dee’s credulity 
did more. It created a whole scheme of imposture of 
almost unrivalled audacity, consistency, and inventiveness, 
and Dee himself became a mere tool in the hands of the 
notorious adventurer, the ‘skryer’ Edward Kelly. 

The profession of skryer, crystal-gazer, or speculator-— 
the terms are synonymous—was a recognised calling. Lilly 
makes constant reference to such adepts, many of whom he 
had watched in the exercise of their trade. Sarah 
Skelhorn, whose ‘call’ to the crystal began, ‘O ye good 
‘angels, only and only,’ when her master, ‘a lewd fellow 
‘ professing physic,’ required her ministrations. Ellen 
Evans likewise, he tells us, the daughter of Lilly’s 
own drunken instructor, had a like gift, but a less perfect 
sight, for, although the list is prolonged, Lilly allows that 
‘the visions do not always avail,’ as it was rare for any 
operator to hear the angels speak articulately in his day ; 
wnd among Klias Ashmole’s MS, are receipts for amending 
impotency of vision :— 

‘A pint of sallet-oyle put into a vial of glass washed with rose- 

water and marygold-water-——the flowers to be gathered towards the 
East—the budds of holyhocks, flowers of marygold, toppes of wild 
thyme —these (with other ingredients) dissolved and kept for use are 
an Unguent to anoint the eyelids when, from causes unspecified, the 
* sieht” was imperfect.”* 
Possibly the traditional requisite for perfect sight, in 
so far as intercourse with the higher ranks of celestial 
visitants was concerned, innocence of life, was not more 
common in Lilly’s time than at other periods of the world’s 
history. 

However imperfect the visions, the skryer nevertheless 
seemed seldom wanting. Dr. Dee in 1581 had in his 
employment one named Barnabas Saul, a man ‘ strangely 
‘ troubled by a spiritual creature at midnight,’ Dee says in 





* Quoted in Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ 
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his earlier diary. But Saul’s powers were inadequate to 
supply the demands of Dee’s faith, and in the spring of 
1582, four years after his second marriage with Jane 
Fromond, Edward Kelly appeared upon the scene. Kelly, 
alias Talbot, it would seem, dining in company with John 
Dee, his wife, and others, disclosed to Dee the ill dealings 
of Saul, ill dealings enhanced by ingratitude, for when the 
Devil would have had Saul away to drown him, his master 
‘hindered the Devil of his purpose;’ and, eventually, whatever 
may have been the rights of the case, Kelly was installed, 
at the rate of 50/. per annum, in Saul’s place. 

Regarded impartially, Kelly’s antecedents were not caleu- 
lated to inspire confidence. Born in Lancashire, by pro- 
fession an apothecary, he had combined the practice of 
other arts with that of medicine. At Walton-le-Dale, 
having been engaged to predict the manner and date of 
death of a certain young gentleman, he had, in company 
with one Paul Waring, invoked a member of the infernal 
regiment,* from whom he trusted to obtain the desired intelli- 
gence. After this ‘black ceremony’ a blacker rite ensued. 
A dead body was disinterred and made to utter strange pre- 
dictions, of which the authenticity was vouched for by the 
young gentleman himself in later years. The sequel of this 
deed of darkness, so far as regarded Kelly, was of a tangible 
nature. The laws against sorcery, fallen into abeyance, 
had recently been revived, and in this instance not in vain. 
The loss of both ears is the penalty recorded in Wever’s 
‘ Funeral Monuments,’ although it remains open to deubt 
if the further charge of feloniously coining of moneys was 
not the more immediate cause of the forfeiture. 

But body-stealer, coiner, or devil-dealer, one thing was 
certain, Kelly ‘saw,’ and in virtue of that seeing, Edward 
Kelly, then twenty-seven years of age, with Joan Kelly, his 
wife, some six or seven years younger than himself, took up 
their abode in Master Dee’s dwelling. Henceforth, to 
Kelly’s eyes, whole troops of spiritual beings assembled 
themselves in the mystic stone. Apparitions thronged to 
his sight, voices spake in tongues known and unknown, in 
the vulgar tongue of his native land, and in that forgotten 
language which belonged to Adam in the days of inno- 
cency. The Latin, too, they spake, but they would not, 
Kelly asserted, ‘endure to deal in the Hungarian tongue,’ 








* Casaubon derives the episode from the annotations of Ashmole’s 
‘Theatrum Chemicum,’ 
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a prejudice we may easily interpret when those to whom 
the Hungarian tongue was familiar were amongst Kelly’s 
audience. And those things which Kelly saw and heard, 
though to his master’s grosser senses they were hidden, 
Dee faithfully and minutely inscribed. The eye and the 
ear were Kelly’s, the hand and the pen were Dee’s. Wild 
prophecies, confused rhapsodies, fantastic images fill page 
after page, albeit, says Lilly, ‘ Dee had not plain resolutions 
‘because Kelly was very vicious, unto whom the angels 
‘ were not willingly obedient.’ 

Ill assorted in very truth were the two companions. 
Master Dee at once patient and eager, standing on the 
threshold of old age, with all the honourable learning of an 
accomplished scholar, docile to every prompting of the 
angelic voices, accepting with invulnerable credulity each 
spiritual utterance; grave, pious, gentle, courteous, and, 
despite the little pomposities of his lay sacerdotalism, 
dignified. Edward Kelly, a consummate actor, a brilliant 
charlatan, eloquent, imaginative, capricious, vindictive and 
violent, recklessly ambitious, loud, coarse-grained, a lover 
of gain and of pleasure, in whose career the jeering levity 
of the impostor alternates with the more repulsive counter- 
feits of the hypocrite. 

From the first entries in Dee’s diary it is not difficult 
to detect the undertone of sceptical mockery in Kelly's 
utterances. His audacious security in his master’s facile 
credulity was boundless. This personal note gives a distinct 
colour and individuality to the otherwise monotonous pages 
of spiritual revelations, the ‘ sermon-like stuff,’ as Casaubon 
calls it, which fills the long pages of the ponderous folio. 
In the fantastic visions he reported to Dee’s listening ear 
his vivid and wayward fancy found scope for invention. 
The first vision, where Madini, the most familiar of spirits, 
appears, is not the least curious example the volume affords 
of the light-hearted trivialities with which the revelations of 
divine wisdom are throughout interspersed. And it must 
always be remembered that, in this and all following scenes, 
though Dee is the scribe, Kelly is the seér and dictates all 
portions of the narratives save those where Dee interrogates 
the spirits. 

Thus the dialogue is introduced with a description of the 
sight seen by the skryer, and we read in Dee’s words— 
‘that suddenly there came out of my oratory a spiritual creature, like 
a pretty girl of 7 or 8 years of age, attired on her head with her hair 
rowled up before and hanging down very long behind, with a gown of 
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sey changeable green and red, and with a train she seemed to play up 
and down. She seemed to go in and out behind my books, and as she 
should ever go between them the books seemed to give place, .. ,’ 


Then the dialogue begins :— 


‘Dr. Dee: “ Whose maiden are you?” 

‘She: “ Whose man are you?” 

‘Dr. Dee; “ I am the servant of God, both by my bounden duty 
and also I hope by His adoption.” 

‘(A voice is heard saying: ‘“ You shall be beaten if you tell! ”’) 

‘She: ‘“‘Am I not a fine maiden? Give me leave to play in your 
house. My mother told me she would come and dwell here.” 

‘(She went up and down with the gestures of a young girl playing 
hy herself, and diverse times another spake to her from the corner, 
but none was seen.) 

‘Dr. Dee: “ Tell me who you are?” 

‘She: “I pray you let me play with you a little, and I will tell 
you who I am.” 

‘Dr. Dee: “In the name of Jesus then tell me.” 

‘She: “I rejoice in the name of Jesus, and I am a poor little 
maiden, Madini; I am the last but one of my mother’s children; 1 
have little baby children at home.” 

‘Dr. Dee: ‘* Where is your home?” 

‘She: “TI dare not tell, I shall be beaten.” 


Soon Madini brings out a picture book, apparently an 
illustrated history of England, and as a voice calls her away 
she begins to smile, disregarding the summons-— 

‘She: “I will read over my gentlewomen first. My Master Dee 
will teach me if I say amiss. . . . I have gentlemen and gentlewomen 

. is not this a pretty man, my faith! His name is Edward. 
This ” (she passes on to another) ‘“‘ was a jolly man when he was king. 
. . « Here is a grim Lord, he maketh me afraid. Here is Hugh 
Lacy. Ile weareth his hair long, for he was deputy of Ireland—that 
maketh him look with such a writhen face... . My sister has torn 
out the two other leaves,”’ 


So she can go no further ‘till after supper.’ And gaily 
Madini gathers up her ‘skrolls,’ puts up her book, and 
departs in her gown of shot colours. 

A trifle older, she returns when summer had come. Dr. 
Dee is about shortly, by spiritual decree, to quit his quiet 
Mortlake home, where Queen Elizabeth was wont to ride 
over from Richmond and speak with her old friend at the 
‘ great gate of the field,’ and call for his ‘ glass’ to be shown 
to her as she sat there on horseback, with the Thames 
flowing heavily near by between -its low-lying banks of 
stunted osiers. All this he is to leave behind him, and, 
moreover, he is to write a book, and to write it in haste, in 
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the intervals of Madini’s visits; older and more serious- 
minded spiritual maidens have issued the command. But 
Dee is sorely perplexed, and confides his distress to the 
cheery little confidant who again stands, at Kelly’s call, in 
the Show-stone. She, too, is somewhat oppressed with tasks 
of her own; she is learning Greek, Arabic, and the Syrian 
tongue, and she can sympathise with the tasks of her ‘ good 
‘ Master Dee,’ and for him she entreats her mother’s help: 
‘ Mother, I pray you, let him have one to write his book,’ 
and her mother promises assistance, whereby his heart is 
eased, and Kelly beheld the mother of Madini ‘ flying away 
‘as a fire,’ while Madini, prostrate on her face, prays 
vehemently. Yet soon she sets praying aside and resumes 
her former manner of speech, childish, querulous, merry, or 
perverse, according to the mood of the moment, yet not 
without sudden flashes of angelic passion, upbraiding Kelly 
fiercely. 

‘Speak, man,’ she cries. ‘What dost thou hunt after? 
‘Dost thou love God? Wilt thou say thou hast faith? 
‘ Show it me by thy love. Thou hast not love, thou hast 
‘hate. Dost thou love silver and gold? One is a thief, the 
‘ other a murderer. Wilt thou seek honour? So did Cain.’ 
Such rebukes of his own avarice and violence Kelly puts 
into her mouth, and she cast out of him fifteen evil spirits, 
‘and there came a thing like a wind and pluckt them by 
‘ the feet away.’ 

A little later Madini comes on a mission of consola- 
tion. Edward Kelly had seen a terrible vision. Jane 
Dee, his master’s wife, then absent, lay dead without 
a burning house. Upon the walls of that house ‘ shadows 
‘went up and down kindling them with torches.’ John 
Dee is in sore anguish at the portent, but Madini, ‘a little 
‘ wench all in white,’ reassures him. Jane Dee is safe, and 
no flame has scorched the walls of her dwelling place, and 
Dee’s fears are allayed. Next time Madini appears she is, 
as she herself observes, ‘a little grown.’ The child in her 
gown of red and green is become a ‘ handsome maiden robed 
‘in white.’ She has left her picture books behind. Soon 
she stands ‘ besprent with blood, and fire kindles around 
‘ her,’ sinister auguries of what shall befall when the days 
of her spiritual play-time are fully over. 

Madini is but one of many phantoms that cross and re- 
cross the stage. To Kelly’s sight visions swarm—great 
plains of withered herbs and burned grasses; beams of fire 
lighting upon rotten trees; waters rise, spreading them- 
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selves afar like vast seas; solitary forms, at ‘great glad- 
‘ some shining of the sun,’ come from behind the veil which 
is within the stone. And again, the forms seem ‘to put 
‘the air over them and to enter the cloud of invisibility.’ 
Dancing spirits in pied coats, recalling the Piper of 
Hamelin, come with a refrain of laughter : 


‘ There is a God——let us be merry ; 
There is a heaven—let us be merry.’ 


It is an endless phantasmagoria that lies hidden within the 
golden curtains of the crystal. Fables there are there 
written of mystic numbers—numbers ‘of reason and form, 
‘ not as merchants count them ’—and angelic calls, whereby 
spirits are led into obedience to man. There are allegories 
—mystery-plays—enacted, signifying one knows not what. 
They are irrelevant as dreams, as dreams they are at once 
vivid and confused. Distinctly outlined shapes meet and 
tangle and are transformed in them, shifting places like the 
sharply defined patterns in a kaleidoscope. And still 
Kelly sees on, and still Master John Dee writes in his book 
the visions Kelly has seen. 

Sometimes almost we seem to be reading a page of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A traveller-woman stands, yellow- 
haired, in the erystal :-- 

‘Kelly : “I never saw this woman before.” 

‘She: “It may be you have seen me, but my apparel may alter 
my fashion.” 

‘(Kelly: “She seems to go in a great path before her very 
speedily.”) 

‘Dee: “I pray you, whither make you such a speedy journey ?” 

‘She: “I am going home, I have been from home this seven-night.” 

‘Dee: “ God grant you to make speed to your home, and all we to 
the home where the highest may be well pleased.” 

‘She: “So, so, you talk too wisely for me... . 

‘(Kelly : ‘“ Now cometh a goodly tall aged man, all in black... . 
Ile saith to her thus.”) 

‘Old man: “Whither go you, maid? Methinks I should have 
known you before?” 

‘She: “If you knew me before you may the easier know me now.” 


” 


After such fashion the dialogue continues, the scene 
changing like the shifting landscape of a panorama. Then 
a gateway comes into view, and in the stonework of the 
gate, as in the carving of John Inglesant’s crystal vision, 
is the image of a running greyhound. Here the wanderer 
enters, but will not tarry. ‘She cometh forth and goeth 
‘along a great way like a common highway . . . the light 
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‘ of the air about her seemeth somewhat dark, like evening 
‘ or twilight. . . . Her name being interpreted is Finis.’ 

To modern representatives of Spiritualist doctrine these 
and other similar passages hold significances we, of the 
laity without the pale, are doubtless slow to apprehend. 
What visual and natural phenomena may underlie and have 
given rise to the legends of the crystal-gazer; what truths 
the fables that have clustered round him contain and per- 
petuate, is for experimental science to determine. The 
legend of the crystal arises in the mist of bygone ages; its 
end is yet to tell. For, deconsecrated from all its older 
associations of mystic symbolism, divorced from archangelic 
protections, degraded into the prosaic glass medium ‘ used 
‘ for the purposes of concentration mental and physical’ by 
the ‘ percipient,’ who desires to visualise the ‘ subliminal 
‘ pictures ’ dormant in the mind,* the crystal is still amongst 
us with its many and various manifestations, credited or 
discredited according to the faith of the enquirer. 

But apart from the question of its value as a medium of 
spiritual or mental knowledge, Mr. Wright supplies a key 
to the general drift of Edward Kelly’s visions and a motive 
for those futile journeyings which, at the command of the 
divine revelations—as interpreted by Kelly—John Dee 
obediently undertook. Kelly was a man of unbounded 
ambition with an infatuation for political intrigue. The 
extraordinary career of John Beccold, the tailor of Leyden, 
who for a whole year—1534-35—had maintained the pomps 
and splendours of an Eastern despot, was still fresh in 
men’s minds, and may well have fired the brains of other 
baseborn adventurers with hopes of equal and more stable 
successes ; and there is evidence to show that some such 
scheme of a universal monarchy was prompting Kelly’s 
imagination. In John Dee, a man of established fame, he 
sought an unconscious agent by whose means to forward 
his own plans of aggrandisement, while in the Polish 
prince, Albert A Laskie, who when Kelly first entered Dee’s 
service was Queen Elizabeth’s guest and Dee’s disciple, 
Kelly saw another tool ready to his hand. 

It was thus that, according to Kelly’s declarations, 
A Laskie was elected by angelic choice as the supreme head 
of the spiritual monarchy about to be established by angelic 
foreshowings. In accordance, too, with angelic ordinance, 
Master John Dee and Jane his wife, accompanied by his 
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children and the members of his household, Edward and 
Joan Kelly being of the number, with A Laskie, departed 
from England to seek their fortunes abroad. But arrived 
in A Laskie’s dominions, Kelly discovered the prince ill 
qualified to carry out the divine predictions; and Dr. 
Dee is bidden forthwith to seek the court of Rudolph ITI., 
the patron of Tycho Brahe. But the Emperor, although 
graciously disposed towards the English philosopher, 
had no disposition to become a blind devotee of Kelly’s 
revelations, and once more the. political angel shifts 
his choice, and King Stephen of Poland is appointed 
in Rudolph’s stead. Stephen, too, proved incredulous 
or reprobate, and after some five years had passed, with 
many vicissitudes of royal favour and royal disfavour, of 
poverty and of plenty, of promise and disappointment, it 
would seem that Kelly, abandoning his universal monarchy, 
and relinquishing his primary ambitions, turned his thoughts 
to more lucrative schemes, and set himself to the quest of 
the Philosopher’s Stone, practising that secret alchemy by 
which base metal could be converted into gold. To this 
epoch probably we should assign the episode reported by 
Lilly—a tale, he says, much circulated amongst the mer- 
chants of some German town where Dee then lodged :— 


‘ An old friar,’ so runs his fable, ‘one day knocked at the door of 
Doctor Dee’s house. Dee peeped down the stairs. ‘“ Kelly,” said he, 
“tell the old man I am not at home.” Kelly did so, The Friar 
said, “I will take another time to wait upon him.” Some few days 
after he came again. Dee ordered Kelly to deny him again. He did 
so; at which the Friar was very angry. ‘Tell thy master I came to 
speak with him and to do him good, because he is a great scholar and 
famous. But now tell him to put forth a book; it is called ‘Monas 
Hierogliphicas.’ He understands it not. I wrote it myself; I came 
to instruct him therein, and in some other more profound things. Do 
thou, Kelly, come with me, and I will make thee more famous than 
thy master Dee.” Kelly thereupon retired from Dee, and of the Friar 
had the elixir or the perfect method of its making. The poor Friar 
lived a very short while after; whether made away by Kelly, the 
merchant who related this did not certainly know,” 


adds Lilly significantly. 

Meanwhile, and indeed from the very first days of their 
ill-assorted partnership, the personal relations between the 
skryer and his master had taxed Dee’s patience to the 
uttermost. No sooner had Kelly made himself necessary 
for the ministration of the Show-stone—and truly, few other 
seérs could excel the wonders he reports as manifest to his 
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sight—than he asserted a brutal ascendency over the old 
man, threatening at every difference or dispute to quit his 
office, a menace which held Dee ever subject to his rule. 
‘A spiritual creature on my right shoulder saith come 
‘away.’ (This dialogue is inscribed amongst Dee’s records.) 
‘ So said one to Saul, when they would have drowned him 
‘ had I not stayed him by force,’ Dee made answer. ‘ They 
‘told me,’ was Kelly’s retort, ‘that if I tarried I should 
‘be hanged.’ Then he brings a new plea for departure. 
He goes so far as to asperse the character of the angelic 
visitants and ‘fears for his soul’s health if he have any 
‘ more dealings with them,’ and Dee ‘ pawns his own soul 
‘that they are the emissaries of God.’ ‘O Madini,’ cried 
the gentle old scholar after one such contest, ‘ shall I have 
‘any more of these grievous pangs ?’ 

Before, however, Kelly finally abandoned the profession 
vf skryer for the more profitable trade of alchemy—a craft, 
we learn, Kelly’s sister was practising with success in 
Worcester—he had yet to perpetrate one master stroke 
of villany. The accomplished scholar of Elizabeth’s court 
was to play his part in a domestic tragedy worthy to rank 
with the most sombre plots of Elizabethan dramatists. 

The April of 1587 had come. The little band of wanderers 
had exchanged perforce the patronage of kings and emperors 
for that of Count Rosenberg, an initiate in spiritual 
mysteries. In the old castle of Trebon in Bohemia were 
domiciled as guests John Dee and Jane, his wife, his first- 
born, Arthur (afterwards physician to Charles I.), Katherine, 
his daughter, aged six, without whom her father ‘ could not 
‘ live,’ Roland, Michael, and Theodore, a three-months’ old 
baby, Marie, Jane Dee’s woman, and John, a page. With 
them, in rooms adjoining Dr. Dee’s apartments, abode 
Edward Kelly and Joan, his childless and unloved wife. ‘I 
* cannot abide my wife, I love her not; nay, I abhor her,’ so 
Kelly vehemently proclaimed his hatred, and for once the 
ring of truth attaches to his utterance. Alas for Joan 
Kelly! Alas, too, we take it, for Jane Dee! 

That spring Master John Dee seems to have resigned 
himself to Kelly’s long-threatened departure. With many 
prayers he had dedicated Arthur Dee, then nine years old, 
to the ministry of the Show-stone. All unconsciously in 
the marginal notes and commentaries of his diary, Dee, with 
scattered touches, sets his own tragedy in its old-world 
framework. The picture of the old Bohemian castle rises 
before us in curioys completeness, The ‘very goodly’ 
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chapel with its many windows, communicating with the 
rooms set apart for Dee’s use; the mystical table erected 
therein, where stood the sacred crystal in its graven circle 
of gold; the ‘New Garden’ beneath the castle walls, with 
stairs that led downwards to it, and the little river, fringed 
with willows and full of small fish, which ran through the 
garden, and where Dee was wont willingly to walk. And near 
at hand another chapel, where Prince Rosenberg was accus- 
tomed to observe his own devotions. And in the castle 
galleries, and in the chapel, and in the gardens to Kelly’s 
eyes and Dee’s faith the spirits passed continually to and 
fro, although to Arthur Dee, exercised daily in the 
skryer’s office, the visions were broken and the angelic 
voices dumb. 

Of the two women concerned in the story the diary tells 
little. Of Joan Kelly we know only that she was the 
younger by some seven years, that she was a childless wife, 
hated by Kelly and, it would appear, formerly befriended by 
Jane Dee. Jane Dee herself, thirty or thirty-two years 
younger than her husband, seems to have been a woman of 
fragile frame and delicate health. ‘That Jane my wife 
‘ may be recovered of her sickness ’ is a constantly recurring 
petition made by John Dee on her behalf to the angels of 
the stone. One brief letter written by her has kept its 
irrelevant place amongst the records of spiritual communi- 
cations. It is so empty a missive that its very emptiness 
points to some special significance it held for her husband’s 
eyes. 

- Sweetheart,’ she wrote from ‘Trebon, during some 
temporary absence of Master Dee’s, ‘1 commend me unto 
* you, hoping in God that you are in good health as I and 
‘my children are, I praise God for it. I have none otier 
‘ matter to write unto you at this time.’ Was she too, as 
Kelly, playing upon the simplicity of her husband? Or 
was she but another victim of the same disastrous delusion ? 
The old Bohemian castle, within whose walls the brief note 
was penned, holds fast and silently Jane Dee’s secret. 

The entries in the last pages of the diary tell, although 
disjointedly, as life tells its own stories, the sequel. 
April 17, it being a Friday, Arthur Dee at noon stood before 
the Show-stone in the little chapel. Kelly loitered without 
in the corridor. Arthur, gazing into the crystal, saw 
nothing. John Dee, kneeling, prayed his many prayers 
beside the sacred table. Still, there was neither voice nor 
vision. Then, from the gallery without the chapel where 
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he walked alone, Kelly saw a great number of spirits. 
Madini, the days of whose childhood were departed, and 
many others. They went in and out of the chapel in dis- 
ordered fashion and in foul and uncomely guise. Yet 
was the semblance of evil ‘justified and good,’ the voices 
declared to Kelly. Saturday, the 18th day of April, Kelly 
once again, at John Dee’s desire, consented to perform the 
oftice of skryer. To his ears the spiritual message, refused 
to the hearing of the child, was audible. Madini stood 
before him and she spoke aloud. ‘Behold you are become 
‘free.’ (Once more the tenets of the anabaptist king seem 
to echo in Kelly’s brain.) Henceforth, so Madini decrees, 
they four shall use that freedom—John Dee, Edward 
Kelly, the wife beloved, and the wife abhorred, shall 
dwell together, the marriage bond of unilluminated man 
cancelled and annulled, Dee and Kelly ‘shall hold their 
* wives in common.’ 

For the space of some days even the faith of John Dee 
wavered. What manner of voice, he questioned, could this 
be? While Kelly, crowning his imposture with well-feigned 
assumption of horror, pronounced it a ‘ doctrine of devils ;’ 
and through the night Jane Dee watched and wept and 
trembled. But new visions reiterated the command, step 
by step honour made submission to faith, and the strange 
tragedy moved slowly onward to its foregone conclusion. 
John Dee ‘soothed his wife’s fears, and she showed 
‘herself resolved to obey the admonition. . . . On Sunda 
‘the 3rd May, anno 1587, I, John Dee, Edward Kelly, 
‘and our two wives covenanted with God and _ sub- 
* scribed the same for indissoluble and inviolable unities, 
‘charity, and friendship-keeping between us four and all 
‘things to be between us in common, as God by sundry 
‘ means willed us todo.’ This covenant accomplished, Kelly 
‘ changed his purpose of departing.’ 

Little more is recorded in the diary of that final cata- 
strophe. While its issues lay in suspense the Show-stone had 
vanished—stolen by robber angels. Now it was restored. 
As Kelly walked by the riverside two spirits strove by a 
willow tree. They spake of the stone; it would be found 
beneath Jane Dee’s pillow, as that day she lay ill at ease 
in her own chamber. And there Dee found it, ‘ whereat 
‘ Kelly wondered greatly, but I and my wife rejoiced,’ the 
old man says simply. On May 22‘ Mistress Kelly received 
‘the sacrament, and to me and my wife gave her hand in 
‘ charity,’ we read in the private diary edited by Mr. 
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Halliwell. But in July ‘Mr. Thomas Southwell did labour 
‘with Mistress Kelly for to furder charity and friendship.’ 
A few more vague visions, empty promises and indefinite 
predictions, and the entries of spiritual communications close 
abruptly. A lapse of twenty years intervenes before the 
diary reopens in 1607. 

During the remaining seven years of Kelly’s life they met 
no more, although letters passed between them, and Dee 
long cherished a hope of Kelly’s return. The sequel of 
Kelly’s history is soon told. After quitting Dee’s service 
he repaired once more to the court of Rudolph, where he 
appears to have been knighted and retained in a species of 
imprisonment as Imperial alchemist.* His fame is attested 
in Lord Bacon’s account of a certain dinner given by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Sir Edward Dyer. Dyer, the 
favourite poet-diplomatist of Elizabeth—known best to 
posterity as the author of the lyric ‘My mind to me a 
‘ kingdom is --was godfather to John Dee’s eldest child, 
and we find him as early as the year 1577, in company with 
the Earl of Leicester and Philip Sidney, a guest in Dee’s 
house. 

‘Edward Dyer,’ s> runs Lord Bacon’s anecdote, ‘a grave and wise 
gentleman, did much believe in Kelly the alchemist; that he did 
indeed the work, and made gold; insomuch as that he went himself 
into Germany, where Kelly then was, to inform himself fully thereof.t 
After his return he dined with my lord of Canterbury, where at that 
time was at table Dr. Browne, the physician. They fell in talk of 
Kelly. Sir Edward Dyer, turning to the Archbishop, said: “I do 
assure your grace that that I shall tell you is truth. I am an eye- 
witness thereof, and if I had not seen it I should not have believed it. 
I saw Master Kelly put of the base metal into the crucible, and after 
it was set a little upon the fire, and a very small quantity of the medi- 
cine put in and stirred with a stick of wood, it came forth in great 
proportion perfect gold, to the touch, to the hammer, to the test.” 
Said the Bishop: “ You had need take heed what you say, Sir Edward 
Dyer, for here is an infidel at the board.” Sir Edward Dyer said 
again pleasantly : “‘I should have looked for an infidel sooner in any 
place than at your grace’s table” “ What say you, Dr, Browne?” 
(saith the Bishop). Dr. Browne answered after his blunt and huddling 
manner: “The gentleman hath spoken enough for me.” ‘ Why,” 


* D'Israeli suggests this was the period when ‘strange alchemical 
projections of pewter flagons were turned into silver, which the gold- 
smiths of Prague bought, and were afterwards attested by Arthur Dee 
to Sir T. Browne.’ 

T Bacon himself addressed Kelly with respect for his ‘ virtues, 
wisedom, and learning,’ 
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saith the Bishop, “ what hath he said?” ‘ Marry,” saith Dr. Browne, 
“he said he would not have believed it except he had seen it, and no 
more will I.”’’ 


After such a report, however, it is not surprising that 
Elizabeth, who was no ‘infidel,’ sent a secret emissary to 
recall Sir Edward Kelly to her service. Kept by Rudolph a 
prisoner in his own house at Prague—probably on just 
grounds of suspicion—Kelly was in no wise unwilling to 
change masters. But attempting to escape he fell from the 
battlements of his prison, and died from the injuries received 
a few days later—a death more or less corresponding to 
predictions of his own. The year of his death appears to be 
that given by Dee, 1595, although Mr. Wright dates it 
earlier, 

John Dee survived Kelly by the space of thirteen years. He 
returned to England in 1589, bringing with him a newborn 
child, by name Madini. Elizabeth received him kindly, but 
henceforth Dee’s fortunes declined -hisday wasover. ‘Sailing 
‘against the wind’s eye,’ as be said of himself, poverty, 
sickness, and neglect dogged his steps. His genius—as 
D’ Israeli says—was as erratic as the course of life he fell 
into, and though ‘ it kept great objects in view,’ even James I., 
superstitious as he was shrewd, observed ‘ Dee will go mad.’ 
The Wardenship of the College of Manchester was never- 
theless conferred upon him, and James retained the aged 
scholar under his royal protection. 

During those years a new skryer, Bartholomew Hinkman, 
seems to have taken Kelly’s place. But Bartholomew 
lacked Kelly’s genius, or, it may be, Dee lacked somewhat 
of his old faith, for the ‘reports of his [ Bartholomew’s| 
‘untrue actions [with spirits] were barnt before me and 
‘my wife,’ Dee writes in one of the entries of his private 
diary [1600|—a conflagration which partially accounts for 
the long hiatus in his records of spiritual dealings in the 
larger folio. 

Yet, despite his ‘untruth,’ when that record re-opens, 
Bartholomew still plays the part of angelic interpreter. John 
Dee is once more domiciled in his old home at Mortlake, 
‘very poor,’ as Lilly states, ‘and enforced many times to 
‘ sell some book or other to buy his dinner with.’ Thither 
Raphael, the Throne Angel, was, on March 24, sent to 
comfort him in his penury. Some fourteen pages contain 
the last entries of the book, but bereft of Kelly’s keen 
imagination and ready wit, the angelic communications 
have lost their eloquence. Yet they are not without a 
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pathetic interest. The old man—Dee had reached his 
79th year—must set forth on a new journey. So Raphael, 
by the mouth of Hinkman, declared on the July of the same 
year. And Dee, ever obedient to the angelic utterances, 
even when conveyed by the hired lips of faithless servants, 
questions docilely ‘ Whither?’ And who shall travel in his 
company? And concerning his books, what shall he do 
with them? Will he return from the journey, and shall he 
retain his title to enjoy his house at his return? What shall 
Arthur his son do? And what of his daughter Katherine ? 
And Raphael answers these and other interrogations of 
lesser import. Arthur has taken the silver-gilt bell-salt, 
and likewise other goods pertaining to his father. Dee 
need preserve no right of tenancy in his old home. He may 
go where he lists; being come to that place God will 
have him in, he will have little mind to return. For his 
daughter Katherine, ‘ thou thyself,’ said Raphael, ‘ dost best 
‘ know that without her thou canst not be.’ Let us trust 
the need was not reciprocal, for on the road John Dee 
must travel two may not walk abreast! On Septem- 
ber 7, 1607, the diary ends. The following year John Dee 
was dead. 

After some such manner lived, each according to his kind, 
Dr. Dee in the sixteenth century, Simon Forman at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, William Lilly at its close, 
when, so far as England was concerned, magic as magic, with 
all its squalid miseries of sorcery and witchcraft, practically 
expired. ‘La Magie Pathologique,’ to revert to M. Maury’s 
forecast of forty years ago, was alone left as the heritage of 
the generations to come. New interpretations have attached 
themselves to old phenomena, ‘on a jadis brilé pas mal de 
‘gens qui n’étaient nullement possédés par l’Esprit du 
‘Mal; maintenant on noie sous les douches ceux qui le 
‘sont. Nous diagnostiquons au rebours du moyen-ige,’ 
is M. Huysmans’s epitome of the new conditions of opinion. 
Supernaturalism—outside the province of theology-—has 
been finally banished, and the witch, the magician, the 
alchemist, and the astrologer have passed to their own 
abiding place in the dust of dead centuries. Specialists 
in hypnotism, students of somnambulism and _hallucina- 
tion, experimenters in still unexplored realms of physical 
and mental science, have taken possession of the domain 
where necromancers conjured and diviners dreamed. Yet 
other wheels besides the Wheel of Fortune turn. The 
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house where the occultism of the past once dwelt has been 
swept, garnished, and re-tenanted. But many fragments of 
the ancient furniture remain. And to some of us it would 
seem that, though new feet tread the floor and new voices 
break the silence, some breath of the old atmosphere stirs 
again in the long abandoned chambers, that the smoulder- 
ing ashes of extinct fires requicken on the long deserted 
hearths. 
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Ant. ILL.—1. Poems. By Srerpuen Puiuures. London: 
1897, 

2. Paolo and Francesea: a Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
STEPHEN Puiviies. London: 1899. 


tT has become a commonplace, but one of those common- 
places which minds of a certain type take pleasure in 
repeating, that the generation born, let us say, between the 
Crimean and the Franco-Prussian wars has produced no 
genuine poet; that since Mr. Swinburne outlived the 
inspiration of his youth poetry is dead, or as good as dead, 
among us. For this opinion we can see little warrant. The 
work of Mr. Watson, Mr. Francis Thomson, and Mr. Yeats— 
to name only those about whom we feel the fullest convic- 
tion, though many would put Mr. Robert Bridges above 
any of the three—is quite worthy to rank with that of 
Herrick, Crashaw, and Carew, or any of the poets in whom 
lovers of poetry find unfailing pleasure, though the highest 
praise is never claimed for their verse. But it was evident 
enough that nothing was being written in verse which could 
entitle its author to take his place in the famous company 
to which of all men in this century only Scott, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Byron, Tennyson, and Browning 
are admitted without question, and perhaps hardly even all 
of these. Two years ago a new hope sprang into sight, and 
at the end of the century there can be no doubt that a real 
poet is again amongst us. He is, happily, quite young; and 
as surely as Wordsworth and Coleridge belonged to the nine- 
teenth century rather than to that in which ‘ Lyrical Poems 
‘and Ballads’ was published, so surely, in the year 1900, 
has Mr. Stephen Phillips his career before and not behind 
him. And, since these milestones in time have always 
their effect upon human feeling, it is impossible not to 
rejoice that we enter on the fresh lap with this good 
omen, that there is amongst us a man who can stir in us 
the old thrill and rouse us to a sense of the tragic beauty, 
the haunting mystery of life. 

Every poet inherits as well as creates, reflects light as 
well as emits it, and this applies both to the matter and the 
form of his art. Mr. Phillips, coming after Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburne, found the existing standard of verse for 
almost any possible use brought to a pitch so high that 
in it he could scarcely better his instructors;' he found 
poetic style fixed, but not rigid, an instrument perfected 
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and ready to his hand. He found also, as every poet does, 
two domains in which to adventure. There was first a 
bewildering mass of material broken in to the purposes 
of poetry: stories and myths from every age and country 
told already and consecrated to beauty, half familiar yet 
ready to take new shape and new colour in the artist’s hand. 
Also about him there was the world, huge, weltering, shape- 
less, inarticulate, the modern world, ugly, disguised, and 
distorted, yet bathed in the same air, thrilled with the same 
emotions as when man came out of Eden. Out of this he 
might shape something; but he must rough-hew it for 
himself. That choice is always before every poet, and the 
special interest that attached to Mr. Phillips’s first volume 
was that he had attempted both ways. His earliest work 
(it had been published in 1896 in a tiny pamphlet) was the 
poem ‘Christ in Hades,’ a strange blending of Christian 
and Pagan mythos; for the dead world which Jesus enters 
is rather Hades as Virgil pictured it than any realm of 
Dante’s Inferno. Proserpina sits throned there, and the 
thrill of Christ’s coming is by her mistaken for the advent 
of Hermes, calling her to the upper world when the grain 
quickens in the ground. This new Orpheus checks Ixion’s 
wheel, and stays the labour of Sisyphus; but as he advances 
through the realm of shadow, drawing the multitudes after 
him as he drew them on earth, one ghost meets him still 
unreleased. Christ cannot free his antetype Prometheus, 
the other who took upon himself grief in full foreknow- 
ledge, suffering for the salvation of others; and the Titan 
speaks : 
‘O Christ, canst thou a nail move from these feet, 
Thou who art standing in such love of me ? 
hy hands are too like mine to undo these bonds.’ 


Thus the poet’s imagination works, combining old things 
into new shapes, and the Pagan myth and the Christian 
take colour each from the other; but the material wrought 
upon has been worked over by many masters. Everywhere 
in the poem there is evidence of strong imagination, but of 
imagination fed by memory and the thoughts of other men. 
And the style, too, is charged with reminiscence. Lines like 
these : 

‘ Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors and sad, unflattered kings ;’ 
or this: 
‘ After him in passion swept 
Deal Asia, murmuring; and the buried North.’ 
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have unquestionably the accent of great poetry, but they 
have not the individual accent. The utterance is a large 
utterance, which has caught not only the actual beauty of 
words but the magic of suggestion, the hint not only of 
colour, sound, and movement, but of the spirit of things ; 
yet it is not an unmistakable voice. Reading these 
lines: 
* But when he had spoken, Christ no answer made. 
Upon his hands in uncouth gratitude 
Great prisoners, muttering, fawned ; behind them stood 
Dreadful suspended business and vast life 
Pausing, dismantled piers and naked frames.’ 


one says to oneself ‘So Milton might have written.’ 
Throughout the poem there prevails something of the 
academic ; some trace of an art deliberately putting itself to 
school; and one recognises that the artist is still experi- 
menting in metre, not always with success. Infinite variety 
should be the aim of a writer in blank verse, yet within 
certain limits, and a phrase which by its effect of hiatus 
would be condemned even in prose can never be good in 
verse. For example, the line 


‘And one yearning as wide as is the world’ 


limps and does not merely drag; the fault lies not in the 
inverted foot, but in the sequence of weak syllables following 
it. In short, the effect, designed no doubt to heighten the 
physical suggestion conveyed in the word ‘yearning,’ is 

gained at a “sacrifice of true rhythm. Worse still is this 
instance : 


‘ Just as a widower that dreaming holds 
His dead wife in his arms, not wondering, 
So natural it appears; then, starting up 
With trivial words or even with a jest, 
Realises all the uneoloured dawn, 
And near his head the young bird in the leaves 
Stirring—not less, not otherwise, do we 
Want in this colourless country the warm earth.’ 


That is a fine passage of fitiely varied cadence utterly 
marred by one intolerable line which we have italicised. 
The word ‘ realises’ can only be scanned as two trochees, 
and no iambic line can possibly begin with it ; for in iambic 
verse the total effect of any line must be iambic. In other 
instances, the boldness of experiment can only be justified 
by assuming a quickness of apprehension which the ordi- 
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nary reader does not possess. Proserpina begins her 
speech : 
‘Then, stretching out her arms, she said, 
*©O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight 
Thine eyes are still too dazed to see us clear.” ’ 


The balance of the second of these lines demands that it 
should be read with a pause upon the first syllable and a 
distribution of the accent on the last word ‘sunlight,’ 
which is hardly natural. Yet, for the special emphasis, 
accent is needed upon the ‘light;’ it is as though the poet 
claimed attention for the two parts of the word. Whether 
this device be or be not admissible may be argued, but it is 
habitual with Mr. Phillips. Only the other day some noble 
verses were published by him on the Dreyfus verdict—an 
appeal to the ‘Lord of Hosts’ for retribution—in which 
this couplet oveurred : 
‘ We praise thy patience of the growing hour, 
Thy wisdom gradual that brings the flower.’ 


Plainly it would have been easier to write, 
‘Thy gradual wisdom that brings forth the flower.’ 


But presumably the poet wished to give to the word 
‘ gradual’ a length of sound which it has not in ordinary 
speech, and this he secured by so placing it that the three 
syllables must be sounded, and slowly sounded, to*give 
value to the line. A more commendable boldness with a 
like object may be exemplified from ‘ Christ in Hades’ :— 
‘A wonderful stillness stopped her; like to trees 
Motionless in an ecstasy of rain, 
So the tall dead stood drooping around Christ.’ 


Nobody can stick at the rhythm of the first line, yet it is 
entirely irregular. But if it be made regular by removing 
the first word the stress instantly falls on the word 
‘ wonderful,’ not, where it is needed, on ‘stillness.’ As it 
stands, the ear is grateful not only for a variation of the 
cadence, which interrupts but does not derange the iambic 
rhythm, but also for the just emphasis. 

_ Yet in the management of verse Mr. Phillips has advanced 
towards conformity rather than towards deviation from 
the normal. ‘Christ in Hades’ was not a long poem, yet 
beside those quoted there were a good many lines in it that 
defied the ordinary rules of scansion; in ‘ Marpessa’ there 
are fewer, and none that cannot be defended, while in a 
majority of instances they are triumphantly successful ; and 
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in ‘Endymion’ (published last year in the ‘ Nineteenth 
‘ Century’) fewer still. These three poems have to be con- 
sidered together, for they all conform more or less to a 
common type ; they are idylls on the model of ‘none ;* and 
if ‘Christ in Hades’ showed by many passages a conscious 
and deliberate study of Milton, the other two betray the 
extent of the poet’s debt to Tennyson. It was in these 
poems, working, as we have said, with material already 
subdued to beauty, where the subject did not struggle 
against him, that Mr. Phillips displayed his technical 
mastery of poetic form. He had achieved a style, and the 
style was his own, but coloured at every turn with Tenny- 
son’s influence. Like almost every artist, he came from a 
school, and there was no mistaking his master ; but there 
was no mistaking either the disciple’s originality. In each 
case the poet’s imagination had been at work adding 
beauty to what was beautiful already, reading, as Tennyson 
had done before him, a new significance into the old myth. 
‘ Tithonus’ is more new than old in its import, and so is 
this ‘ Endymion,’ this poem of the dreamer, whose lips have 
been touched by the lonely barren spirit of night’s beauty ; 
by the cold orb that sheds not life but repose, not light but 
mystery. If there is sunlight there must be moonshine; if 
joy there must be sorrow; and when the moon stoops to 
earth for love, the ocean, unswayed by her, rushes from its 
limits. And so—as Mr. Phillips reads the legend-—Diana 
shines for ever cold and unwedded; and for those who are 
of her following there is no joy, but dreams; in dreams she 
kisses them; they are lonely, yet strangers to no sorrow or 
no joy; the grief with which she touches them is 
* Magical distress, 
Distant delicious trouble and new pain.’ 
To this poem, and to Endymion’s cry, 


‘I must make music of my brother's pain,’ 


we have referred, not as wishing to criticise what has not 
yet been finally issued in book form, and is at present open 
to censure on many points of detail, but because it holds, 
we imagine, Mr. Phillips’s conception of the poet’s soul. At 
all events, he himself in his work has not only sought, but 
celebrated the inspiration of sorrow. That is the central 
thought of ‘ Marpessa,’ the idyll which tells how ‘ Marpessa 
‘ being given her choice by Zeus between the god Apollo and 
‘ Idas, a mortal, chose Idas.’ This poem, which upon the 
whole did most to convince critics that here at last was 
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a man of whom greatness might confidently be predicted, if 
not actually affirmed, directly challenges comparison with 
* (Knone.’ 

As in ‘(Enone,’ so here the arbitrament was to be decided 
at ‘the deep mid noon.’ It is Apollo who speaks first, 
urging his proffer to Marpessa. She, being born human, 
is destined to ‘ taste of the earth sorrow,’ and the pity of 
it moves even him, ‘a spirit sliding through tranquillity.’ 
For, he cries: 

‘'Thy life has been 
The history of a flower in the air 
Liable but to breezes and to time, 
As rich and purposeless as is the rose : 
Thy simple doom is to be beautiful- 
Thee God created but to grow, not strive, 
And not to suffer, merely to be sweet. 
The favourite of his rains; and thou, indeed, 
Lately upon the summer wast disclosed.’ 


Here one may pause in the quotation to call attention to 
the surpassing beauty of the verse where the words fall 
easily and inevitably into their places. ‘The history of a 
‘flower in the air’—the line is light as a blossom; but 
springing from that soft cadence the verse gathers weight 
and majesty, a god’s utterance. And everywhere there is 
the felicity of style, the ‘ perpetual slight innovation ’ where 
the word holds more than a simple meaning: 
‘Thou, indeed, 
Lately upon the summer wast disclosed.’ 


The bud unfolds, the face opens upon the world its revela- 
tion. That is how great poets write. 

Then the god paints the doom of roses and the sadder 
fading of souls, and against these he sets his offer, a 
partnership in the sun’s joys : 

* And thou shalt know that first leap of the sea 
Toward me: the grateful upward look of earth 
Emerging roseate from her bath of dew— 
We two in heaven dancing,—Babylon 
Shall flash and murmur and cry from under us, 
And Nineveh catch fire, and at our feet 
Be hurled with her inhabitants, and all 
Adoring Asia kindle and hugely bloom ;— 
We two in heaven running,—-continents 
Shall lighten, ocean unto ocean flash, 
And rapidly laugh till all this world is warm.’ 


That is surely a triumphant piece of imagination; the 
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myth grows real, not fantastic, in this vision of the world’s 
response to light. And the words dance and sing together ; 
the verse thrills and quickens till this passage of pure fancy 
excites like a battle song. Quotation must have a limit, 
and we can give no more of the god’s pleading, nor dwell on 
the speech of Idas calling love to love. Yet this should be 
said here, that the special skill of Mr. Phillips in suggesting 
beauty is to render not only things, but the atmosphere of 
things. It is a point we must recur to, and here we would 
only say that, in pleading, Idas pleads the magic of Mar- 
pessa’s beauty, all it hints more than all it utters. 


‘Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 
It has been died for, though I know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West 
And of sad sea horizons.’ 


To this mystery, to this soul of sadness in her, [das makes 
appeal; and it speaks in her answer. Reciting the god’s 
offer in all humility, she comes at Jast to his crowning gift 
of immortality, of exemption from the human lot ; and she 
claims for herself her human completion in sorrow: 


* Out of our sadness have we made this world 

So beautiful; the sea sighs in our brain, 

And in our heart that yearning of the moon. 

To all this sorrow was I born, and, since 

Out of a human womb I came, I am 

Not eager to forego it; I would scorn 

To elude the heaviness and take the joy, 

For pain came with the sap, pangs with the bloom : 
This is the sting, the wonder.’ 


That is her true answer; her claim to the human inherit- 
ance. But the poem does not stop there, and diverges into 
a passage beautiful indeed, but against the logic of the 
theme, when she pictures the life that should be hers with 


the god when her bloom should wane, and she be forced to 
woo her lover : 


‘Faded, not sure of thee, with desperate siniles 
And pitiful devices of my dress 
Or fashion of my hair; thou wouldst grow kind, 
Most bitter to a woman that was loved.’ 


Yet the god’s proffer was of an ageless life such as his own, 
a life always at noontide. Mr. Phillips has been betrayed 
into the sin of irrelevancy, and has wasted noble verses 
instead of concentrating at once upon the contrast, the life 
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that is to be hers with Idas, a life passing from ‘the first 
‘ sweet sting of love,’ ‘the sweet that almost venom was,’ 
into 
‘ Beautiful friendship tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life.’ 


And perhaps this wavering in the central conduct of the 
theme rather than any lapse in the quality of the verse leads 
one to think Marpessa’s speech too long. Undue expansion 
is a fault that Mr. Phillips has learnt to avoid. 

So far we have written of the work about which there are 
practically no two opinions. A man who does not think 
‘ Marpessa’ good poetry must have a very singular standard. 
But the case is quite different about the other poems in the 
first volume. As for the lyrics, there is not much to be 
said ; almost alone among recent poets, Mr. Phillips is at 
his worst in this kind, and the blank verse lines to Milton, 
though fine, are not extraordinary. There remain two long 
poems, ‘The Woman with the Dead Soul’ and ‘ The Wife,’ 
absolutely unlike the rest. To begin with, they are written 
in the heroic couplet, a metre which, we may say in passing, 
Mr. Phillips has since then handled repeatedly and with 
increasing success. But the theme and the treatment of 
the theme in each case are bold innovation. In each there is 
narrated the tragedy ofa life, but a tragedy of the squalid 
life that passes us in the welter of London. Has tragedy a 
right to be sung when it is the tragedy of the public-house, 
the tragedy of the prostitute? Modern art has answered 
the question so copiously in the affirmative that there is no 
use in debating. Ifa man has vision he will see; if he has 
with vision the poet’s gift, he will certainly make us see. 
Only, we have a right to demand that he shall see deep 
enough, that his revelation shall be sincere. We do not 
blame even Swift for his terrible insight, we shudder and 
we pity the eye that could see nothing but rottenness. Yet 
from a poet we expect not the vision of the satirist, but a 
wider outlook that shall show us ugliness if need be, but 
only seen as an offence against beauty, so that the vision of 
ugliness is also a vision of beauty. The poet’s business is 
not to lacerate, but to quicken, to thrill it may be with pity 
and terror, not to madden with despair, to wring somehow 
or other music and not discord out of his brother’s pain. In 
allart, if it is to fulfil art’s function, there must be some element 
of pleasurable emotion; and if a man sees and feels in the eyes 
of prostituted women in the streets or dazed drunkards in a 
tavern all the degradation of their lives, every act of the 
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sickening tragedy, and sees no more than that, why should 
we thank him for lending to us the curse of his faculty? 
And yet, are we to wish that our poets should be deaf and 
blind to the world that is at our doors, gazing for ever at 
remote dim histories, noble and unrealised as far-off mountain 
shapes, listening only to the far-off murmur of lamentations 
that fall soft and deadened upon the ear? Scarcely that. 
One can only demand that the poet’s art, which shows us his 
own vision, should set things in their true focus and not 
resolve the universe into one meaningless blur of pain. 
Whether Mr. Phillips has succeeded or not we can hardly 
decide, but there is no question but that his attempts in 
these tragedies of modern life were more significant and 
more original than lis successes in the well-beaten track. 
He has faced the ugliest things in life and tried to make 
them fall into a harmony. This is how he begins his first 
poem, ‘The Woman with a Dead Soul:’ 

‘ Allured by the disastrous tavern light, 

Unhappy things flew in out of the night; 
And ever the sad human swarm returned, 
Some crazy fluttering and some half-burned.’ 


It is the tragedy of moths at a candle, somehow more bear- 
able when you look at it like that, yet not less tragic. And 
among the ‘ slow-tasting bargainers ’ there was seen the face 
that beyond the rest appalled him, the face of a woman in 
whom there was no struggle either to fly or to return : 
‘ She turned her eyes on me; they had no ray, 

But stared like windows in the peer of day ; 

So cold her gaze that I bowed down my head 

Trembling ; it seemed to me that she was dead.’ 


Yet she could speak, tell in her own way ‘the dreadful 
placid tale :’ 


‘She with a soul was born: she felt it leap 
Within her: it could wonder, laugh, and weep, 
But dismally as rain on ocean blear, 

The days upon that human spirit dear 

Fell ; and existence lean, in sky dead grey, 
Withholding steadily starved it away : 
London ignored it with deliberate stare, 
Until the delicate thing began to wear. 

She felt it ailing for she knew not what; 
Feebly she wept, but she could aid it not. 
Ah, not the stirring child within the womb 
Hath such an urgent need of light and room ! 
Then hungry grew her soul: she looked around, 
But nothing to allay that famine found ; 
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She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew ; at times she felt it pull 
Imploring thinly something beautiful, 
And in the night was painfully awake, 
And struggled in the darkness till daybreak. 
For not at once, not without any strife, 
It died; at times it started back to life, 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Paradise again, 
Now at some flower, or human face, or sky 
With silent tremble of infinity, 
Or at some waft of fields in midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body, for no more it cried, 
Vexed her no more; and now monotonous life 
Easily passed ; she was exempt from strife ; 
And from her soul was willing to be freed, 
She could not keep what she could never feed ; 
And she was well; above or bliss or care ; 
Ilunger and thirst wore her emotions bare. 
lor the great stars consented, and withdrew, 
And music, and the moon, greenness and dew. 
Yet for a time more heavily and slow 
She walked, and indolently worked, as though 
About with her she could not help but bring 
Within her busy body the dead thing.’ 


That is the story; with what masterly hand the teller of 
it is sketched, you must read to see. It is plain enough 
that here the instrument in the poet’s hand is severely 
taxed; some of the lines are obscure, some awkward. The 
thing is done roughly, yet somehow it is done, and this 
woman, sipping gin by the bar, grows into a tragic figure, 
though in all her life nothing has happened that can be 
related as an event. The tragedy ceases to be squalid, and 
rises to the dignity of calm sorrow, hopeless if you will, yet 
not merciless ; the framer of this creature has his opiates, 
and for those Jess unhappy there is the beauty of the world. 
There is still dawn and evening, still the wonder of created 
things, and for those who cannot feel them there is forget- 
fulness. What was said above must be repeated here; Mr. 
Phillips has caught in his opening lines the tragic atmosphere 
of this human moth trap; yet in a few more verses he 
renders the very spirit of breathing fields and dewy sky, and 
thought of the one renders the other endurable. 

‘The Wife,’ his other tragic idyll of London streets, tells 
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how a woman, left with her child and her sick husband 
starving in a bare garret, goes out to sell herself for bread. 
and, returning with it, finds her man dead. It is a material 
tragedy, as the other was spiritual; the mind can con- 
ceive of nothing more deeply tragic, and the story is told 
with the barest words. Here is the passage upon which one 
would insist : 
‘ But at the door a moment did she quail, 

Ilearing her little son behind her wail ; 

Who, waking, stretched his arms out to her wide, 

And softly, “ Mother, take me with you!” cried ; 

For he would run beside her, clasping tight 

Iler hand, and lag at every window bright, 

Or near some stall beneath the wild gas-flare 

At the dim fruit in ghostly bloom would stare. 

Toward him she turned, and felt her bosom swell 

Wildly : he was so young almost she fell ; 

Yet took him up, and to allay his cries 

Smiled at him with her lips, not with her eyes, 

Then laid him down ; away her hand she snatched, 

And now with streaming face the door unlatched.’ 


Everything is reduced to the baldest statement, and by delibe- 
rate choice the physical fact is insisted on with unrelenting 
vision. Once we think the method betrays Mr. Phillips— 
the touch intended to convey the woman’s hurried stooping 


gesture is hardly plain enough—and once it is worthy of 
Dante, in the line— 


‘Smiled at him with her lips, not with her eyes.’ 


In the passage which follows the metre breaks into octo- 
syllabics, and the writer strains language and grammar 
desperately in his effort to render the strange drift of human 
beings in the gaslit Strand, into which the woman passes on 
her dreadful going out, and her more dreadful return. Then 
comes the worst artistic mistake with which we have to 
charge Mr. Phillips. To the ‘inevitable brutality of his 
subject he adds wanton brutality of words and ideas: 

‘ With her right arm the door she pushed, 
And to the dead the widow rushed. 
But at the sight so deeply was she torn, 
She babbled to him like one lately born ; 
And sorrowful dim sounds about him made, 
That were not speech: at last she grew afraid. 
“ He is not dead!” she cried, “ I'll think it not! 
I shall go mad to see my darling rot. 
[ cannot imagine, O my Father, God, ' 
That this kind hand will movlder in the elod } 
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Deal! Is he dead? But I will find him fast, 

Pll catch his spirit up upon the blast. 

We have been so long together, much have known, 
And old friends out of sadness have we grown.”’’ 


The whole of that is ill written, violent, almost turgid, and, 
in our judgement, false. What follows makes amends when 
the woman, like a stranger makes ‘ meek advances’ to her 
own child, weeps over him, and pours out to his baby-ears 
her sorrow, thinking over past days till nature works upon 
her its terrible and soothing compulsion; though in the last 
line again the dreadful nakedness of phrase stamps the 
unspeakable tragedy : 


‘So the mild beauty of old happiness 
Wandered into her mind with strange distress, 
Till slowly with the gathering light, lo Life 
Came back on her; Desire and Dust and Strife ; 
The huge and various world with murmur grand. 
Time had begun to touch her with soft hand, 
And sacred passing hours with all things new, 
Divine forgetfulness and falling dew. 
Then hunger fell on her; she set a plate ; 
Mother and child that food together ate.’ 


The volume of poems then showed upon the whole, one 
would say, an artist with imperfect but increasing technical 
mastery; an imagination, even in the region of pure fancy, 
as in the sun-god’s speech, always fed with reality, not 
constructing dreams iu vacuo, but vivified with the processes 
of life; and a mind not merely serious, but tragic in its cast, 
drawn to the soul of sorrow in things, apprehending to the 
uttermost the desperate issues of human existence. There 
was ripe work, and there were crudities; but everywhere 
there was the strong sap of a new growth. Since then have 
appeared stray poems exhibiting the same genius and the 
same imperfection. Now there is published what is a new 
thing in the literature of England since the days of Shake- 
speare and his friends; a play written in close conformity 
with stage requirements, which is in every respect a 
poem. And it is on the strength of this work that we are 
bold not to predict, but claim for Mr. Phillips a place among 
the really great names in English poetry. The story is 
that of Giovanni Malatesta, tyrant of Rimini, who married 
Francesca, daughter to Polenta of Ravenna. As Arthur sent 
Lancelot, so Giovanni sent his brother Paolo to bring home 
his bride; and the new Lancelot and Guinevere fell under 
the old fate. Drawn together against their will, Giovanni 
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found thein in each other’s arms, and stabbed them codem 
ictu, eodem gladio. For the rest, Dante tells their story in 
the most famous passage of all poetry, ancient or modern. 
It was, indeed, a bold man who dared to handle again in 
verse that scene of the lovers reading from one book; and 
the highest thing we can say of Mr. Phillips is that he 
stands justified of his daring. 

The scene opens in the dark hall of the Malatesta castle 
where Giovanni, the warrior-statesman, dark, fierce, and 
humped like Richard, waits for his bride. Among the attend- 
ants stands chief a personage whom Mr. Phillips has invented 

~Lucrezia deg!’ Onesti, Giovanni’s kinswoman—onee, as it 
seems hinted, something nearer than that but for years the 
ruler of his household. Giovanni speaks first in words that 
from the earliest syllable stamp the irony of the scene. For 
this is a story whose ending all the world knows, and we 
come as they did in Greece, to watch the poet unfold it. The 
opening word is ‘ Peace,’ and the succeeding lines take up 
the irony : 
‘ Peace to this house of Rimini, henceforth. 

Kinsmen, although the Ghibelline is fallen, 

And lies out on the plains of Trentola, 

Still we have foes untrampled, wavering friends, 

Therefore, on victory to set a seal, 

To-day I take to wife Ravenna’s child, 

Daughter of great Polenta, our ally, 

Between us an indissoluble bond.’ 


The lines move stately and stiff; this is no marriage-hymn. 
And while Giovanni speaks, the chains fall at the gate—for 
this house is a fortress or a dungeon-—a door opens, sun- 
light streams into the dark place, and down the ray comes 
Paolo leading Francesca by the hand. She kneels to her 
husband, he raises her, and her face is disclosed from the 
veil. The battered statesman ‘ beat with many blows, death- 
‘pale with gushing of much blood, and deaf with war,’ 
speaks to her and to the assembly of himself and of his 
bride ‘hither all dewy from her convent fetched.’ It is 
essential to visualise this scene, for the restraint which 
throughout Mr. Phillips observes bids him leave the contrast 
of youth and age, sunlight and prison-house to speak for 
itself. Then the girl too unfolds her story : 

‘ My lord, my father gave me to you: I 
Am innocent as yet of this great life ; 
My only care to attend the holy bell, 
To sing, and to embroider curiously : 
And as through glass I view the windy world.’ 
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The poet is not lavishing ornament; the last line is an image 
beautiful in itself, but cut down to the barest limit of sugges- 
tion. Giovanni calls his cousin, the woman ‘ widowed and 
‘ childless ’ who ‘ has ruled till now this fort of soldiers—a 
‘rough hostelry,’ and bids his bride take counsel of her. 
And so the bride is brought home ; her waiting-woman leaves 
her with a last word: 


‘ Be tender with her even as God hath been.’ 


Yet, before they go, Giovanni speaks, holding his bride by 
the hand before them all: 


‘Yet one word more—be sure 
That, though I sheathe the sword, I am not tamed. 
What I have snared, in that I set my teeth 
And lose with agony.’ 


And as he speaks, Lucrezia interrupts him; in the passion 
of his thought he has gripped the girl’s hand till the tears 
stand in her eyes. It is an ugly omen. All depart except 
the central three, and Giovanni’s first word is of affairs. 
Delegates from Pesaro expect his instant decision on the 
matter of some disputed tax, so with a word of excuse he 
leaves his bride for one more moment with his brother— 
with the youth who has borne her company, and whom she 
does not fear. Instantly there comes a change. She shivers 
like a trapped beast—as Cassandra started and shivered when 
she entered the house of the Atridee—and she speaks : 


*O Paolo, 
Who were they that have lived within these walls ? 
Paolo. Why do you ask ? 
France. It is not sign or sound, 
Only it seemeth difficult to breathe ; 
It is as though I battled with this air.’ 


The house has its own atmosphere, and though she brought 
her sunlight with her into the dark, the dark is about it, 
strangling it ; she fears, not knowing what she fears—hardly 
knowing what it is to fear. She is more child than woman ; 
she has not known the initiation of grief, and to Paolo’s 
question—‘ You are not sad ? ’—she answers : 


‘ What is it to be sad? 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woes, 
Sea perils, or some long-ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings, 
I have wept but on the pages of a book, 
And I have longed for sorrow of my own.’ 
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He replies to her with kind words, and bids her joy of 
her tranquillity. For himself, that night he must be gone. 
And with the word comes her initiation, the first hint of 
sorrow. She will not have him go; she is ‘but a child,’ 
not yet used to her ‘ grave place and duty ’ : 

‘Can we not play together a brief while ? 
Stay then a little.’ 


But before he can answer Giovanni enters, and in every 
word spoken there is again the double meaning—hidden 
from him who speaks, menacing to the hearer : 


‘ Stand either side of me—you whom I love. 
I'd have you two as dear now to each other 
As both of you to me. We are, Francesca, 
A something more than brothers—fiercest friends ; 
Concordia was our mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honour, and one death. 
Any that came between us I would kill. 
Franc, Sir, I will love him: is he not my brother ?’ 


So she replies in her ignorance ; but you are to conceive 
that an actor will make it apparent how far from ignorant 
is Paolo of the perilabouthim. And when Francesca is sum- 
moned by her tirewoman, Paolo speaks at once to Giovanni, 
‘Tl say farewell to-night.’ But his brother remonstrates. 
Surely there is some mystery, and none yet has been between 
them! Eagerly he plies his questions till a thought comes: 


‘ Ah, some lady you beheld 
There at Ravenna in Francesca’s train ! 
Was it not so? 
Paolo. Urge me no more to words. 
Giov. What woman draws you thus away from me? 
Paolo. No woman, brother, draws me from this house. 
Giov. You like not then my marriage !—but, indeed, 
No marriage can dissolve the bond between us. 
Here you are free as ever in the house— 
Once more, what is the reason of your going ? 
Paolo. Brother, ’tis nothing that has chanced, but rather 
That which may chance, if here I am detained. 
Giov. Darker, and yet more dark. Now speak it out.’ 








Then the fierce temper which Giovanni has already 
avowed—the violence that showed its teeth when he held 
the girl’s hands—breaks out, and to save a quarrel Paolo 
yields. And so the toils close about the victims—on the 
one that sees, and on the two that are blind. But now there 
enters on the scene the one actor who is not merely the sport 
of fate—who forces the issue—the ‘bitter barren woman’ 
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Lucrezia. She comes to Giovanni seemingly to bid him joy, 
really to rouse his fear, in a speech that tells of first love 
with a woman’s memory of her own dreams : 
*O beware 

This child yet scarce awake upon the world ! 

Dread her first ecstasy if one should come 

That should appear to her balf-open eyes 

Wonderful as a prince from fairyland, 

Or venturing through forests toward her face.’ 


Instantly the wild beast in him rises to defend its 
prey; and under show of calming she spurs him, goads him 
with the phrase, ‘ Youth goes towards youth,’ and hints of 
his ‘ mounded back and sullen gait,’ till the man turns and 
eries out upon her bitterness. And in the intimacy of that 
fierce word-play the brooding thought of her life suddenly 
forms itself into speech-—the first great speech of the play. 
‘ Bitterness—am I bitter? ’-—she flings the word in his face. 


‘How else? my husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 
. » » Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 
For ever? And the budding cometh on, 
The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 
At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
The mufiled call of birds, how like to babes ! 
And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift, 
Omitted by his casual dew. 
Giov. Well, well, 
You are spared much: children can wring the heart. 
Lucr. Spared! to be spared what I was born to have ! 
I am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains.’ 


If that is not great poetry, what is? And the speech 
goes on; the woman’s soul reveals itself, not seeking to 
conceal her hatred, the peril and the menace that are in 
her : — 

‘It is such souls as mine that go to swell 
The childless cavern cry of the barren sea 
Or make that human ending to night wind.’ 


There at last is set before us the actor with a motive, the 
spring of fate’s engine. But—for Mr. Phillips clings to the 
outline of the story as related in the Italian book, which 
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tells of an astrologer’s prediction—there is other food to 
Giovanni’s passion of jealousy. The blind old woman who 
has been his foster-mother demands to see him, and she 


too feels the strange commotion, the troubled atmosphere 
of the house: 


‘ Ah, but a juice too pure hath now been poured 
In a dark ancient wine, and the cup seethes.’ 


As he holds her she shivers as Francesca had shivered. 
She fears for him, for the man once mailed and impenetrable 
who has now taken into his life this ‘strange soft thing,’ 
and grows at once vulnerable. While she broods upon her 
fear the dark eyes begin to see, and she sees two sitting in 
an arbour—his wife and another. But as he tears the 
words from her stammering lips she checks; ‘the face was 
‘dim ;’ only this she can tell him—in words dark as night to 
him, plain to the listener :-— 


‘ He shall be 
Not far to seek: yet perilous to find. 
Unwillingly he comes a-wooing; she 
Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they woo— 
His kiss was on her lips ere she was born.’ 


As he still questions a sound breaks in on them. ‘ What 
‘is that sound?’ she asks, and he answers, ‘My marriage 
* trumpets.’ 

So the first act closes with a last touch of the tragic irony. 
One may cavil, perhaps, at the scene of second sight; yet the 
episode is in the story, and enough belief in the possibility of 
such vision lingers or revives to justify its introduction on 
the stage; and the old blind nurse might be a figure scarcely 
less effective in her way than even Cassandra. 

In the second act the net closes, and the victims know 
themselves meshed. Paolo urges his going, yet Giovanni 
has a new reason why he should stay. He has been warned 
of peril to Francesca, and since he himself must shortly be 
absent on affairs—for the trouble grows fast in Pesaro—-who 
shall defend Francesca like Paolo from this peril, this dread 
of ‘one stealing in to woo her’? But the more Giovanni 
urges, the more strongly Paolo recoils. Then the elder 
brother, summoned away himself, bids Francesca plead for 
him, and she in her innocent ignorance tortures the man 
with pretty entreaties, till he breaks out upon her with 
words ‘sweet, but dark.’ Vaguely she knows her power 
over him; innocently she tries it; till at last he tears himself 
away, and she is left to her thoughts, the mystery of her 
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own magic. As she questions in the glass with her own 
face— 
‘ Slight face and yet the cause of woe to men’—- 


her maid comes in, and with a brief exchange of words— 
but all this scene is the most exquisite poetry —the truth is 
flashed on her: 


* Nita. Ile is, my lady, 
Your husband’s brother. 
Franc. O, I had not thought, 


I had not thought—I have sinned and I am stained.’ 


And so she has her answer. Now sorrow comes: she is 
awake, a woman now, blossoming into the fulness of her 
beauty, and her dark husband returning can scarcely take 
his fingers out of her bright hair. Yet she leaves him, and 
on the instant he is a prey again to his fears, and to 
Lucrezia, who sowed them, he imparts the crop. She, 
quick on the scent, pauses, hovers for a moment over blind 
Angela’s words, then swoops upon their meaning. But it is 
gradually and by slow steps that she leads him to narrowing 
the circle till the name is on his lips, yet he shrinks from 
uttering it till she drives him: 





‘Giovanni, who shall set a shore to love ? 
When hath it ever swerved from death, or when 
Hath it not burned away all barriers, 
Even dearest ties of mother and of son, 
Even of brothers ?— 
Giov. (seizing her arm). Is it Paolo?’ 


Then the strong man, shaken with his pity and rage, falls 
into a fit, but awakens with the cry: 


‘ Henceforward let no woman bear two sons.’ 


And he, too, is now a worker with fate, not a passive 
victim. Yet one obstacle remains. Paolo is gone—gone 
with his troop of horse; but at a wayside inn the troop is 
halted, just clear of Rimini, and here there passes a scene 
in prose of a curious ringing quality with a drinking song 
that could hardly be bettered for its purpose here; the 
spirit of recklessness is in it. The soldiers are bidding 
their girls good-bye; they have come thus far together, 
but, with laughter and not without tragic tears, they part. 
The men march out, and their officers enter; with them 
Paolo, whose eyes can look only down the straight road to 
Rimini. His comrades rally him on his sadness; he is apt 
to quarrel, but they leave him, and he stays to fight the 
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losing battle against his heart. For a moment the drums 
passing stir him, and he makes to follow the soldiers, yet 
vannot. One way alone remains, ‘a straight path to the 
‘dark.’ 
‘ And they that find me dead shall lay me down, 
Beautiful as a sleeper at her feet.’ 

Thus the escaping quarry is herded back into the trap, and 
the net is drawn. 

So far, setting aside Lucrezia’s speech -and even that is 
germane to the matter —not a word has been spoken that 
does not advance the action, except the drinking scene of 
the soldiers, deliberately thrown in to relieve for a moment 
the increasing gloom. And the third act opens with 
another passage where for a moment life is at play, though 
in a sinister shadow. In the apothecary’s shop at night- 
fall girls are buying and a girl is selling love philtres and 
drugs against love. But darkness comes quick, the doors 
close, and the apothecary Pulci comes in to send his daughter 
from her play with the cosmetics that she is applying to 
her pretty face. Then comes a knock, and a man enters 
masked—not Paolo, but Giovanni. He, too, has come for 
a drug-——‘some dreamy potion that can enthral a woman’s 
‘wandering heart.’ As they debate upon Pulci’s offers 
another knock comes; Giovanni hides himself. The door 
is gently unbarred, and from the night Paolo enters. He 
flings his purse on the counter, demanding in exchange 


‘Some drug 
That can fetch down on us the eternal sleep 
Anticipating the slow mind of God.’ 


And, under cover of desire to know the purpose for which 
the poison is needed, the old man draws from him his 
confession—the frank speech of one unknown, having no 
more concern with life, to one who neither knows nor 
eares. And Giovanni, half shrouded in the darkness, hears, 
and is silent while the desperate lover goes again into the 
dark, and the poison merchant follows him, fearing lest he 
should kill himself at the very door. So Giovanni is alone, 
torn between his love, his pity, and his dreadful relief. 
ln this hasty analysis of the action one cannot indicate 
the poetry. But for an actor who could act surely there 
should be a wonderful occasion in this scene of silence ; 
for even when Giovanni steps into the light, and exchanges 
phrases with the old man, he is really silent, crushing down 
a ery in his throat. 
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The second scene is laid outside the Malatesta Castle, in 
a lane divided by a wall from the garden, and to this point 
Paolo is drawn like a homing pigeon. On to the garden 
Francesca’s window looks; if he die, it must be near her: 
more than that— 


‘ At least I must behold her before death, 
And go straight from her face into the grave.’ 


So through the postern he passes into the garden. Quick 
on his heels come two couriers, rousing the household with 
urgent néws for Giovanni, and while they still seek the 
Prince himself enters, treading the same straight way from 
Pulci’s house to his bride’s chamber. By torchlight he 
reads the message: ‘ Pesaro is risen; not a moment is to 
‘be lost.’ Another messenger; San Arcangelo is ready 
to break out. What should detain him now? He has no 
more to fear: his hidden foe is dead or dying, and so he 
hastens out to mount and ride, while Paolo wanders in the 
dark garden; and thither the scene shifts. It is the still 
hour between night and day, and Francesca, sleepless with 
the new torment in her blood, wanders out into the coolness, 
and with her Nita bearing a lamp. She sets it in the 
arbour, and leaves her mistress to read herself into quiet. 
As Francesca begins to read Paolo enters, and from this 
prelude they pass into a scene which is the emotional centre 
of the play, a scene where Mr. Phillips, borrowing from 
Dante, makes what he borrows his own. One cannot quote 
the whole, and it must not be mutilated; but it tells how 
in the simplest and most natural way the speech between 
them—the strange thrilling speech where every word has 
its echo, where the true speech is that which is not spoken 
—turns upon the book she holds, and they speak of the 
story and those ‘famous and unlucky names’ of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. And from the answering melody of their 
own words they pass to another antiphony, where he reads 
till his voice breaks, and she takes up the reading; but her 
eyes filland swim, and he once more reads, till at the close 
—the disiato riso—words fail, and they kiss. 

Two days pass before the next act. Giovanni returns 
stained and triumphant from his descent on Pesaro, but 
looking in the eyes of men at the gate for some tidings 
that are kept back. They huddle together before his fierce 
gaze and questioning, but no word can be drawn from them. 
He cannot understand. (‘Lies he so quiet that none has 
‘ found him ?’) and he sends for Lucrezia. ‘ What news at 
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‘home?’ he asks, and she answers, ‘Paolo is returned.’ 
For an instant he is struck dumb; then he masters himself. 
Paolo has ‘ crept back like a thief into the house,’ and he 
will be ‘ wary of this creeping thing :’ 
‘Oh, I have no emotion now, no blood. 
No longer I postpone nor fight this doom : 
I see that it must be, and I am grown 
The accomplice and the instrument of Fate, 
A blade! a knife! no more.’ 
Yet he will not ‘rashly kill. But how to take them in 
each other’s embrace, and ‘stab them there enfolded and 
‘entwined’? The woman’s cunning prompts him. Let 
him give out that this is only a moment’s pause in the war, 
that the camp calls him back; then, leaving the lovers in 
this fancied security, watch, take, and kill. And he acts 
accordingly; Francesca, sent for, enters. He tells her he 
must be gone again, and commends her to Paolo, but in 
words where his bitterness pierces through: 
‘Loyal he is to me, loyal and true. 
He has also a gaiety of mind 
Which I have ever lacked: he is besides 
More suited to your years, can sing and play, 
And has the art long hours to entertain,’ 


Yet, as he goes, he turns in a moment of remorse: 
‘ Come here, Francesca, kiss me—yet not so ; 
You put your lips up to me like a child,’ 
‘*Tis not so long ago I was a child,’ 


she cries, then seizing him, implores him not to leave her; there 
are terrors in the house, dreadful faces of ‘the dead who 
‘ smile’—she dare not be alone. He bids her—relenting 
as it should seem for an instant—take some one to sleep 
with her, Lucrezia or Nita; yet she clings to him; but he 
shakes her off, and the two women are left alone. Then 
suddenly the plot takes a new turn, quite unlooked for, yet 
quite natural and harmonious with the opening. Francesca 
bids Lucrezia lie with her that night, and the older woman 
consents cunningly, but goes about her insidious purpose. 
Francesca is lonely; why not seek company? Paolo, too, 
seems sick for companionship. But the hunted thing 
turns : 





‘Oh, why so eager ? 
Where would all those about me drive me? First 
My husband earnestly to Paolo 
Commends me; and now you must call him in. 
( Wildly) Where can I look for pity?’ 
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and with a flash of divination she appeals to the mother- 
longing of the childless woman : 
‘T have no mother: let me be your child 
To-night: I am so utterly alone ! 
Be gentle with me; or if not, at least 
Let me go home; this world is difficult. 
O, think of me as of a little child 
That looks into your face and asks your hand. 
(Lucrezia softly touches Francesea’s hair.) 
Why do you touch my head?) Why do you weep? 
I would not pain you. 
Lucr. Ah, Francesca! You 
Have touched me where my life is quivering most. 
I have no child, and yet if I had borne one 
I could have wished her hair had been this colour.’ 


So the hunter is now the defender; but the meshes are 
woven and must be undone. Giovanni must be found, and 
from that moment Lucrezia leaves her newly discovered love 
und goes to seek and to turn aside the slayer. So, striving 
to combat fate, she works with it, for Francesca is left alone. 
Night is drawing on; she paces in her chamber, and her 
unrest is evident even to Nita, so plain that the maid offers 
her own coarse counsel. Why should Francesca fret? it is so 
easy for a woman to humour an old man, and yet to take 
her pleasure. Francesca answers her : 


*(Q Nita, when we women sin, ’tis not 
By art; it is not easy, it is not light; 
It is an agony shot through with bliss, 
We sway, and rock, and suffer ere we full.’ 


But as she speaks a knock comes at the door. Paolo 
asks entrance. He is sent away; yet the girl’s unrest grows 
every moment. She bids her maid talk to keep her thoughts 
moving, but as the maid chatters her mistress starts—a step 
is heard in the garden, ‘a sad step, and it goeth to and fro.’ 
Then his voice comes, and at last he gains admission. Nita 
goes as he enters, and there follows a second love scene, 
the climax and completion of the first. Love, no longer 
tremulous, is now confessed the master. For a moment 
Francesca struggles, but she is overborne : 

‘Franc. Kiss me and leave me, Paolo, te-night. 
Paolo. What do you fear? 


Frane. One watches quictly. 
Paolo. Who? 
Irane. I know not; perhaps the quiet face 


Of God: the eternal listener is near. 
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Paolo. IV'll struggle now no more. Have I not fought 
Against thee as a foe most terrible ? 
Parried the nimble thrust and thought of thee, 
And from thy mortal sweetness fled away, 
Yet evermore returned? Now all the bonds 
Which held me I cast off—honour, esteem, 
All ties, all friendships, peace, and life itself. 
You only in this universe I want. 
Franc. You fill me with a glorious vastness. What ! 
Shall we two, then, take up our fate and smile ? 
Paolo. Remember how when first we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 
O face immured beside a fairy sea 
That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed ! 
O beauty folded up in forests old ! 
Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s nights. 
Franc. Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 
Paolo. Did I not sing to thee in Babylon ? 
Franc. Qr did we set a sail in Carthage Bay ? 
Paolo. Were thine eyes strange ? 
Frane. Did I not know thy voice? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air, 
Then when we kissed. 
Paolo. And in that kiss our souls 
Tozether flashed, and now they are one flame 
Which nothing can put out, nothing divide. 
Franc. Kiss me again! I smile at what may chance. 


Since one must mangle, there is the fragment; few will 
be willing, of those who love poetry, to leave the rest unread. 

The lovers pass together behind the curtains. Scarcely are 
they gone before Nita returns, and, after her, Lucrezia, 
desperate with a vain search. She has hunted every corner, 
but Giovanni is subtly hiddev. And now, where is Francesca? 
She wrings the truth out of the maid, and rushes to the 
curtains, but as she reaches them a hand parts their folds: in 
the one place where Lucrezia has not sought, the place to 
which the lovers were inevitably drawn, Giovanni waited. 
He speaks at first in a strange calm; he and Lucrezia 
gaze into each other’s eyes, but his are inscrutable. But 
she goes to take his hand, and there is blood on it: 


‘Giov. ’Tis not my blood. 

Tuer, O, then— 

Giov. “ O, then” is all. 
(As in a frenzy), And now their love that was so secret close 
Shall be proclaimed. Tullio, Carlo, Biagi !— 

They shall be married before all men, Nita! 
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Rouse up the house and bring in lights, lights, lights ! 
There shall be music, feasting, and dancing. 
Wine shall be drunk. Candles, I say! More lights! 
More marriage lights! Where tarry they the while, 
The nuptial tapers? Rouse up all the house! ’ 
(All this while servants and others, half-dressed, are continually 
rushing in with lights and torches. They stand whispering.) 


Giovanni bids the bodies be brought out with ceremony, 
as for a wedding; the old blind nurse comes in, feeling a 
crowd about her, and a crowd of others than the living. 
Then the litter is borne in, and Lucrezia sobs, but Gio- 
vanni stills her : 

‘ Break not out in lamentation. 
(A pause... The servants set down the litter.) 
Luer, (Going to litter.) Ihave borne one child, and 
she has died in youth ! 

Giov. (Going to litter.) Not easily have we three come to this— 
We three who now are dead, Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 

(He bends over the bodies, and kisses them on the forehead. He 

is shaken.) 

Incr. What ails you now? 

Giov. She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such hair. 

Hide them, They look like children fast asleep ! 
(The bodies are reverently covered over.) 


That is the end, tragic, heartrending, but solemn and 
harmonious, to which the whole stream of the action tends. 
The analysis we have given is designed to show how every- 
thing is subordinated to the developement of the plot, and 
that the fate moves relentlessly, with motion back and 
forward like that of waves, but advancing irresistibly as a 
tide to its appointed conclusion. There are no redundancies ; 
the temptation to eloquence, even to lyrical poetry, is every- 
where severely repressed, yet in every scene there is poetry, 
and in almost all there is great poetry. Since the ‘ Cenci’ 
no drama at all approaching it in the essential qualities of 
passion and beauty has been written, and this is, what the 
*Cenci’ is not, an acting play. 

That brings us to the last word we have to say. After the 
appearance of ‘ Marpessa’ and the other poems, Mr. George 
Alexander, knowing that Mr. Phillips had been at one time an 
actor, commissioned him to write a play. What Mr. Alexander 
expected it is not possible to say; but if he expected any- 
thing a tenth part as good as what he has got, he was a 
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sanguine man. However he has had the play for a year, 
and not having produced it nor seeing his way to producing 
it within a reasonable period, has given the author leave to 
publish it asa book. Alfred de Musset’s comedies, which 
most of us would think the finest flower of French drama 
within this century, appeared in the same way, yet they are 
played still, and probably will hold the stage indefinitely. Every 
nation has the stage and the press that it deserves ; and it is 
no longer possible to affirm that good plays are not pro- 
duced because no good plays are written. If the theatre- 
going public does not wish to see ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ 
acted—and to have its full effect this play, which is written 
to be acted, needs to be acted-—the theatre-going public has 
lost all capacity for enjoying serious dramatic art. That is 
a thing which we see no reason to believe; we still trust 
that we are not damned to an eternity of ‘ Charley’s Aunts’ 
and ‘ Gaiety Girls.’ ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ is finer poetry, 
stronger in passion, stronger in logic, and more dramatically 
effective—in a word, more interesting—than Maeterlinck’s 
‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ yet ‘ Pelleas and Melisande ’ had a 
considerable success—quite sufficient to prove that a taste 
for poetry exists among theatre-goers. ‘ Robespierre,’ a 
savage pantomime about as artistic as a bull-fight, drew 
crowded houses, and we are entitled to deduce from this that 
farce and comedy have no monopoly. But whether ‘ Paolo 
‘and Francesca’ be seen on the boards in this country or 
not—even if it have to be translated into German to find 
actors and audience intelligent enough to play and under- 
stand it—the fact remains that a great play has been written 
which is also a great poem. 
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Art. IV.—1. England in the Age of Wycliffe. By Grorce 
MacauLay Trevetyan. Second edition. 8vo. London: 
1899, 

2. The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards: a Collection of Un- 

published Documents, forming an Appendix to ‘ Kngland im 
‘the Age of Wyclij/e.’ Edited by Enocax Powerun and G, 
M. Trevetyan. 8vo. London: 1899. 
. Le Soulévement des Travailleurs @ Angleterre en (3814. Par 
gp ite: Révitte ; Etudes et Documents publits, avee une 
Introduction historique, par Cx. Perir-Durainus. Meé- 
moires et Documents publiés par la Société de |’Kcole des 
Chartes. 8vo. Paris: 1898. 

4. The Rising in East Anglia in 1381. By Encar Powe. 
8vo. Cambridge University Press: 1896. 


[T° appears to be a pure and unexpected coincidence that 

these three important books on the Peasants’ Rising of 
1381 should have been written and published at approxi- 
mately the same time. Mr. Powell’s valuable little mono- 
graph on a particular phase of the insurrection is, indeed, 
an outcome of researches originally undertaken with a totally 
different aim; what is really curious is, that two young 
historical students, on different sides of the Channel, should 
have selected this period as the subject of an academical 
thesis. M. Réville, born in January 1867, after a brilliant 
career in the Ecole des Chartes presented for his diploma, 
in January 1890, this essay on the insurrection in Hertford- 
shire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. He obtained ‘une bourse de 
voyage,’ which permitted him to make a lengthened visit to 
England, where, at the Record Office, British Museum, and 
the University Library at Cambridge, he examined and 
transcribed or abstracted many unpublished documents re- 
lating to the subject of his essay. Unfortunately for us, his 
academic success secured for him a professorship in Paris, 
which he took up in July 1891. For the time his work ot 
research was brought to an end; and his premature and 
sudden death in July 1894 effectually destroyed the hopes 
of its being resumed. It is this thesis, together with a 
selection of ‘documents inédits’ from his papers, which is 
now published by his friend, M. Petit-Dutaillis, previously 
known by an interesting tied on ‘ Le Traité de Brétigny,’ * 





* Le on Age, Jan.-Fevr, 1897, 
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who has also illustrated it by a long and interesting intro- 
duction, based in part on Réville’s crude notes. That these 
two capable young Frenchmen should have thus devoted 
time and thought to a careful and exact study of a difficult 
period of English sociology is not the least remarkable 
thing about this remarkable volume.* 

Mr. Trevelyan’s book, as its author explains, ‘ was ori- 
‘ ginally composed as a dissertation sent in to compete for a 
‘ fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge,’ but is now ex- 
panded so as ‘ to give a general picture of English society, 
‘ politics, and religion, . . . and to recount the leading and 
‘ characteristic events of a brief period . . . which represents, 
‘as far as England is concerned, the meeting-point of the 
‘ medieval and the modern.’ So considered it is an inter- 
esting and, indeed, important monograph on a period which 
has hitherto been much neglected, if not by the student, at 
any rate by the historian; and if the historian does not 
write, the everyday reader cannot read. The want is now 
very well supplied, and the work before us appeals to the 
cultivated reader as well as to the student; and if to the 
latter some of the statements may seem doubtful, or some 
of the deductions unwarranted, he will at least feel called 
on to re-examine the references or to reconsider the argu- 
ments—a proceeding which, whatever the result, always 
means advantage gained. 

The cultivated reader, on the other hand, less critical as 
to the matter, will find his attention caught by the manner, 
which in many ways will remind him of that of the author’s 
grand-uncle, Lord Macaulay, as filtered, it may be, through 
the writings of his own father, Sir George Trevelyan. This, 
though in the circumstances perhaps unavoidable, is not 
always pleasant; and it is well to point out to a writer who 
adds youth to the other good gifts of nature, that imitation 
of style should be not in the letter, but the spirit; that the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. A greater fault 
seems to rise out of an hereditary protest against ‘the 
‘dignity of history,’ which, in its practical form, is too 
frequently allowed to degenerate into the careless or affected 
misuse of words; into colloquialisms, Americanisms, or what 
may be called newspaperisms, which are certainly out of 


* Its reception by the public seemed to promise it a commercial 
success commensurate, in some degree, with its historical value. It 
ran out of print within two months of its first appearance, now a year 
ago. As yet, however, its publishers or the Société de PEcole des 
Chartes have not thought fit to issue a second edition. 
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place in a sustained narrative. On the other hand, modern 
comparisons or analogies are often introduced with very 
happy effect; for assuredly, to the average reader, nine- 
teenth or even eighteenth century politics and personages 
are more familiar than those of the fourteenth; and such 
passages as ‘ From its purely political aspect the alliance [of 
* Lancaster and Percy with Wycliffe] was much like that 
‘of Oxford and Bolingbroke with Swift;’ ‘ [Lancaster] 
‘was not playing Marlborough to [the Council’s} Harley 
‘and St. John;’ ‘the Waldenses occupied in Christendom 
‘the position of the Armenians in Turkey ;’ ‘to alter by 
‘legislation established rights of individuals and public 
‘ bodies was no less unusual in the time of Richard IT. 
‘than under the régime that was ended by the first Reform 
‘ Billand the Municipal Corporation Act,’ and many similar, 
although not unfrequently strained, and hardly just, do at 
least serve to bring home the author’s meaning with a force 
and precision which might otherwise be wanting. 

But, after all, it is the matter of the book on which it 
must be judged. Considered as an essay in social and _poli- 
tical history, it is admirable; less so where it treats of 
questions military, naval, or religious, the pages and chapters 
on which seem to betray a want of familiarity with their 
subjects, and suggest that the author, feeling it necessary 
to say something about them, proceeded to ‘ get them up’ 
for the occasion, not always with perfect success. In the 
course of the following pages it will be our duty to point out 
some lapses in these respects ; but notwithstanding these, the 
book, as giving a connected story of an intricate and impor- 
tant period, is not only valuable, but will come to most 
readers with the additional charm of novelty. 

The important fringe to the narrative is the story of the 
disastrous war with France, a story which our text-books 
cut very short. What few of them even mention is that the 
defeat of the English was largely due to the intervention of 
the King of Castile. Even Mr. Trevelyan scarcely gives it 
sufficient weight; but, on the other hand, he brings it in 
some three years too soon. Nor is it quite correct to say 
that King Henry of Castile was ‘ restored to his throne by 
‘ French arms in the face of English opposition ;’ for the 
English opposition came practically to an end when the 
Black Prince—cheated, betrayed, possibly poisoned —with- 
drew the shattered remnant of his army; and the restoration 
of Henry was due less to French arms tban to his own 
dagger. Nor was the action of Henry against England 
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prompted by gratitude to France, as Mr. Trevelyan implies, 
but by the semi-barbarian’ 8 intuitive recognition of ‘the 
‘ influence of sea-power’ on his own safety. When, in the 
spring of 1372, John of Gaunt married Constance, the elder 
daughter of the butchered Pedro, and in her right laid claim 
to the crown of Castile, Henry saw at once that the danger 
would come from the sea, and ought to be met on the sea. 
On June 23 the Castilian fleet destroyed the English fleet 
off Rochelle; and then, in alliance with the French, com- 
pletely reversed the conditions of the war which, in its 
earlier years, had shed such lustre on English arms. 

But before the disaster at Rochelle things had been going 
badly with the English. The Black Prince's illness seemed 
to invite the attacks which his unraly subordinates provoked. 
Ponthieu, left without a sufficient force to defend it, was 
taken possession of, rather than conquered ; and in Aquitaine 
there were neither troops, money, stores, nor any longer a 
capable commander. The nobles and the people of Aquitaine, 
too, had come to the conclusion that a governor at Bordeaux 
was more objectionable than a king at Paris; that being a 
province of England was now a harder lot than being a 
province of France. When their ill-will rendered the 
security of the province dependent on the English garrison, 
and when the intervention of the Spaniards, at Rochelle and 
afterwards, made it impossible to reinforce the garrison, the 
end was very near. It was not due to any effort from 
England that the Hnglish power in the south of France was 
not then utterly wiped out. 

But in England people were not disposed to take the 
disasters quietly, and ‘the Parliament of 1371, which 

called the incompetent Ministers to account, marks the 
‘commencement of those political movements and party 
‘ combinations which continued throughout the next fifteen 

‘ years.’ It is with the story of these fifteen years that Mr. 
Trevelyan is chiefly concerned. He has chosen to call his 
essay the ‘Age of Wycliffe ;’ but though the years corre- 
spond with those of Wycliffe’ 8 activity, the interest of the 
drama circles round the insurrection ; it is social or political, 
not religious ; and, in point of fact, the religious chapters of 
the work are those which many well-informed readers will 
wish that he had kept back till he could write of the con- 
troverted questions with fuller knowledge and riper judge- 
ment. 

In February 1371 the Ministry, as all previous Ministries, 
‘was composed of bishops who were dependent solely on 
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‘the king, who were bound to the great lords by no ties 
‘ of interest or party,’ and who excluded the great lords not 
only from the administration, but from the patronage. To 
the Duke of Lancaster and ‘a coterie of lords,’ eager to 
share the spoils of office, this seemed a most undesirable 
state of things, and they made use of the Commons to 
secure a change. The hostility of the Commons to the 
Ministry was at least honest; it was, in the main, clear of 
personal and interested motives. ‘It was rightly considered 
‘ that the opening of hostilities had been mismanaged, that 
‘there had been no counterbalancing success in the last 
‘two years, and that the bishops had not the knowledge 
‘and energy requisite for the successful conduct of a war.’ 
It was forgotten that bishops had equally been Ministers 
when Crécy was won and Calais taken; but, independent of 
that, there was in the lay mind a growing distrust of Church- 
men, rather than of the Church—a dislike of their pri- 
vileges, their monopolies, and their power, which ‘found 
‘ expression in the request presented by Lords and Commons 
‘ together to the king, demanding the total exclusion of all 
‘ clergy from the civil service.’ As nearly every ‘clerk’ in 
the service was a ‘cleric,’ such a proposal was far too 
sweeping to be accepted; but 

‘the bishops holding the higher offices were removed, and were suc- 
ceeded in their posts by law officers of the Crown and laymen dis- 
tinguished for public service. ... But they had no independent 
prestige and position of their own, on which to withstand the 
malpractices that the great nobles soon introduced into the public 
service. ‘They were but the nominees of those lords who had plotted 
the overthrow of the bishops.’ 


And those lords were themselves very much the creatures 
of the Duke of Lancaster. The Ministerial revolution had 
the effect of handing the affairs of the nation over to one 
who was neither disinterested nor capable. It was, ap- 
parently, as payment for his share in the revolution that, 
in the following year, the Earl of Pembroke was appointed 
Governor of Aquitaine and to command the fleet which so 
signally failed in the attempt to carry out the force intended 
to support him. ‘The clerical party saw in [the defeat 
‘ the hand of God against the despoilers of His Church, but 
‘ the nation saw in it the death-blow of its sea-power and 
‘of its dominion in France. In 1373 Poitou was lost, and 
‘a splendid English army under the Duke of Lancaster was 
‘almost destroyed by a march through France which can 
‘ be compared in character to Napoleon’s Russian campaign.’ 
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Left to themselves, the garrisons in Aquitaine were com- 
pelled to surrender. Those in Brittany and Normandy 
might have had a better chance; but they, too, were left 
to themselves, owing, it was generally believed, to the 
treachery of the Duke of Lancaster’s instruments ; at any 
rate, they were reduced by the French. But the influence 
of John of Gaunt was felt everywhere; he dominated the 
king’s fading intellect ; he was in close alliance with the 
king’s mistress; in close alliance with Wycliffe, whose 
theories pointed him out as one whose assistance might be 
useful in the intended plundering of the Church; in close 
alliance with unscrupulous agents, such as Latimer, Neville, 
and Lyons, who found their own interest in serving that of 
the Duke—who were permitted, or indeed encouraged, to 
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f enrich themselves by various ingenious, even if immoral or 
4 illegal, methods. They evaded the payment of export 
4 duties on their wool and cloth; they appointed their own 
l instruments to control the Customs, as at Calais and Yar- 
3 mouth; they bought the king’s discredited debts and paid 
l them in full out of the Exchequer; they made ‘ corners’ in 
a various imports, ‘ buying up all the merchandise that came 
0 ‘into England and setting prices at their own pleasure, 

‘ whereupon they made such a scarcity in this land of things 
- ‘saleable that the common sort of people could scantily 
= ‘live; ’ they granted a monopoly in the sale of wine in 
t London, and, ‘ in the absence of all competition, raised the 
° ‘ prices beyond the limit set by the regulations of the city.’ 
? It was a vast organised system of extortion, ‘all one struc- 
. ‘ture, of which the Duke of Lancaster was the keystone. 

‘ All depended on his supremacy at headquarters, In 
8 ‘return he exacted requisitions from Latimer, Lyons, and 
d ‘the rest, who were, in fact, little more than his sponges.’ 
e Parliament might have interfered, but Parliament was 
, not sitting. The Parliament of 1375 had given taxes for two 
, years, and as long as that grant was in force no Parliament 
d was summoned. The expiration of the term and the ex- 
haustion of the treasury made it necessary to apply to the 
( 


Commons in the spring of 1376. Mr. Trevelyan’s com- 
| parison of the fears with which this Parliament was sum- 
moned with those of Charles I. and his Ministers in 


d summoning the Parliament of 1640, though somewhat 
d strained, is not altogether inapt ; for the Duke of Lancaster 
us and his instruments must have had clear anticipations of 
+r the course which this Parliament might take under the 
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guidance of the Black Prince. Mr. Trevelyan describes the 
position in his happiest manner :— 


‘The rumours [that John of Gaunt might become King of England, 
might attempt to seize the throne] made the Black Prince the most 
anxious of all to disarm the man who might hinder his son’s succession. 
He had, indeed, every motive for hostility to the Duke. On the bed 
of sickness where he had been stretched since his return from France 
in 1370, his mental! sufferings must have been as acute as his physical. 
Accustomed to lead his countrymen to victory, he lay there helpless, 
and heard month after month how our armies were allowed to waste 
away, how our fortresses were lost—sold, men suid—by the Duke and 
his subordinates. Stories of their corruption and extortion at home 
reached him daily. He knew how they led his father as they wished, 
and degraded that foolish and sensual old man in the eyes of the 
nation. One week of health, and he could have resumed his old 
ascendency over the king and the government of the land; but he 
was doomed to lie still and pine away. . Last of all, there was this 
whisper of a conspiracy against his child’s succession. All his 
feelings as‘a patriot, asa son, as a father, combined to produce an 
intense feeling cf hatred against John of Gaunt. When the Good 
Parliament met, he was unable to take his seat in the House of Lords, 
but from his sick-bed at Kennington Palace he could exert influence 
over the pcelitical crisis. ... The friendly feeling he expressed 
towards the action of the Commons in the Good Parliament was a 
strong inducement to John of Gaunt to bow to the storm.’ 

As he did so the storm burst on the heads of his followers. 
For the moment it suited the personal ends of the great 
barons to make common cause against him. The earls of 
Warwick, Arundel, and Stafford, and Lord Percy, afterwards 
Earl of Northumberland, joined the Commons; the Earl of 
March, the Karl of Devon and his sons, including the 
Bishop of London, were his mortal enemies. Against such 
an alliance, supported by the Black Prince, even the Duke’s 
high birth and the favour of his doting father might well 
have been insufficient safeguard, had he ventured to oppose 
it. Lyons was impeached, found guilty of numerous frauds, 
heavily fined, and committed to prison. Latimer came 
next; he was accused of peculation at home and treachery 
abroad—specifically, with having received money from the 
national enemy, ‘in return for the betrayal of two strong- 
‘holds in the north of France, named St. Sauveur and 
‘ Becherel.’ In the absence of witnesses—possibly murdered 
or bribed—this latter charge could not be maintained. Of 
the peculation there could be no doubt, and, with the con- 
currence of the Duke, he was deprived of all his offices and 
perquisites, and sentenced to be imprisoned. Others were 
similarly sentenced, 
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‘It was while these finishing touches were being given to the work 
of punishment that the great supporter of the Commons was removed. 
The Prince of Wales, who had for six years been stretched on a bed 
of agony and weakness, had suffered a further relapse that spring, had 
sunk fast during the time of the impeachments, and was at length 
released from his misery in the early days of July. The prospect of 
deliverance from physical pain did not take away from him the bitter- 
ness of death. If ever a man died disappointed, it was the Black 
Prince. After tasting in early youth all the joys that fame, victory, 
and power can bestow, he had seen the world slip from under his 
hands as he came to manhood, and was now dying at the prime of life, 
with all his hopes unattained and all the work of his early triumphs 
undone. The memories of Crécy and Poitiers were like a dream or a 
legend in the face of the sordid realities of the present. It was now 
thirty years since, as a boy of sixteen, he had fought and won under 
his father’s eye the great victory that first established the supremacy 
of the English arms. It was twenty years since, brought to bay behind 
the vineyards of Poitiers with a handful of English gentlemen and 
archers, he had destroyed the chivalry of France and led her king a 
captive to London. In those days there was no future that seemed too 
brilliant for him, “ the expectancy and rose of the fair State.” Yet 
since those glorious days life had been nothing to him but labour and 
sorrow. Now that he was leaving it himself, he had not even the 
satisfaction of hoping that his country and his son would see better 
times, for he knew the character of the men to whose tender mercies 
they would be committed. . . . As there was no room on the mound 
where his ancestors were buried in Westminster Abbey for any other 
tomb save that of his father, his body was carried to Canterbury, as he 
had himself requested. There he lies, as it were, in sullen exile and 
mute protestation against the degeneracy of his house, far from the 
father whose folly he had vainly tried to correct, and the son whose 
doom he might foresee, but could not avert.’ 


The death of the Black Prince was a serious blow to the 
power of the Parliament, and left it with little security for 
the permanence of its work. It could, however, declare the 
Prince’s little son, Richard, the heir to the throne, and 
could refuse Lancaster’s request to provide for the suc- 
cession, in case of Richard’s early death, by passing a Salic 
Law. There was, no doubt, a feeling that such an act 
would ensure Richard’s dying young, and also that it would 
be recognising a purely hereditary title to the throne in 
place of the old constitutional title of election; but the 
refusal was made more certain by the Earl of March’s 
being one of the committee supporting the Commons, and 
by March’s determination to maintain the title of his infant 
son, the grandson of the Duke of Clarence. The Parlia- 
ment was also able to continue its reforming work, and 
impeach Alice Perrers. This ‘lady,’ as Mr. Trevelyan likes 
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to designate her, was called before the Lords, and made to 
swear not to approach the King again, under penalty of 
banishment and confiscation of goods. The last act of the 
session was the appointment of a council by whose advice 
the King was to be governed. From the constitutional 
point of view this council differed from others similarly 
appointed to control the King’s power in that its members, 
though nobles, were nominated by the Commons. The 
chief of them, and especially March, Percy, the Bishop of 
London, and William of Wykeham, were all hostile to John 
of Gaunt, whose power would thus have been ended if the 
council could have maintained its position. But that it 
was not able to do. It was an age when force, if not a 
remedy, at least controlled the remedy; and when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved the council had not the requisite force 
available. John of Gaunt recovered his old influence over 
the King. The Acts of the Parliament were thereupon 
annulled, and declared of no effect. The council was dis- 
missed, Latimer was recalled, Lyons was released, and Alice 
Perrers returned to Court as brazen-faced as ever. Percy, 
the most powerful member of the council with the exception 
of the irreconcilable March, was ‘ brought’ or bought over 
to the Duke’s side; De la Mare, the Speaker of the 
Commons, was seized, imprisoned without trial, and would, 
it was believed, have been put to death but for the inter- 
vention of Percy, who ‘could not, for very shame, consent 
‘to butcher in the autumn the colleagues with whom he 
‘had worked in the summer.’ Mr. Trevelyan rightly calls 
attention to the proof thus given of the inability of the 
Commons 


‘to provide for the government of England except during those 
months of each year in which they were actually sitting. It was 
necessary for them, if they were to impress their policy permanently 
on the administration, to be in alliance either with the king or with a 
combination of the greater lords. ‘The Black Prince, if he had lived 
to be king, might have effected an alliance between the Crown and the 
Lower House; Henry the Fourth and his son actually achieved this 
settlement. But an unselfish and patriotic group of nobles the 
Commons were never able to find. The earls had gone with the tide 
of the Good Parliament, but March alone stood firm in the day of 
trouble. It was the want of political principle on the part of the 
nobility that destroyed medixval parliamentary government and 
plunged England into the Wars of the Roses, where the power of the 
nobles perished as it deserved.’ 


The money voted in 1576 had been only sufficient to tide 
over immediate necessities, and by the beginning of 1377 
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it was necessary to summon a new Parliament. But from 
his past experience, and perhaps also from his new allies, 
John of Gaunt had learned to guard against the threatened 
danger. The election and return of members to the 
Commons were practically at the discretion of the sheriffs, 
and the sheriffs were appointed by the Crown. It was thus 
a very simple matter to arrange the returns in accordance 
with the wish of the Ministers. Of the knights of the shire 
who sat in the Good Parliament only eight were returned to 
the Parliament of 1377. When it met in January the 
Duke’s seneschal was elected Speaker of the Commons, 
and the associated committee of Lords consisted entirely of 
men of the Duke’s party. The one element of opposition 
to the Duke’s will was the presence of the bishops as 
peers and in Convocation, where they insisted on the 
attendance of William of Wykeham, in spite of the Duke’s 
prohibition, and summoned Wycliffe to appear before them 
at St. Paul’s to answer the charge of heresy; although 
at that date Wycliffe had not committed himself to 
any heretical doctrine, and the obnoxious opinions for 
which he was to be condemned related rather to- the 
status of ecclesiastics, their possession of weulth, and their 
holding temporal offices. However, when Wycliffe, in 
obedience to the summons, appeared at St. Paul’s, the 
Duke, and Percy on his behalf, were able to render the 
proceedings abortive by threats of violence, which provoked 
a free fight there and then between Lancaster’s retainers 
and the citizens in support of the bishops, during which 
Wycliffe was carried off by his friends. 

The quarrel between the Court and the city, which had 
its origin in the introduction of a Bill for ‘ taking the 
‘ government of London out of the hands of the mayor,’ and 
had been brought to a head by the unseemly brawl in St. 
Paul’s, was continued the next day in a violent riot, in which 
the citizens, taking arms, hunted Percy and Lancaster out of 
the town, gutted Percy’s house and made a bonfire of its 
contents, and were with difficulty dissuaded by the Bishop 
of London from burning the Duke’s palace of the Savoy. 
The fugitives meanwhile made their escape to Kennington 
Palace, where the widowed Princess of Wales, much as she 
detested them personally, gave them a temporary asylum. 
The riot cleared the political atmosphere and put an end to 
the hated Bill. On which Mr. Trevelyan very happily 
remarks :— 


‘A riot, before the days of mass meetings and resolutions, was a 
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useful, almost a legitimate, mode of expressing public feeling. The 
chronicler, who is distinctly a partisan of the popular cause, sees 
nothing abnormal or even censurable in the violence of the mob, and 
considers it quite a matter of course that they intended to kill the 
Duke and Lord Percy if they had been fortunate enough to lay hands 
on them. The Londoners had thus successfully proclaimed their 
determination to protect their liberties, and had shown the force at 
their command. . . . When introduced into the royal presence, they 
complained bitterly of the attack on their liberties, and asserted that 
as no serious injury had been actually done by the rioters to any of 
the Duke's personal attendants, he had no just ground of complaint. 
. . » The King promised that the liberties of the city should hence- 
forth be respected, and the deputies withdrew in high good humour 
from the presence.’ 


In the end of February Parliament was dissolved, and in 
the following month the Duke so far recovered his power 
that the mayor and sheriffs of London were summoned 
before the King to answer for the disturbances, and were 
-deprived of their offices. On the other hand, no attempt 
was made to control the election of their successors ; and the 
question of further satisfaction to the Duke was still un- 
settled when, on June 21, the King died. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
interesting summary of the story of the reign, with much 
that is true, has in it also much that is questionable :— 


‘During the first half of his long reign there had been a period of 
national glory and prosperity, to which we are accustomed to look 
back with pride as the first appearance of a homogeneous English 
people on the stage cf continental history. In the last twenty years 
of his life it became apparent that England was not strong enough in 
men and money to occupy permanently the first place in Europe. 
Her fleets and commerce were driven off the seas, her armies no 
longer attempted to maintain her continental empire. If it is not 
just to put all the blame for the catastrophes of his later years on 
Edward’s head, neither is it just to the English people to attribute all 
the earlier successes solely to his vigorous personality. Ilis policy, in 
so far as it recognised the importance of sea-power and commerce, had 
been good ; in so far as it revived the dream of a continental empire 
it was fraught with terrible and far-reaching disaster. It may be 
doubted how much the individuality of Edward the Third had been 
responsible for either the one side of his policy or the other. Both 
were inevitable in the stage of experience Englishmen had then 


reached, and the nation approved equally of the war by sea and of the 
war by land.’ 


We are far from clear that the exhaustion of England had 
the importance in the issue of the war that is here attributed 
to it. If England was exhausted, France was much more 
so. The determining factors were rather the ill-will of the 
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Aquitanians and the interference of the Castilians; but 
these were aided by many others, the cumulative effect of 
which was very great ; the premature decay of the King, the 
sickness of the Prince, the incompetence of the Duke, the 
sage policy of Charles V., the military skill of Du Guesclin 
and Jean de Vienne, all had a large share in producing the 
result. Unquestionably, the loss of our maritime supremacy 
was in part due to maladministration and the neglect of 
the shipping interest; but it is curious to find a writer 
with Mr. Trevelyan’s political sympathies and strong dis- 
position to interpret the problems of the past by the party 
politics of the present censuring the Government for its 
tardiness in passing what was virtually a Navigation Act. 
This was not passed till 1581, when it was ordered that 
‘ none of the King’s liege people do from henceforth ship 
‘any merchandise in going out or coming within the realm 
‘of England in any port, but only in ships of the King’s 
‘liegaunce.’* We do not, however, wish to deny that 
such a statute was needed, or that it ought to have been 
enacted many years earlier. 

The sketch of English sea-power which Mr. Trevelyan 
here introduces is inaccurate in many details both of fact 
and of language; and such a sentence as ‘the admiral’s 
‘ flag trailing from the tallest merchantman’ is an amusing 
instance of attempting bits of word-painting without 
knowing the exact meaning of the words used. Here is a 
blunder of a different sort: ‘the enemy’s ships were sweep- 
‘ ing the sea, burning the fishing-villages and port-towns, 
‘and slaughtering the inhabitants of the seaboard. The 
* consequent decay of the marine was obvious and undeni- 
‘able.’ In point of fact the ‘ consequence’ was the other 
way: the burning and slaughtering followed—did not pre- 
cede—the decay of the ‘marine.’ The burning and slaugh- 
tering were, however, distressing realities, and more stress 
might have been laid on their probable influence in pro- 
voking the insurrection of 1381. As they went on all along 
the east and south coasts, from Scarborough to the Land’s 
End, it will be seen that, as far as the coast-line is 
concerned, they were in curious agreement with Mr. 
Trevelyan’s map of the disturbed counties. If this is 
merely a coincidence, it is a very remarkable one. But 
Mr. Trevelyan has not noticed it; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that neither Réville nor M. Petit-Dutaillis has 


* 5 Richard II. i, 3. 
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referred to the possible connexion between the raidings of 
the French and the revolt of the English. 

And yet the correspondence between the burning of 
Gravesend in the autumn of 1580 and the insurrection in 
Essex and Kent in the spring of 1381 seems very marked. 
It is, indeed, everywhere recognised that the immediate and 
determining cause of the outbreak was the levy of the poll- 
tax; but it is not difficult to see how the natural and 
enduring objection of the peasants to any tax was intensified 
when the tax was a war-tax, levied by a Government 
which, as their eyes had seen, had so grossly mismanaged 
the war. If—the angry peasants may well have argued— 
our houses are to be given to the flames, it is at least 
insulting to ask us to pay for kindling the fire. And by 
what we are apt to call gross mismanagement, or even pecula- 
tion, but may have been only ignorance by no means 
unparalleled, the tax levied in the winter of 1380-81 did not 
produce anything like the amount at which it was estimated. 
Commissioners were sent out to amend the lists or the 
payments; and the country-people not unnaturally mistook 
this for a second levy, which it probably often was. Cleared 
of later fictions, the story is now told by Mr. Trevelyan 
from a contemporary chronicle, which he himself brought 
to light some eighteen months ago :—* 


‘In Kent and Essex the insurrections were similar. Both arose, in 
the first instance, from the action of the poll-tax commissioners. It 
appears that the disturbances began in Essex. It was about the last 
week in May that Thomas Bampton came down to Brentwood, a 
small town eighteen miles north-east of London. Sitting there at the 
receipt of custom, he summoned before him the inhabitants of Fobbing, 
Corringham, and Stanford-le-Hope, a group of villages lying ten miles 
further south, on the lower Thames, not far from Tilbury.? It was 
in vain that the men of Fobbing pleaded a quittance received from 
the commissioners who had levied the tax during the winter. Bampton 
was inexorable. Ie insisted on a second inquiry into their population 
and taxable resources. He threatened them with penalties for their 
contumacy, and seemed disposed to rely on the support of the two 
soldiers who had attended him from London, On this provocation a 
small but angry crowd from the three villages was soon collected. 
They told the commissioner flatly that he would not get a penny 
out of them, and that the conference must end. Bampton ordered 
his men-at-arms to make arrests, But the blood of the fishermen 


* English Iistorical Review, July 1898. 
+ Just opposite Gravesend. ‘The inhabitants of these villages had 


seen not only the flames of Gravesend, but also the French fleet in 
the river. 
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was now up, and they chased soldiers and commissioner together out 
of Brentwood. . . . In Kent the insurrection began a few days later.’ 


At Gravesend itself, on June 3, there was some rioting in 
favour of a runaway villein ; and the poll-tax commissioners, 
coming into the county about the same time, were met with 
excuses similar to those made at Brentwood. The disturb- 
ances quickly spread :-— 

‘ The collectors were forcibly prevented from entering Canterbury, 
and on June 5 the rebels began to gather from alleparts of the county 
at Dartford. It was afterwards believed by some that there had been 
indecent conduct on the part of the commissioners in the course of 
their duty, but the one contemporary who brings this charge is 
strongly prejudiced against Leg and his commission. Similar charges 
lately made by the native press of India, with regard to an unpopular 
house-to-house visitation, proved on investigation quite unfounded. 
Small as is the reason for believing the general charge of indecency 
made against the collectors, there is less for believing the story that 
Wat Tyler began the rebellion by avenging an insult offered to his 
daughter. It belonzs to a well-known class of fable, of which the 
tales of Lucretia and Virginia are famous examples. The “ motif” 
is popular and fascinating, and for that very reason suspicious. There 
is no mention of the incident in any contemporary authority. It is 
based on the statement of Stow, the Elizabethan annalist, and he only 
tells it in connection with a certain John Tyler. The story of Wat 
Tyler’s blow has been consecrated by tradition, but it must go the 
way of William Tell’s shot.’ 


And yet in modern times the site of Wat Tyler’s house 
has been pointed out by a so-called local tradition, and the 
hammer with which he brained the offending tax-gatherer 
has been exhibited to ‘ some curious persons.’ * 

The laying of the Wat Tyler myth is interesting, and the 
story of how the revolt began is important ; much more so 
is the examination into the causes of the revolt, which lay 
much deeper than the incidence of the poll-tax. They are 
to be sought in a widespread feeling of discontent among 
the lower orders, both in country and in town; and in the 
discussion of these Mr. Trevelyan, and still more M. Petit- 
Dutaillis, have thrown much light on the social and 
economic history of the fourteenth century. The two 
writers are, to a great extent, complementary of each other ; 
and while, as might be expected, the Englishman seems to 
have a fuller appreciation of the conditions of the problem, 
the Frenchman has felt less encumbered by the weight of 
modern authority, and has approached the question with 


* Dunkin’s ‘ History of Dartford,’ p. 368. 
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more perfect freedom. He is, however, too fond of general- 
ising from what seem to us insufficient data, and we are 
thus sometimes unable to accept his conclusions, though 
they are always suggestive and very frequently important. 
The point on which M. Petit-Dutaillis lays great stress, 
and on which he differs from several distinguished English 
writers of the present century, is the extent to which the 
feudal service of the agricultural labourer (villein service) had 
been commuted for a money payment before the date of the 
insurrection. ‘Thorold Rogers, whose authority carries great 
weight, put it that ‘In all probability, in the latter half of 
‘the fourteenth century very few tenants in villenage paid 
* rent by service—almost all paid it by a pecuniary commu- 
‘ tation ;’ and added, ‘ Was it not an attempt to transmute 
‘the pecuniary compensation into the labour rent, and so 
‘ revive the tenures and the labour prices of the earlier part 
‘of the century, which led to the insurrection?’* This 
theory, says M. Petit-Dutaillis, though enunciated here as 
an hypothesis, reappears in Rogers’ later works as a state- 
ment of fact, and as such has been very generally adopted, 
amongst others by the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs). 
Others, however—Professor Ashley is one—have refused to 
accept it; and Mr. Trevelyan, following him closely, says :— 
‘When the insurrection took place the process of commuting villein 
services for money rents was going on fast, but not quite so fast as 
the serfs themselves wished. . . . But the release from forced service 
was not the only question at issue between lords and villeins, nor 
did the latter consider themselves wholly free when such services had 
been commuted. The lord possessed other rights over the person of 
the villein and his family, rights varying in different counties and 
different manors, varying even from farm to farm on the same manor 
rights that were often petty, but so multitudinous as to be exaspe- 
rating, and so humiliating that they were incompatible with the new 
ideal, One villein must pay a fine to the lord when he gave his 
daughter in marriage; another must have his corn ground at the 
lord’s mill only, and pay a high price to the monopolist miller... . 
The villein might not plead in court against his lord; . . . he could 
not sell his land and leave his farm. . . . Even if his services on the 
demesne had been commuted, he was still a serf bound to the soil.’ 


M. Petit-Dutaillis, however, goes further than this. He 
thinks that the number of manors in which villein service 
was still rendered was very large—that, in fact, those manors 
in which the service had been commuted were almost ex- 
ceptional. He lays stress on the manor of Wilburton, in 


* History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. i. p. 81. 
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Cambridgeshire, the detailed history of which was published 
a few years ago by Professor Maitland,* who says, in so 
many words, that in the accounts of the time of Edward IT. 
wages were ‘a comparatively trifling item’; and the differ- 
ence sixty years later was due not to commutation, but to 
the fact that the villeins, when thoroughly sick of the 
position, ran away, leaving their farm, their chattels, stock, 
und implements in the hands of the lord. These latter were 
seldom of much value; the farm, left without a tenant, was 
a dead loss till a tenant could be found, sometimes to hold 
‘at the accustomed services,’ sometimes at a money rent, 
sometimes half at a money rent, half at the accustomed 
services. But with regard to the point at issue, the conclu- 
sion arrived at by Professor Maitland is that at the very end 
of the fourteenth century the lord was still no great payer of 
wages. For the regular field work he had no need of hired 
labourers; his only permanent wage-receiving hind was a 
shepherd, though some ploughmen received allowances of 
grain. 

M. Petit-Dutaillis is probably correct in his inference that 
the manor of Wilburton may be taken as a fairly represen- 
tative one for the eastern counties, to which nearly all the 
evidence collected by himself and Réville, as well as by Mr. 
Powell, refers. But in any investigation of this kind the 
extreme variations spoken of by Mr. Trevelyan must never 
be forgotten. In the words of Professor Maitland, ‘ the 
‘ time has not yet come when generalities about the English 
‘manor and its fortunes will be safe or sound.’ That the 
state of Hast Anglia in respect of villein service was behind 
that of some of the other shires is possible ; little is known, 
but M. Petit-Dutaillis believes that even in them the 
amount of commutation has been much exaggerated. In 
any case, he refuses to admit the reality of the grievance on 
which Rogers laid so much stress—the attempt of the lords 
to compel the villeins who had commuted their ‘ works’ for 
i) money payment to return to the tenure of service. Only 
two instances have been mentioned —one of 1351, the other 
of 1371—and these for occasional services demanded, not 
instead of, but in addition to, the rent paid. 

‘We could certainly wish,’ he says, ‘ for more convincing and more 
numerous instances, and especially for some relating to the early years 
of Richard II. If Rogers knew of any, why did he not refer to 
them? I rather suspect that he has taken, without acknowledgement, 
the unsupported statement made by Blomefield, the historian of 


* English Historical Review, July 1894. 
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Norfolk, that “the lords demanded the old services from the villeins 
and so provoked the insurrection.” ’ 


He admits that such cases are possible, but not in sufficient 
numbers as to have any great influence or to give rise to the 
very general discontent among the peasantry; and while he 
lays greater stress on the villein service as a crying griev- 
ance, he is in accord with Mr. Trevelyan in believing that, 
after it, the most important cause of the revolt was the 
incidence of the many minor and irritating feudal dues 
which, after the Black Death and the great rise in wages, 
were levied and insisted on more rigorously than ever. 
When these became intolerable, or the men fancied they 
had better chances elsewhere, they deserted. Those, too, 
who were bound to service demanded to be placed on the 
same footing as their fellows, and when their demand was 
refused, they also fled, hoping to be accepted as hired 
labourers on some other manor. If we may take the manor 
of Wilburton as in any degree representative, the running 
away or ‘flight’ of the villeins was a very striking and im- 
portant feature in the social history of the time. After the 
Black Death, says Mr. Trevelyan, 


‘it was with the greatest difficulty that hands could be kept on an 
estate at all. Like the free labourer, the villein had now the whip 
hand of his master. If the Jord refused to commute his services for 
money rent, and still continued to exact the day labour which had 
now become so far more valuable than of old, the villein, like the 
free labourer, could “flee.” To retire off the estate to another part of 
the country was forbidden to the free labourer only by the Statute of 
1350; but in the case of the villein “ bound to the soil” it wasa 
breach of immemorial custom and the ancient law of the land. Yet 
the ‘‘ flights” of villeins form as marked a feature in the later four- 
teenth century as the “flights” of negroes from the slave States of 
America in the early nineteenth. The one was as definitely illegal as 
the other, and in both cases the frequency of the flights marked the 
thorough determination of the class to set itself free and to revolu- 
tionise the old state of things. But instead of finding the whole 
country against him, the fugitive villein, whether he escaped to city 
or village, was sure of a welcome from merchants and bailiffs, whose 
business, in consequence of the Black Death, was being ruined by 
Jack of hands. The master from whom he had fled would Jearn too 
late that it was impossible to replace his lost services or to fill his 
deserted toft. It is not, therefore, surprising that the lords were 
compelled to make every concession in order to retain their serfs on 
their estates. So fur from trying to revive obligations that had 
been previcusly commuted, we find them parting with the villein’s 


services more largely than ever, and often for a rent by no means 
equivalent,’ 
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Of course, men so flying were summoned to return, or were 
arrested and punished when possible; but they kept out of 
the way, or, if the pursuit became too hot, took to the 
woods, still, it will be remembered, a very marked charac- 
teristic of English scenery. It was this, it is suggested by 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, that gave new life to the ancient 
legends of Robin Hood and his merry men. But Robin 
Hood was a more charming character in an old ballad than 
in living reality. ‘For many years,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, 
‘ before and many years after the rebellion the waste places 
‘and pleasant woodlands were the haunt of desperate men, 
‘ whose numbers were a shame to Government and a danger 
‘ to society.’ When to these outlaws we join a considerable 
number of disbanded soldiers, we have a social element 
which was a standing danger to the country. They were 
but waiting a fitting opportunity. That Essex should take 
the lead in finding it is not surprising. The lot of the 
Essex villeins appears to have been hard beyond the 
average. The riverside fishermen knew more of the Govern- 
ment’s shortcomings than any other men of their degree; 
above all, their villages were near enough to London to be the 
common resort of professional agitators, discontented towns- 
men, and runaway apprentices. Men who had made 
London too hot for them might find secure hiding in the 
Essex woods or the Essex marshes, and in the intervals of 
being hunted could have plenty of time to preach sedition. 
In Kent the conditions were very different. Theoretically, 
the peasants were freemen; they belonged to a county 
that claimed to be invicta; they could plead in court; but 
practically they were subject to many feudal dues, and in 
some instances to labour service, which were the more 
exasperating because, though sanctioned by custom, they 
were thought to be illegal, and because the men, having 
more freedom, had more intelligence than elsewhere. By 
reason of this greater intelligence, too, they took a greater 
interest in political questions; and when the revolt broke 
out, they showed themselves the most bitterly hostile to 
the Government and to John of Gaunt. It is also probable 
that they numbered among them many old soldiers— 
men who could contrast the glories of Crécy or Poitiers 
with the disgrace of Gravesend. Wat Tyler himself is said 
to have served in France, and his bold conduct in a difficult 
position seems to support the rumour. For the rest, every 
county had its own peculiar grievances; and nothing less 
than a long series of examinations similar to those made by 
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Mr. Powell and Professor Maitland, in East Anglia, will 
clear away the many obscurities. The towns, also, had 
their grievances, and these, too, differed in detail in each. 
The Statutes of Labourers limited the wages of journeymen 
and curtailed the profits of master craftsmen; and in very 
many instances the corporation or the burgesses collectively 
had some deep grudge against the lord of the manor. 

‘The popular grievance,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘ was sometimes, as 
at Northampton, against the mayor; sometimes, as at Bury, against 
a neighbouring religious house ; sometimes, as at Cambridge, against 
the university ; sometimes, as at Oxford, mayor and citizens joined to 
exact a grant from the King. . . . To know the causes of the rising 
in the towns would be to know the history of a hundred different 
municipalities, their lawsuits and their quarrels, long buried in 
dust... . At Bridgewater they burnt title-deeds and court-rolls, 
marched under the royal standard, and exposed the heads of their 
enemies in public places. It is also at Bridgewater that we find an 
interesting case of a religious house forced by the parishioners to 
surrender its dues for the more useful purpose of supporting the 
vicar, .. . a man of the name of Frompton, who was in Lendon 
when the rising broke out. He at once left the capital and started 
for the west, to see what could be done there. He arrived in Bridge- 
water in time to lead his parishioners on June 19 against the House 
of St. John of Jerusalem.’ 


Nothing can well seem, at first sight, more curious than 
the conduct of the lower ranks of the clergy at this time. 
In reality it is easy to understand it. They belonged, as a 
rule, to the peasant class, and had not been educated out of 
it; all their sympathies, by birth, upbringing, and pro- 
fessional life, were with the peasants; and their own 
grievances were very real. The tithes of the parishes 
were, as originally intended, sufficient for the comfort- 
able maintenance of the priest; but since the Norman 
Conquest the custom had grown up of ‘appropriating’ 
the tithes—sometimes to a foreign rector, a cardinal, 
or other Church dignitary provided for by the Pope in 
defiance of the Statute of Provisors; sometimes to the 
bishop of the diocese ; sometimes, and more frequently, to a 
neighbouring monastery. Whoever received the tithes was 
supposed to arrange for the religious services of the parish, 
which he did by appointing a vicar at the smallest possible 
stipend—-from four to six marks per annum—barely suf- 
ficient to tempt some peasant who had got ordained to 
escape from the tyranny of his feudal lord. With a stipend 
already at starvation point, the rise in wages and prices 
after the pestilence and the war pressed on the vicars with 
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even greater severity than on the peasants. The peasants, 
notwithstanding the Statutes of Labourers, could, and did, 
refuse to work without adequate payment, and, when com- 
pulsion was exercised, could, and did, run away. The 
priests could not very well do either, and when they de- 
manded that their stipends should be raised to ten or twelve 
marks, Archbishop Islip prescribed seven marks as a maxi- 
mum, which Parliament afterwards reduced to six. It is 
thus not altogether surprising that ‘ during the riots of 1381 
‘ several cases occurred of vicars heading their parishioners’ 
‘ onslaugbt against those who had appropriated the tithe of 
‘ the parish.’ 

It has often been suggested that the clergy had another 
and important share in the rebellion by their disseminating 
the revolutionary and communistic theories of Wycliffe. 
Mr. Trevelyan seems to deny this—to deny a connexion in 
any form between Wycliffe and the insurgents. His argu- 
ment is based on the fact that none of these on their trial 
were accused of Lollardy,* which—as Lollardy had scarcely 
been invented in 1581—is not very surprising. Again, he 
says, ‘ the attempt to picture the rising as a communistic 
‘ movement ignores the plainest facts; no request to have 
‘all things in common was put forward. Surely Mr. 
Trevelyan is not prepared to maintain that no motive was 
at work except those that found vent in an explicit demand ; 
and though he considers that the reports of John Ball’s 
famous speech are untrustworthy, he directly refers to the 
popularity of the couplet— 

‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


That Wycliffe himself did not directly preach revolt and 
communism may be conceded; but some of his theories, 
committed to writing before 1381, go exceedingly close to 
maintaining the moral and religious justification of both. 
Mr. Trevelyan thinks that these had been practically with- 
drawn, and that in any case the peasants of Essex or Kent, 
or any other county, did not read tracts written in scholastic 
Latin. But the evil that men do lives after them; and 
teaching which appeals to the vulgar imagination reaches it 
through a thousand channels which it is impossible to dam, 
and, like the Fama of the poet, wires acquirit eundo. And 


* Mr. Trevelyan persistently speaks of Lollardry, a word of 
modern coinage, . 
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this is the view taken by M. Petit-Dutaillis, who urges that 
it is impossible to say that Wycliffe had no influence on the 
rebellion ; that, fully admitting that none of the peasants 
had read or heard of the ‘ Tractatus de Civili Dominio;’ 
that Wycliffe did not really desire any change in the civil 
order of things; that he sought for support among the 
nobles, was the friend of Lancaster, and to the villeins re- 
commended submission, we cannot forget that he was a 
vehement, outspoken preacher ; that he had denounced the 
accumulation of riches by the wicked, and still more by 
ecclesiastics; that he had preached in London to a turbulent 
and excitable populace; above all, that he had disciples still 
bolder, still more outspoken than himself; and thus, though 
he recommended resignation, he must be reckoned as one of 
the stirrers up of the rebellion. 

But, in addition to the poor priests who preached sedition, 
and to the parsons of poor parishes who, when the rising 
came, ‘put themselves at the head of their congregations 
‘ and revenged on society the wrongs that they had endured,’ 
there were many laymen who had long been at work through 
towns and villages, who in London ‘ were in touch with the 
‘ proletariat of the great city,’ and in the country had 
formed what they called the Great Society, which was an 
effective and, if need were, an aggressive union of the lower 
classes. In the spring of 1381 messengers were sent round 
the counties bidding the labourers be ready. The messages 
came in such form as ‘ Jack Milner asketh help to turne his 

milne aright,’ ‘ Jack Trueman doth you to understand that 
‘ falseness and guile have reigned too long,’ or ‘ John Ball 
‘ greeteth you well all, and doth you to understand that he 
‘hath rungen your bell.’ The rising was thus not, as has 
been sometimes said, a sudden and passionate outburst of a 
wretched and aggrieved people; it had been, on the con- 
trary, carefully prepared beforehand, and it appears from 
many independent sources that during the preceding ten 
years wages ruled high and prices low. Says Mr. 
Trevelyan :— 


‘The labourers who rose in 1281 were men accustomed to very fair 
conditions of existence, and had, therefore, a very good opinion of 
themselves and of what was duetothem., This status they had won in 
the teeth of constituted authority, in defiance of Parliaments, land- 
lords, justices of the peace and sheriffs. It was the result in many 
cases of a nomad life, in others of illegal unions and strikes. Could 
any stuff be more inflammable material for the agitator than such a 
class ? 
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But just as high wages and low prices, ‘ illegal unions 
‘and strikes,’ had brought about this condition favourable 
to the labourers, had they reduced many of the better 
classes to comparative or actual poverty. According to 
Thorold Rogers— 


‘Prices of produce during the last twenty years of the fourteenth 
century are uniformly low; every kind of grain was cheap. Wool 
was seriously depreciated, and it was upon corn and wool—the former 
for home consumption, the latter for foreign trade—that the agri- 
culturist mainly depended. On the other hand, labour was dear. A 
rise of nearly 60 per cent. in the wages of harvest work, with a pro- 
portionate increase in the payment of other services absolutely neces- 
sary in order that the business of the farm should be carried on, must 
have been almost ruinous.’ * 


But this cause of distress affected others as well as 
the agriculturists; it affected every employer of labour 
throughout the country—in town or in village as on the 
manor; and it is perhaps to this—in part, at any rate—that 
we are to look for an explanation of the fact that in 
London ‘some of the aldermen and better sort of citizens’ 
were in the counsels of the organisers of the rebellion; or 
that ‘in East Anglia several gentlemen were of their own 
‘ free willamong the rebels, and some even seem to have been 
‘ among the original instigators and leaders. Imagination 
‘alone,’ continues Mr. Trevelyan, ‘can at this distance of 
‘time supply the reasons of their sympathy with the 
‘insurgents.’ Certain it is that it was the action of 
London aldermen that gave the city over to the mob. If 
Alderman Horn, on Blackheath, had not encouraged the 
rebels with promises of support they might well have quailed 
before the difficulty of the task %o which he invited 
them; if Alderman Sybyle had not lowered the drawbridge 
over the gap in London Bridge, they could not possibly have 
got into London. Ifthe northern gates had been kept shut 
the Essex rioters could not have forced them. Unquestion- 
ably there were in the city great numbers of men who 
wished well to the insurgents, or who looked to a riot as an 
opportunity for settling private grudges or for plundering. 
‘The stalwart prentices,’ says Mr, Trevelyan, ‘trained in many a 
street fight, were attracted by the prospect of a riot on a gigantic 
scale. ‘The sacred right of insurrection was well known to them; it 
had become almost a light thing in their eyes. This would be a rare 
opportunity to pay off old scores against John of Gaunt, against the 
Flemings of the riverside and the lawyers of the Temple. Besides the 


* History of Agriculture and Prices, vol, i. p. 271. 
VOL. CXCI. NO. CCCXCI. H 
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apprentices, there was a vast floating population of labourers in and 
out of employment, of men of all sorts who had come to make their 
fortunes in London, of runaway villeins, and plotters who had come 
there on purpose to be at hand at this critical moment.’ 


As long as the insurgents were kept outside the rabble 
inside could not move; when the insurgents were admitted, 

all that was turbulent, all that was vile, made common cause 
with them. It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar story, 
excellently told by Mr. Trevelyan, of how the rebels sacked, 
burnt, and utterly destroyed the Savoy and the Hospital of 
St. John at Clerkenwell; how the prisons were broken open ; 
how the Inns of Court were levelled with the ground; how 
all the rolls and records found in the Temple were burnt, and 
a proclamation issued that ‘all lawyers were to be beheaded ;’ 
or of how, while the Essex serfs met the King at Mile End 
—the fourteenth-century equivalent of Hampstead Heath or 
Raynes Park—and obtained a promise of freedom and the 
abolition of feudal dues, the Kentish politicians stayed in the 
city, obtained admission to the Tower, and brutally mur- 
dered Sudbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ not so much 
‘ because he was archbishop as because he was the Chancellor 
‘ who had misgoverned the country and introduced the poll- 
‘ tax,’ Sir Robert Hales, the Prior of St. John’s and Lord 
Treasurer, and some others, including John Leg, the 
farmer of the poll-tax. 

The point of interest which Mr. Trevelyan has passed 
over with very scant notice is the admission of the mob to 
the Tower. He rightly says, ‘It is certain that no resist- 

‘ance was made by the very formidable body of well-armed 
‘ soldiers, who might have defended such a stronghold for 
‘many days even against a picked army;’ but “when. he 
continues, ‘ These troops were ordered, or at least permitted, 
‘by the King to let in the mob. It appears that part of 
‘the agreement with the rebels was that the Tower and 
‘the refugees it contained were to be delivered over to 
‘their wrath,’ he is making a very serious charge against 
the memory of Richard, one which ought not to have been 
made without much stronger evidence than Mr. Trevelyan 
adduces—Walsingham and the ‘anominalle chronicle be- 
‘longing to the abbey of St. Maries in Yorke,’ which he 
had printed in the ‘English Historical Review.’ Mr. 
Trevelyan must have known that on such a point this 
testimony is worthless. He assuredly did not gain a history 
fellowship at Trinity without learning the historical canon 
that on delicate or doubtful questions a witness is not satis- 
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factory unless it can be shown that he was in a position 
to have first-hand information. But of the anonymous 
chronicler we know nothing, except that most probably he 
was in Yorkshire at the time; we have not even a contem- 
porary MS. of his work, and his statement in the lines 
referred to is confused and doubtful.* Nor does it need 
much consideration to show that, however correct his 
general narrative of patent events may be, the monk of St. 
Albans could not have any particular knowledge of such a 
transaction as this. M. Petit-Dutaillis says, ‘les rebelles 
‘,.. pénétrerent sans difficulté dans la Tour;’ and though 
he accuses the King of neglecting ‘ to take any measure for 
‘the safety of his unfortunate Ministers,’ he adds that 
Walsingham’s statement, ‘que le roi autorisa formelle- 
‘ment l’entrée des rebelles,’ is ‘ peu croyable.’ But he does 
not suggest what better measure could have been taken 
than leaving the Ministers in the Tower, guarded by a 
sufficient garrison. All that we really have before us, then, 
is that the mob was allowed, without resistance, to enter 
the fortress which might have defied their most angry 
efforts. It may have been treason, such as lowered the 
drawbridge ; but, if so, it would probably have been recorded. 
If not, the fact, taken by itself appears inexplicable. But 
it is not necessary to take it by itself. We have something 
that looks very similar in the surrender of Rochester Castle 
at the first outbreak of the rebellion—on June 7, Mr. 
Trevelyan thus describes the incident :— 


‘ After defending it for halfa day, the garrison was frightened into 
surrender, aud the governor, Sir John Newton, became a hostage in 
the hands of the insurgents. It was an important success, not 
so much strategically as morally. It showed that panic had seized 
the authorities, and that the half-armed mob was for the present 
irresistible. Rochester Castle fell like the Bastille at the shout 


* The words are: ‘Le roy’ (being at Mile End) ‘ fist arrayer les 
comens en deux ranges et fist crier devant eux ... que ils poient 
aller par toute la realme dengleterre et prendre toutz les traytores et 
les amener a luy saluement et il feroit execucione de eux come le ley 
demanda, et par celle grant le dit Wat Tighler et les comons pristeront 
lour voy a le toure j ur prendre lercheuesque et les autres...’ The 
point of which is that Wat ‘i'yler and his party were at Mile End. 
But this is at least doubtful. Mr. 'Trevelyan’s own words are: * The 
rebels broke into the Tower. Authorities differ as to the exact 
moment; some place it during and some after the conference at Mile 
End.’ But if during, Wat Tyler could not be in the two places at the 
same time. M. Petit-Dutaillis decides that he was in London, 
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of the people, and the news of its fall gave confidence to rebellion 
and caused the hands of the governors to tremble.’ 


And this agrees with what is generally recorded of the 
conduct of the nobles and gentry. A paralysing panic had 
seized them. In Kent they and their retainers remained 
quietly at home, ‘as though asleep.” They had neither 
rallying-point, leader, nor plans. In London the Ministers 
were equally panic-struck; they attempted no resistance, 
but submitted to their butchers like so many sheep. The 
conduct of the French nobles during the Terror is described 
as closely resembling this. There was not one instance in 
which the victims resisted the order for their arrest, and 
though Taine considers that this was due to a life’s training 
in the belief that a brawl of any kind was ‘ bad form,’ it 
would seem to have been rather the effect of a mental 
paralysis such as, at the first, under somewhat similar 
conditions, disabled the gentry of England. They recovered 
themselves the next day, and resumed their wonted as- 
cendency after the death of Wat Tyler. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
account of this celebrated incident is valuable, if only for 
his discussion on the individuality of the man. That the 
rebels that assembled at Smithfield were led by ‘a man 
‘who was afterwards generally known as Wat Tyler’ is 
certain. But that is all that is so. 


‘So many Tylers appear in the records of these troubles that it is 
impossible to trace his identity or his previous performances. It is 
clear that he was a man of the people, and not one of those gentlemen 
who in some places consented to lead the rebels. He may have gained 
his position either by really superior talents as an organiser, or, as 
some of the leaders of the French Revolution gained theirs, solely by 
a sufficient display of audacity. One of the King’s attendants declared 
that he recognised him at Smithfield as one of the most notorious 
rogues and robbers in Kent. He appears to have been not wanting 
in insolence, and it is quite likely that his head had been a little turned 
by success. He rode forward from the ranks of his followers, who 
were lined up on one side of the market, and joined the group of 
horsemen that surrounded the King’s person. Precisely what passed 
during the next two minutes seems to have been afterwards forgotten, 
or differently reported by the actors in the scene. When the story 
came to be put down every chronicler cbtained different details. It 
appears, whatever his demands were, that he treated the King with 
familiarity and his attendants with contempt. The lords and citizens 
were no longer in the humour to cringe to the peasants, and answered 
him back roundly. The King at first tried to act as peacemaker, but 
the next minute Walworth, who, like the rest of the company, was 
wearing armour under his official robes, struck Tyler from his horse. 
The others leaped to the ground and stabbed him to death where he 
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lay.” It was practically the first blow struck in defence of authority 
tince the rebels had appeared on Blackheath.’ 


And it was sufficient. With the death of Tyler the rebellion 
in London collapsed, a result to which the gallant bearing 
of the young King largely contributed. The Essex serfs 
had already departed, trusting to the King’s promises at 
Mile End. The Kent insurgents now allowed themselves to 
be led peaceably through the city and dismissed to their 
homes. When Tyler’s head had been struck off and set up 
over London Bridge, London was quiet. But in the pro- 
vinces there was still much to do. Many of the rioters 
sent out of London did not go home. One party of them 
broke into Guildford a few days later. Another party went 
northwards, got into the feus, and ‘were massacred by a 
‘body of loyalists from Huntingdon.’ From all parts of 
England men were roaming the country to keep the rebel- 
lion alive. In East Anglia the rising was sternly put down 
by Henry Spencer, bishop of Norwich, the only man who, 
at the time, showed presence of mind and fearlessness of 
responsibility. It did not, of course, take much military 
skill to rout a mob of undisciplined and half-armed peasants ; 
but Spencer deservedly received great credit for his prompt 
and vigorous action. In Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk the rebellion was stamped out in little 
more than a week from its commencement. In Dorset and 
Somerset it was suppressed by the Karl of Salisbury. For 
Kent and Hampshire orders were sent to the sheriffs. The 
Earl of Buckingham* and Sir Robert Tresilian, newly 
appointed chief justice, had a special commission for a'l 
England. 

Mr. Trevelyan casually mentions disturbances in York- 
shire, but without giving any details. If we rightly under- 
stand him, these were included in the original essay, but 
have been now deleted, in deference to the supposed tastes 
of the general reader. This seems to us a mistake, for they 
present many curious features which distinguish them from 
the rising, properly so called. With better judgement, M. 
Petit-Dutaillis has preserved them, together with a number 
of the original documents transcribed by Réville. From 
these it appears that though the rising in the south was 
directly connected with that at Scarborough, the disturb- 


* Better known in history as Duke of Gloucester, who, seven years 
later, as one of the lords appellant, had Tresilian hanged. 
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ances at Beverley and York had a purely local origin, 
though possibly intensified by the news from the south. 

For many years Beverley had groaned under the tyranny 
of a municipal oligarchy, consisting of the more wealthy 
inhabitants (‘ probiores et magis sufficientes burgenses’), 
who had made use of their power to enrich themselves at 
the expense of their poorer neighbours (‘ mediocres et minus 
‘ sufficientes homines de communitate ville illius’). Early 
in the summer of 1581—the exact date is indeterminate 
—-these mediocres rose in revolt against their oppressors, 
broke into their houses, and by murderous threats forced 
them to sign certain bonds (‘literas obligatorias’). As a 
counter move, on the night of July 6 a party of the probiores 
murdered one of their assailants, threw his body into the 
river, and came to an agreement with his widow that she 
should accuse his own companions of the murder. They 
were accordingly arrested, thrown into prison, and released 
only on paying a fine of 100/. On inquiring into these 
disorders the King—that is to say, the King’s Ministers— 
took the part of the probiores, and granted them an 
amnesty for their illegal exactions, though prohibiting 
them for the future. M. Petit-Dutaillis assumes that this 
was because the rebellion against the usurpation and extor- 
tion of the probiores included also rebellion against the 
Statutes of Labourers; but it is not impossible that the 
facts that the name of the leader of the probiores was John 
Erghum, and that Ralph Erghum, bishop of Salisbury, was 
a partisan of the Duke of Lancaster, may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Of this, however, there is now no 
evidence. 

A somewhat similar state of things prevailed at York, 
where, on November 25, 1380, the communitas* broke 
violently into the Guildhall, deposed the mayor, John of 
Gisburn, who, rightly or wrongly, was accused of being 
associated with a gang of coiners and swindlers, elected a 
new mayor, one Simon Quixley, and compelled the more 
wealthy burgesses (‘bones gentz’) to recognise him. The 
authors of this revolution were artisans and tradesmen 
who had not previously had any share in the government of 
the city; but Quixley appears to have been one of the 
‘bones gentz,’ and to have at first hesitated about accepting 


* M. Petit-Dutaillis says, we think correctly: ‘II est évident qu’ici, 
en dépit des théories de Mrs. Green sur le sens du mot communitas, ce 
terme désigne le bas peuple, par opposition aux riches bourgeois.’ 
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the greatness thus thrust on him, though finally he deter- 
mined to go through with the business. John of Gisburn, 
however, thought the position—-with its emoluments, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate—worth fighting for; and the news of 
the rising in the south made the quarrel more bitter. On 
July 1 he, with a considerable body of his friends, made an 
attack on the city, and endeavoured to recover the power. 
They were overcome, and many of them, thrown into 
prison, were compelled to pay heavily for their release. The 
power of the King’s Government seems to have been invoked 
in vain, and many months later the quarrel was still un- 
settled. 

In these instances the cause of disturbance lay somewhat 
outside that of the Peasants’ Rising, and doubtless a fuller 
knowledge of the history of local corporations would show 
many others. In the northern and north-western counties 
there do not seem to have been any outbreaks: ruined, 
wasted, depopulated by the ceaseless war with the Scots, 
they were in no condition to move, though M. Petit- 
Dutaillis thinks that they may possibly have sent some 
contingents of vagabonds to join the insurgents in York- 
shire. That there was some excitement appears from the 
appointment to these counties of keepers of the peace, te 
prevent, or if necessary to suppress, any rising. Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland are explicitly 
named; not Durham or Lancashire. 

When the first danger of the rebellion was passed men’s 
minds turned to revenge. The rude peasants had not been 
let loose from their accustomed restraints without com- 
mitting many excesses; and though not actuated by any 
mere thirst for blood, such as has often led French mobs 
into nameless atrocities, they had burnt and murdered 
freely enough when they conceived that they had their 
oppressors before them. They had put to death many lords 
of the manor who had abused, or were thought to have 
abused, their power; many lawyers also, who were regarded 
as their wicked instruments, tax-gatherers, and Sir John 
Cavendish, the chief justice. Worse than all, they had 
struck terror into the hearts of the Government and the 
nobles, who were now angry at their own weakness, and 
eager for vengeance rather than punishment. Mr. 
Trevelyan considers that the reprisals were excessive. He 
says :— 

‘The King had begun his Bloody Assize in Essex. Tresilian, appointed 
chief justice in place of the murdered Cavendish, was the Jeffreys of 
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the occasion, and Buckingham the Kirke. . . . Tresilian’s severities won 
him an unenviable fame, not only with the peasantry, but with some 
of the more discriminating among the friends of order. It was said 
that he spared none who came before him for trial. He seemed to feel 
that he was revenging his profession and his murdered predecessor for 
all they had suffered in the rebellion. Hanging, quartering, disem- 
bowelling, went on apace.* ... Even in London revenge outran 
decency. A block was set up in Cheapside by the authorities, on the 
site which had a few days before been used by the rebels as their 
Place de la Révolution, and on it scores of victims were offered up to 
the manes of those who had there perished.’ 


And much more to the same effect; in all which we think 
that Mr. Trevelyan has taken the chroniclers too literally, 
without checking their gossiping statements by the more 
exact records of the law reports. It is to these that 
M. Petit-Dutaillis refers as supporting the contention that 
the severities have been grossly exaggerated; that Walsing- 
ham s stories of the London hangman having no rest, of the 
block permanently set up in Cheapside, of the necessity for 
additional gallows in the provinces, are born of imagina- 
tion; that even the number of 1,500 executions mentioned 
by Froissart is far beyond possibility ;t for that, in point of 
fact, the number of rebels officially named as hanged or 
beheaded is about 110; and though some of the rolls are 
imperfect, there is no reason to suppose this number to be 
very far from the truth. He argues, too, fairly enough, that, 
when, in October 1382, Parliament passed an Act of 
amnesty, but excepted by name 287 as men whose crimes 
put them outside the pale of forgiveness, we have a very 
clear proof that these had not been hanged; and though 
some of them were brought to the gallows later on, it 
appears that the greater number were quit for a term of 
imprisonment and a fine. 

Of a more lively importance are our authors’ discussions 
of the ultimate effect of this threatening rebellion. M. 
Petit-Dutaillis, differing from our best English writers—in- 
cluding Thorold Rogers and the Bishop of Oxford—maintains 
that it had no results: for the promises made at Mile End 
were annulled, the serfs were not emancipated, their position 

* The references are to Knighton and Higden—i.e. to the anonymcus 
continuations of their works—and must be taken for what they are 
worth. On such a matter as this they seem to be mere popular 
rumour, 

T It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to point out that Froissart’s 
numbers are always dealt out with oriental license. 
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was in no way bettered. Scattered and isolated resistance 
to the demands for feudal service went on after the rising as 
before ; it was not till thirty years later that these demands 
began to die out, and then only in consequence of the great 
economic change from arable farming to pastoral, which 
called for a smaller supply of labour and permitted the 
forced services to lapse. We think that in this argument 
M. Petit-Dutaillis has not got quite to the root of the 
matter. We prefer the Bishop of Oxford’s estimate, that 
‘the indirect permanent results of the rising give it a 
‘singular importance both constitutionally and socially.’ 
With this Mr. Trevelyan agrees. The rising, he says, 
‘made a very great impression on the minds of contem- 
‘ poraries. It could not be without influence on the life 
‘of the succeeding generation.’ Though the King’s pro- 
mises were annulled, though the rebellion ‘ put an end to 
‘all chance of philanthropic legislation in the direction of 
‘emancipating the serfs,’ and in this sense ‘ may be said 
‘to have retarded liberty,’ the memory of it must have 
acted in another way. It taught the landlords to fear the 
serf, to fear the risk of levying the feudal services with the 
old rigour, and thus, by the want of labour, drove them to 
the agricultural change which M. Petit-Dutaillis appears to 
regard as spontaneous. 

As we conclude we would express a hope that in this 
interesting work Mr. Trevelyan has given us but a fore- 
taste of what we have to receive from his fourteenth- 
century studies. The reign of Richard II. has never been 
examined with the care and fulness to which its consti- 
tutional importance entitles it; and Mr. Trevelyan’s success 
in this volume gives us almost a right to expect that he 
should continue the task which he has so well begun. It 
seems, too, peculiarly fitting that the grand-nephew and 
literary descendant of Lord Macaulay should write the 
history of the Revolution of 1399, which in many respects 
compares with, in others contrasts with, the still greater 
Revolution of 1688. We may, however, hope that in doing 
so he will start with an open mind ; will distinguish between 
the barons of the fourteenth century and the Whigs of the 
seventeenth, or the Radicals of the nineteenth; will weigh, 
evaluate, and be guided by the evidence, and not consider 
it as bound to illustrate and confirm the curt statement made 
in this volume—that as in the first part of his reign Richard 
was a boy, so in the last part he was a fool. This has often 
been asserted, but has never been satisfactorily proved. 
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Art. V.—l. Forma urbis Rome. Consilio et auctoritate 
regie academie Lynceorum . . . delineavit RopuLPHus 
Lanciani. Milan: 1893-9. 


2. Forme urbis Rome antique. Delineaverunt H. Kierrer? 
et Cur. Huetsen. Berlin: 1896. 


3. The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A com- 


panion book for students and travellers, by Rovo.ro 
Lanciant. London: 1897. 


4, Le Forum Romain et les Forums Impériaux, par Henny 
Tufpénat. Paris: 1898. 


5. Stele con iscrizone arcaica latina scoperta nel Foro 


Romano. DaG. Bont, G. F. Gamurninti, L.Cect. Rome: 
1899. 


T’o every lover of Roman antiquity, whether learned 

specialist or ordinary educated reader, the city of 
Rome must always provide the central feature of his land- 
scape and the goal of his pilgrimages. And yet it is in some 
sense a strange centre, a goal which when we reach it does 
not seem altogether what we expected. For it has two 
distinct characteristics: the one visible at the first glance 
to every eye, the other less recognisable and often unrecog- 
nised, but none the less potent to touch the mind. The first 
is, of course, the charm of Rome. Even if, by an effort, 
we disregard for a while the thousand medizval and modern 
associations of the Eternal City, the magic of the older 
Rome abides with us, inevitable and imperishable. We 
stand in the soft spring air on the southernmost edge of the 
Palatine and look across the undulating green Campagna to 
the little towns, the ‘Castelli Romani,’ dotted along the 
Alban hills, and the august summit above them where the 
most ancient Latin god preserved his immemorial temple. 
We wander down the Appian Way, past the little chapel 
of ‘ Domine Quo Vadis,’ and the great sepulchre of Cecilia 
Metella, where the tourists turn, on to the lonely land 
where the grass grows over the broken pavement of the 
road, and only the cattle moving among the ruined tombs 
disturb the silence. We sit, on a bright April morning, 
amidst the plants and flowers and fragments of Roman 
monuments in the graceful cloister which was built out of 
the Baths of Diocletian, and has now in turn become a 
museum. Or we climb the low Celian hill to the ruined 
platform of the temple of Claudius, and linger under the 
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ilexes and cypresses of the Passionist Fathers, one of the 
last relics of that old Rome, which, like our English Oxford, 
spread her gardens to the moonlight and whispered from 
her towers the enchantments of the Middle Age. There are 
few intellectual pleasures like these. 

But if we turn from sentiment to fact, if we make the 
attempt which all educated men must desire to make in 
Rome, and endeavour to realise the ancient city and its 
buildings with some rude precision, we find at once that our 
surroundings are far from helpful. Ruins abound. But they 
are essentially ruins, most of them shapeless and enigmatic, 
save to a handful of specialists, and few of them perfect 
enough to give that direct contact with ancient life which 
the mind naturally requires. Rome has no Acropolis like 
Athens, no Parthenon or Erechtheum. She has less than 
one might have expected to match the remains of infinitely 
smaller provincial towns in Spain or Africa or southern 
Gaul. Of all the stately buildings erected during the four 
centuries of the Empire, the Pantheon and one or two 
triumphal arches and columns alone stand intact — one 
edifice for each of those centuries. The Capitol is a modern 
quarter: standing there to-day, you would never guess even 
the shape of the ancient hill. The Palatine is a labyrinth 
of brick substructures, crypts, and cellars, denuded now of 
the palaces above them, but never meant for free eyes to 
see. On the ‘floor’ of the Forum the column of Phocas, 
poor product of a late age, towers over débris, and the course 
even of the Sacred Way cannot be accurately distinguished. 
In the Campus Martius, a few buildings, choked by modern 
houses, faintly indicate the size and number of the edifices 
which once covered that wide expanse. The life and strife 
of fourteen centuries have passed over ancient Rome. Its 
treasures of marble and alabaster have been stolen for 
churches and palaces; its foundations have been buried 
beneath the dusty wreck of its roofs and walls. So dear a 
price has it paid to be called the Eternal City. 

This characteristic of the remains of ancient Rome is too 
often ignored in the multitude of delights and interests 
which modern Rome presents. Nevertheless it is a real 
characteristic, and it probably affects visitors far more than 
they are aware. It especially concerns us in an article like 
the present. We are proposing to describe briefly in the 
following paragraphs the principal discoveries of Roman 
antiquity which have recently been made in Rome, and the 
first fact which meets us is this, that the discoveries are 
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in great part fragments. Many of them are comparatively 
important fragments, such as an expert can piece together 
with other like remains, to fill up little gaps in our 
knowledge. Still they are fragments, devoid of individual 
value, and the results deduced from them are equally devoid 
of individual value. The progress of research in such a 
case is necessarily slow, ‘ line upon line, line upon line, here 
‘ a little and there a little,’ and parts of it are unintelligible 
and uninteresting to any but specialists. We shall not 
attempt to treat these fragments individually. We shall 
first sketch summarily the chief work—excavation, chance 
discovery, criticism-—achieved during the period which we 
have to survey; we shall endeavour to describe rather the 
general results, as they affect our conception of Rome, than 
the details or the actual items. 

The period which we have to survey is somewhat peculiar. 
Ten years ago, when this topic was last handled in this 
Review,* it was possible to point to a vast multitude of dis- 
coveries. The mass of new material brought to light 
between 1871 and 1889 could fairly be described as without 
a parallel in the history of excavation. Immediately after 
the occupation of Rome and the definitive establishment of 
the Italian kingdom in 1870, the Italian Government com- 
menced the organisation of official excavation throughout 
Italy and not least in Rome. There it was assisted by the 
rapid developement of the city which naturally followed the 
events of 1870, and in one way or another no less than four 
square miles were opened and examined. But before 1889 
financial troubles of various kinds had reduced the funds 
available for excavation and had wholly suspended building 
operations, and during the ten years with which we are con- 
cerned the spade has effected little for Roman archeology. 
Since the foundations of the Triumphal Arch of Augustus 
were detected in 1888, excavations practically ceased in the 
Forum till last year; only one excavation was made on the 
Palatine during the same period, and very little elsewhere 
in Rome. Now we appear to be standing at the commence- 
ment of a new excavatory period. The initiative is due 
mainly to the present Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Guido Baccelli, whose tenure of that office in the past was 
already honourably connected with some of the most striking 
discoveries of the last twenty years. The generosity of an 
Englishman, Mr. Lionel Phillips, has helped the work, and 


* Vol. clxx., pp. 479, foll., October, 1889. 
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during the last twelve months M. Giacomo Boni has carried 
out excavations in the Forum with energy and success. The 
gist of M. Boni’s results will be sketched below, so far as 
his work has yet gone. It is not yet finished, and we may - 
here be content with felicitating him and his country on the 
very striking discoveries with which he has commenced. If 
he has not found the Tomb of Romulus, as the daily news- 
papers proclaimed last May, he has found something almost 
as strange. 

Meanwhile, though excavations have lingered, chance 
discoveries have been made continuously, and three deserve 
single notice. In the autumn of 1890 a long inscription 
was unearthed, incomplete but intelligible, which described 
the ritual of the Secular Games celebrated by Augustus. The 
inscription attracted notice because it actually contained 
the line 

‘Carmen composuit Q. Horatius Flaccus,’ 


‘ Horace wrote the “ Carmen Seculare,”’’ the ode which we 
still possess. Perhaps, as we shall point out, it is no less 
interesting in that it illustrates the character of the rule of 
Augustus. Two years later, in the early part of 1892, fresh 
light was shed on the most perfect of all ancient buildings 
in Rome and the most beautiful—the Pantheon. The well- 
known inscription on the portico of this temple ascribes it 
to Agrippa, colleague and friend of Augustus, and, as the 
ancient historian Cassius Dio relates that Agrippa actually 
built such a temple, authorities had agreed to ascribe it to 
him. Chance need of repair to the roof in 1892 altered the 
whole question. It was found that the roof and, as subse- 
quently appeared, the whole building, are constructed of 
bricks dated to a.p. 115-124, that is, to Hadrian’s reign. That 
is to say, this masterpiece of architecture is not the work of 
Agrippa but of Hadrian, and another great work must be 
credited to that master-builder among emperors. Agrippa, 
it seems, built a Pantheon; Hadrian restored it, and in 
restoring entirely rebuilt it, altering even the ground plan, 
but retained the name of Agrippa, and, with a moderation 
rare in emperors, omitted his own name. The third dis- 
covery which deserves notice here is that of 451 new 
fragments of the great marble plan of Rome which was 
constructed by the order of Caracalla about a.p. 210. This 
discovery illustrates well our previous observation that finds 
in Rome are often fragments, intelligible only to specialists. 
The 451 new fragments seem likely to tell us the positions 
of a few unknown buildings, and thus to add a few details to 
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our plan of Rome. That is of small importance to the 
average man, and indeed to the average classical scholar. 
But put together many such additions to our knowledge, 
here a little and there a little, and your results will be such 
as everyone will appreciate and admire. 

Perhaps, however, the main feature of Roman topo- 
graphical work in the last ten years has not been discovery 
of new facts so much as criticism of old facts. The decade 
has been a breathing space, during which we have had 
leisure to examine, to catalogue, to explain, the mass of 
results yielded by the researches of the preceding years. 
Much has been done in the learned periodicals which are 
especially devoted to this subject, the ‘ Bulletino Com- 
‘munale,’ the ‘ Notizie degli Scavi’ issued by the Lincei 
Academy, the ‘ Mittheilungen’ of the German Archeological 
Institute. The articles in these journals are highly technical, 
and we shall not discuss them in detail. More noteworthy 
for our purpose are the books named at the head of this 
article. There is, to begin with, the great map of ancient 
Rome, executed on the magnificent scale of 1 : 1,000 by the 
veteran Professor Lanciani. ‘The minuteness, the accuracy, 
and the finish of this map attain an excellence wholly un- 
dreamt-of in England, and unrivalled even in Italy. Many 
years went to its making and seven to its publishing. It is 
now on the verge of completion. Next to it in subject, but 
widely differing in size, we place the handy volume of two 
German scholars, containing three maps of Rome and an 
alphabetical bibliography of all the known buildings in 
Rome, and all the important references to them in ancient 
and in recent literature. These are works for the scholar, 
and for his purposes they are invaluable. For the less 
learned equally with the scholar we have a most admirable 
volume, written in English by Professor Lanciani. It is a 
condensed account, copiously illustrated, of all the great 
buildings which can now be seen by travellers or are credibly 
described by earlier writers. In some respects a difticult 
work, it contains nevertheless a mass of information which 
can be found nowhere else, and which probably no one but 
the author could have compiled. No serious man should 
omit to consult it. For Frenchmen M. Thédénat has written 
a charming sketch of the Forum—scholarly and lucid, a model 
for such books. These works are not the only ones of their 
kind. They are representative of many others, and are in 
some ways the best representatives, and for that reason we 
have devoted a few sentences to their consideration. Were 
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this the proper place, we could add the titles of many more 
by the scholars whom we have named and by others. To 
our regret we can add no work by any Englishman. 

We stand, then, at the conclusion of a period of criticism 
and cataloguing, and at the commencement, as we hope, of a 
period of excavation. It is a suitable moment for a general 
survey, and we proceed to put such a survey before our 
readers. We shall omit many details and technicalities, 
and endeavour only to sketch the broad facts (as the phrase 
is) taught us in the last ten years about Rome, prehistoric, 
Republican, and Imperial. 

It was an observation of Strabo, a contemporary of Au- 
gustus, that the Romans of the Republic cared only for 
practical work, and did nothing for the beautification of 
their city. And indeed few remains of ancient Rome are 
older than Cwsar and Augustus. The little round church 
near the Ponte Rotto was probably a Republican temple ; 
the sullen vaults of the Tabularium, below the Capitol tower, 
may date from the age of Sulla. But in the main Strabo 
was right: the Roman Republic was one of those states 
which mark the world but not individual sites with their 
achievements. The last ten years have not altered this 
truth. But they have brought fresh light to a period which 
is even darker than that of the Republic, the period of the 
origins and early history of Rome. ‘T'wo distinct lines of 
investigation have helped here. Researches outside of 
Rome have illustrated the origin of Rome; researches 
within have yielded evidence which is not yet fully under- 
stood, but which seems to be somehow connected with one 
famous event—the sack of Rome by Brennus and his Gauls 
in B.c. 390. 

The researches outside Rome may be dismissed briefly, for 
they lie outside our proper subject. But it may not be amiss 
to observe that excavations in the Po valley and elsewhere 
have revealed to us, as it seems, an immigration of Italians 
from north of the Alps twelve or thirteen centuries before 
our era and a gradual movement of these tribes southwards 
and not least to Latium. Similarly, excavations in central 
Italy seem to have shown that the towns of these Italians 
grew by extension irom a single hill-fort to neighbouring 
summits which were gradually enclosed in a ring-fence, just 
as the legends tell us Rome grew herself. And excavations 
in Italy and in Greek lands, taken together, prove that the 
influences of the Mycenean civilisation spread from the East 
to Italy, and that immigrants like the Etruscans did really 
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come thence by sea. In Rome itself, however, nothing has 
yet been found to prove or disprove these views. Only the 
ancient ‘quadrate’ masonry on the Palatine indicates that 
hill to have been, what the legends call it, the original seat 
of the Roman community, and the primitive cemeteries on 
the Esquiline, near the Central Railway Station, testify to 
an occupation of that quarter before ever the wall of Servius 
Tullius was erected. 

The early remains which have been recently discovered in 
Rome appear to concern a later age. As we have stated, 
they may perhaps belong to the event which, more than any 
other single incident, divides historic from prehistoric Rome : 
we mean, the sack of the city by the Gauls. These remains 
were unearthed last year in the Forum, and the discovery is, 
we think, sufficiently interesting to be described briefly in 
this article. We owe it largely to the enterprise and good 
luck of M. Boni. Thinking, in opposition to most 
authorities, that the excavated portions of the Forum had 
not been excavated to a proper depth, he determined to dig 
deeper and ascertain if any antiquities still lay undiscovered 
beneath the surface. Last January, accordingly, workmen 
were set to clear away the rude ‘selce’ paving of a roadway 
of late construction in the north-east corner of the Forum, 
and in the course of this work our discovery was made. 
Some fifty feet east of the Arch of Severus the workmen 
found beneath the roadway just mentioned a small pave- 
ment or platform, twelve feet square or thereabouts, floored 
with slabs of streaked black marble and fenced with slabs of 
white marble set upon edge. Though, of necessity, earlier 
than the roadway, it proved to be a late work, partly com- 
posed of stones from earlier structures and referable to late 
Imperial times. But its mere existence beneath the roadway 
was surprising, and its colour excited attention, for the 
Romans rarely used black marble except as an adjunct, and 
here was an all-black marble floor. Theories at once spread 
abroad—we will return to them later. The work was of 
course continued. Slowly the excavations were carried 
deeper until in May a remarkable group of monuments was 
reached. They stand on native soil, with no work of man 
below them, five feet lower than the black marble floor, and 
in part directly under it. They are three in number, a tufa 
platform with two pedestals four feet apart, a conical stone, 
and thirdly, a four-sided fragment with letters cut on all its 
sides: all three had been wantonly and intentionally broken 
at some period or other. Among them and around them lay 
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an extraordinary stratum of miscellaneous objects, no gold 
or silver or precious stones, but bones of animals, numerous 
fragments of pottery and tiny bronze statuettes of gods, iron 
spearheads, brooches, beads, weights of various kinds, rings, 
knucklebones meant for children’s toys, all of them, as it 
seemed, tossed in promiscuously. Mixed up with these 
were some chips of marble, which must have intruded 
themselves long after the stratum, as a whole, was 
deposited. 

Beyond question, these remains take rank among the 
earlier remains of Rome. The letters of the inscription, 
the style of the pottery and statuettes, the ornamentation of 
the pedestals, all testify to a remote antiquity, the fifth or 
sixth century, perhaps, before ourera. Unfortunately none 
of the objects can be dated with real certainty or precision ; 
we must therefore rest content with an approximation. Nor 
has anyone yet succeeded in deciphering the inscription. 
The letters and language are Latin, but it is old Latin, as 
unlike the Latin of Cicero or Virgil as the English of Piers 
Plowman is unlike the English of Shakspere or Milton. 
We can distinguish forms of words like rex, sacer, iwmentum 
and can guess that there is reference to some religious ritual, 
such as would be prominent in any primitive community. 
But we cannot go further with any profit, and those who 
have tried to do so, and, like Professor Ceci, have offered a 
complete reconstruction of the text, have ended in pure guess- 
work. We possess, indeed, only a half or a third of the 
whole inscription, and, until a lucky accident helps, we must 
be content to confess that we do not know. 

But though details remain obscure, some explanation can 
be advanced of the whole series of objects. In the first 
place we may connect them with certain remains mentioned 
by Roman writers. A contemporary of Augustus tells us 
that there actually was a spot called the Black Stone—Lapis 
Niger—close to the point where our black marble floor was 
found. According to one legend which he notices, this spot 
had been destined for the tomb of Romulus, but never so 
used; another legend apparently connected it with the 
shepherd Faustulus, foster-father of Rome’s founder. Other 
Roman writers speak of a tomb flanked by lions, which some 
assigned to Romulus and some to Faustulus, and this tomb 
again plainly stood in somewhat the same locality as the 
black marble floor. It is no very wild assumption that the 
Black Stone and the Lion Tomb and the marble floor have 
some connexion. Nor is it absurd to guess that the 
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pedestals of the tufa platform may once have supported the 
lions assigned to the tomb of Romulus. Putting the facts 
together, we might make some such conjecture as this: that 
there was once in the north-east of the Forum a sacred spot, 
traditionally connected with the age of Romulus and marked 
by ancient monuments. At some period, when the level of 
the surrounding surface was raised, these monuments were 
buried ; a black stone took their place, and the memory of it 
was kept alive even to late Imperial days. Possibly we 
might even go further. We said that the lower older monu- 
ments seemed to have been intentionally destroyed, and that 
a stratum of miscellaneous objects enveloped them. It is 
not impossible, though it is not certain, or anything like 
certain, that these miscellaneous objects represent expiation 
for a sacrilege—that the Gauls wrecked the monuments and 
the expiation followed. This is a guess, for which thus 
much may be urged, that it falls in with certain little proba- 
bilities in the dating of certain items. 

For the present, the bearing of these discoveries on the 
early history of Rome is somewhat indefinite; but one thing 
is certain: the inscription does not prove the existence of 
Romulus, nor does the discovery overthrow the ordinary 
modern views of Roman history. An Italian scholar has 
declared that it marks the bankruptcy of modern German 
criticism, and shows Livy to be right, Niebuhr and Mommsen 
to be wrong. We are afraid it does nothing of the sort; it 
neither proves nor disproves that Romulus or anyone else 
ever existed at all. Italians are naturally proud of the 
stately legends which profess to describe Rome’s origin, and 
their desire to obtain confirmation for those legends is quite 
intelligible. We believe ourselves that certain of those 
legends contain a real element of fact, and we expect 
archzology to demonstrate that. But till the demonstration 
comes, it is a pious opinion and no more. And when it 
comes, we do not expect it to shatter the broad conclusions 
which have been reached by the masters of historical study. 

Let us briefly explain this matter. It is often said that 
modern research has disproved or claims to have disproved 
the traditional history of all early Rome. That is not so. 
There are, indeed, wild theorists who love to toss tradition 
to the winds; they, like other extremists, make noises and 
win notice. But they do not count, except as nuisances. 
The best historical critics are quite different; they are 
sceptics only in the old Greek sense of the word, that is, 
they are enquirers. They believe that traditions, amidst 
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some error and fiction, contain some truth and fact. They 
realise that unless one can accept at least the broad outlines 
of tradition, one has nothing to go upon, and so they see 
that their task is to separate the false and the true. To do 
this they employ definite processes. Like Mommsen, they 
take the well-attested legal and political institutions of the 
Republic, and from the known reconstruct the unknown out 
of which it developed, or they collect archeological evidence 
to illuminate the traditions of tribal migrations or the 
growth and antiquity of famous towns. Their results are 
on the whole conservative ; discovery after discovery proves 
that in one point or another tradition is correct. One side 
of the traditional history alone remains unsupported, the 
picturesque and sensational tales of kings and their battles. 
The history of the Heroic Age is confirmed, but the heroes 
drop out. Dull as the result may sound, it is not altogether 
a misfortune in the particular case of early Rome. For till 
the days of Sulla and Cesar, there were few men of real 
greatness in the Roman Republic. Much of its history, like 
much of our own, is a long roll of extraordinary deeds done 
by ordinary men, and it cannot be appreciated till the 
personal element is subtracted, and the spectacle realised of 
a state which triumphed by coherence, by indomitable 
tenacity and by unwavering subordination of the individual 
to the common aim. 

We pass on to the Empire. We approach a memorable 
age, distinguished above all others by the permanence and 
efficiency of its government, but to the student complex and 
difficult. Its interests spread over three continents, and many 
of its aspects can best be studied far away from Rome, on its 
elaborately guarded frontiers, or in the towns of its provinces. 
Rome was the capital of the Empire ; but it was not always 
in Rome that the great tendencies of political or social 
developement went most really forward. It was a strange 
city, huge, wealthy, and old, and therefore filled, as old cities 
are, with inveterate traditions and intrigues and corruptions 
and idleness. There clustered the proudest and stubbornest 
aristocracy known to the historian. ‘There the meaner sorts 
of political advancement or intellectual fame were soonest 
achieved. There was the home of a vast proletariat 
gathered during long years from many lands, immersed in 
its shrewd idle life, and unable even in the reign of Augustus 
to provide competent recruits in a military crisis. There, 
lastly, every Emperor in turn, though he might not himself 
reside there, erected his vastest or most stately buildings to 
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glorify what even a fifth-century Roman, himself provincial- 
born, could call the fairest queen of the world, the city that 
matched the starry heaven. 

This greatness of Rome as a city inhabited by a vast and 
various multitude and adorned with splendid edifices, is 
not always adequately appreciated. Men see the fragments 
dotted up and down the modern streets, a few tolerably per- 
fect, the more part merely wrecks. But it is hard out of the 
fragments to reconstruct the former splendour, and it is 
doubly hard for Englishmen who are accustomed to London. 
For London, despite its size, far more nearly resembles 
Republican than Imperial Rome in the character of its 
public and private buildings. But the reconstruction must 
be attempted by anyone who wishes to realise what Rome 
was, and indeed discoveries are gradually helping us. As 
an instance, we may select, first, the exploration of the 
Basilica Amilia, commenced only last summer, and still, as 
we write, in progress. 

The Basilica Aimilia was a large public hall, consisting 
perhaps, like some other Roman basilicas, of a central nave 
or area with aisles or galleries on each side, and used, like 
them, for business of various kinds—a cross, as it were, 
between the Exchange and the Law Courts. It stood on the 
north side of the Forum, between the Temple of Faustina 
and the church of S. Adriano, which represents the ancient 
Senate House. Its origin reaches back into the second 
century before our era, and a Republican coin of B.c. 78 
shows it as a small two-storied columned building; but its 
existence as a noteworthy edifice dates from Julius Cesar, 
who caused it to be reconstructed in B.c. 54 out of the 
spoils of his Gaulish campaigns. Burnt down forty years 
later, it was re-erected anew, as we are told, in magnificent 
style by Augustus. Part of it may possibly have been still 
standing in the fifteenth century: so at least specialists 
have inferred from an old sketch of Rome preserved in the 
Esecurial Library at Madrid. Possibly it was finally 
destroyed in the fatal sixteenth century, when the Vatican 
authorities were plundering the buildings of the Forum 
with even more than their usual recklessness for antiquity. 
Certainly its ruins have long been buried beneath streets 
and houses, and until its excavation was commenced six 
months ago, its precise character was altogether unknown. 
Now a stately building begins to emerge, wrecked almost to 
the ground, despoiled of carvings and columns, but still 
adequate to testify to its former self. Its facade towards 
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the Forum appears to have measured more than one 
hundred and seventy feet; its depth backwards has been 
reckoned, perhaps enthusiastically, at twice its frontage. 
The corner-stone of its north-west angle still remains in its 
original position, a massive moulded block of Greek marble 
seven feet wide. Near it lie fragments torn from its 
cornice, each more than two tons in weight, sculptured with 
no mean skill. 

The Basilica Mmilia is an instance of a recent discovery 
due to excavation. As an instance of what recent criticism 
has been able to achieve in illustration of the great 
buildings of Rome, let us take the Ara Pacis Auguste, the 
great Altar to Peace. It was erected in B.c. 13, on the occa- 
sion of the return of Augustus from his reorganisation of 
the Gaulish provinces, and its site was close to the Via 
Flaminia by which Augustus then entered Rome. In 
modern language we might describe it as halfway down 
the Corso, near 8. Lorenzo in Lucina, References to it in 
ancient literature show that, at least during the Early 
Empire, it was regarded as a great work, and the carved and 
moulded fragments of it which have been found at various 
dates, in 1550 and 1859, show that it was rightly so 
regarded. It is no exaggeration to class it, with one of our 
chief authorities, among the most exquisite artistic produc- 
tions of the Golden Age. But its remains, discovered at 
various dates, have been scattered among various museums. 
You may see them in Rome, in Florence, in Paris, and 
while you admire each individual piece, you gain no chance 
of realising what was the whole to which they once 
belonged. Now a German archzologist has essayed, not 
without the aid of conjecture, to piece the fragments 
together and reconstruct the original monument. It was 
not simply an altar, but an altar set in the midst of a little 
stone enclosure, forty-five feet perhaps in length and breadth, 
and it is the enclosing wall which has yielded all or nearly 
all the remains which we so much admire. This wall was 
as much as twenty feet in height, and was carved all over 
in low relief. Outside, the ornament was divided into 
two portions: above, a row of figures in procession, about 
three quarters life-size; below, a charming design of rich 
foliation. Inside were pilasters with festoons between 
them, and behind the altar a niche for a statue. The whole 
monument was not large; indeed, if this view be correct, it 
was not so large as is generally supposed. But the execution 
of its details was supreme, and its size was sufficient for 
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beauty. Add colour to it—for it probably was coloured 
and an Italian sky and sun, and you havea gem which you 
might match, maybe, from the existing medieval glories of 
Pisa or of Florence, but nowhere this side the Alps. 

Chance has led us to take two instances of Roman 
splendour from the reign of Augustus; nor is that un- 
reasonable, for it was then that Rome first assumed an 
external magnificence which corresponded to her imperial 
position. The age was one in which great buildings might 
have been expected. Recent conquests in all quarters—those 
of Pompey in the East, of Caesar in Gaul, of Augustus in 
Egypt and elsewhere—had brought to Rome an immense 
flood of money. The peace which followed the civil wars 
had permitted commerce and industry to revive, and 
increased the taxable property in the provinces. The 
government had abundant resources at its disposal. Even 
before the fighting was wholly over, before Antony was 
beaten and Egypt annexed, it had been able to issue from its 
mint huge quantities of gold coins. With all his caution 
and all his indifference to external show, Augustus had a 
real conception of empire, as well as a cynical appreciation 
of the uses of shows and processions. It is not strange that 
he used the resources at his disposal to beautify his capital— 
that, according to the oft-quoted words of a Roman historian, 
he found Rome brick and left it marble. His successors 
imitated him, each in his own way. We need not record 
their work in detail. Very little of it has been affected in 
its broader aspects by the last ten years’ researches, and we 
have already alluded to the new light thrown on the history 
of the Pantheon. But we may cite one curious detail, 
supplied by the latest excavations, which shows the effect of 
this perpetual building. Everyone bas heard of the Via 
Sacra: everyone knows roughly the associations which attach 
to that historic street. During the last months the 
excavators have been busy with it, pursuing the same policy 
which they adopted in the vicinity of the Black Stone, and 
probing below the surface to see if anything more remains 
to be discovered. They have discovered that this Sacred Way 
was twice diverted in Imperial times to allow of Imperial 
buildings, not in the Forum itself, but in the ascent east- 
wards to the Velia and the spot where the Arch of Titus 
now stands. In the first distinguishable period it ran 
straight up the slope across the site of the Church of 
S. Francesca Romana and Hadrian’s great Temple of Venus 
and Rome: this, likely enough, was its course in the days 
of Augustus, and the foundations of buildings which fronted 
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it have been discovered along its pavement in good preserva- 
tion. Later, some Emperor diverted it so that it swept across 
to the south side of the slope—possibly Nero, when he 
built the Golden House; possibly Hadrian, when he built 
the temple just named ; but this we shall know better in due 
course. Then, in the second century, about 134 a.v., came 
changes in the great ‘Bazaar’ called the Porticus 
Margaritaria, and the curve of the Sacred Way was turned 
into a sharp angle to admit the new edifice. The Via Sacra 
at this point was one of the principal business streets of 
Rome during the Empire, and the changes made in it are 
amazing. It is as if Regent Street had once been straight, 
had then been bent into a curve, and lastly converted intoa 
right angle—all in less than a hundred years. No wonder 
economists have sometimes suggested that the Emperors 
overbuilt themselves, and that the financial troubles of the 
later Empire are partly due to the ill-advised use of capital 
made by the earlier rulers. We do not think that this sug- 
gestion is correct, but it is not altogether founded on a mis- 
apprehension. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have tried to show our 
readers how recent discoveries illuminate and assist our 
conceptions of Rome as an Imperial city adorned with 
Imperial magnificence. We pass on to notice one or two 
other of those discoveries which seem to possess individual 
importance for ordinary students and lovers of Rome and its 
history. The progress of historical research is rapidly 
bringing our knowledge of both ancient and modern history 
to such a point that new discoveries of really individual im- 
portance are rarely made. Every new-found fact fits into 
some corner, and, when combined with other facts, makes 
some little addition to our knowledge. Those who know the 
other facts can appreciate the value of this addition, but they 
are the specialists. The outsiders are often left wondering 
why learned men bother themselves about such and such a 
detail, and it is only when they chance to know the other 
details that they understand. That, we may observe in 
passing, is why Biblical research is so much more intelligible 
to average readers than any other work of specialists, for all 
average readers know something of the contents of their Bibles, 
but they do not know the details of Roman Imperial history. 
And if this is the case with all research, it is doubly so with 
that branch which at the moment concerns us; for, as we 
have already said, the details of Roman archeology are 
mostly fragments. Still, there are exceptions: we will take 
the inscription of the Secular Games as a proof. 
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The Secular Games of the Republic were mysterious rites 
celebrated once every hundred years amidst circumstances 
of awe and dread. The gods worshipped were the gods of 
Hell, Dis and his consort Proserpine; the sacrifices were 
animals black in colour; the time was three successive mid- 
nights. Games also were held, and hence the title ‘ Ludi 
Seculares.? We need not here inquire the origin of this 
strange and gloomy ceremonial: it was a real thing, and it 
concerns us because it fell due in B.c. 49. The celebration 
was never achieved; instead, Cesar crossed the Rubicon. 
But when Augustus was firmly established he determined 
to consecrate his new rule by a great religious festival, and 
the court lawyers readily invented for him a new series of 
Secular Games, which would fall due for celebration in 
B.C. 17. Accordingly in that year he held the games, and 
Horace wrote a Secular Ode. The official record of the 
ritual was inscribed on stone and set up where the games 
were held, in the Campus Martius, not far from the Ponte 
San Angelo. There, in 1891, it was found by a lucky chance, 
broken but intelligible. As we read it, we see clearly how 
the games were intended, by a series of subtle changes from 
the old order, to signify not only the continuance of an old 
order, but the commencement of a new one. Dis and Pro- 
serpine disappear: in their stead, the Fates and the Ilithyiz 
and the Earth-goddess are worshipped for three nights, 
while Jupiter and Juno, Apollo and Diana, gods of the 
bright heaven, are worshipped for three days. The wor- 
shippers, too, are not the old limited circle of citizens. Now 
every free man may come with wife and child, and at the 
word we begin to scent far off the dawn of the day when 
Roman and provincial were to be one and equal. And, lastly, 
the presiding priest is no longer the consul; there is no 
mention of Republican magistrates throughout. Instead, 
Augustus, with his colleague Agrippa, performs the sacrifices, 
and he prays significantly enough, not only for the people of 
Rome, but also for the legions of which he was supreme com- 
mander. It is likely enough that the Festival had a real 
religious meaning for Augustus, just as much as for the 
mass of common persons. Yet in its details, if anywhere, 
we seem to catch a glimpse at the statecraft of that strange 
man, so clearsighted, so subtle, so adaptive, so willing to 
seem to do nothing, and therefore so impersonal, intangible, 
almost ineffective, and yet so colossal in his achievements. 

By the side of this great inscription other finds sink into 
seeming insignificance, and indeed most of those which we 
could quote here are details of the kind to which we have 
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already alluded. Some of them are interesting, because 
they concern buildings which everyone knows, if not on the 
spot, at least in photograph or picture. Thus it is interest- 
ing to know that the Arch of Severus in the Forum was 
never intended to span a road. The foundations have lately 
been cleared and show plainly enough that Severus, at least, 
never intended that anyone should drive through it. In 
fact the Arch is a mere plagiarism of earlier Arches, taken 
out of its context, and as such it is a characteristic speci- 
men of what art was in the age of Severus, at the opening 
of the third century. Huge buildings were then constructed 
with considerable engineering and mechanical skill—like the 
Baths of Caracalla, so well treated lately by M. Huelsen. 
But the essential principles of art had been forgotten, and 
so an Arch could be set up by itself, without any respect 
for its architectural meaning. 

Again, it is interesting to know how the Romans came to 
build such tombs as the Pyramid of Cestius, close to the 
Protestant Cemetery and the Porta 8. Paolo, or the great 
round tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way, or its 
less perfect but more curious parallel, the tomb of Pztus 
and Polla on the Salarian Way. The Pyramid of Cestius is 
Egyptian. It is one of the many marks of Alexandrian or, 
as it is better called, Greco-Egyptian influence on first- 
century Rome. You may see these influences everywhere, 
in the mosaic pavements with pictures of Nile scenes, croco- 
diles, and the rest, or in the jewellery, or in numerous other 
things. In literature and in administrative details the same 
influences have been traced, perhaps too enthusiastically. 
In art they are real, and their reality is becoming gradually 
recognised. The round tombs of Metella and Polla, on the 
other hand, are of native origin. Our increasing knowledge 
of Etruscan and other tombs has taught us that they have 
grown out of the simple mound of earth. A low containing- 
wall of stone was first built to support that mound; then by 
degrees the mound grew smaller and the wall grew larger in 
successive instances, till at last, in the age of Augustus or 
perhaps before it, a magnitude was reached by Metella’s 
tomb which fitted it to become subsequently the medieval 
fortress of a Roman noble. 

Our readers may ask one further question: Has recent 
research in Rome thrown fresh light on the early history of 
Christianity ? The reply must be mainly a negative. No 
successor has come forward to continue the work of De 
Rossi, and the last decade has yielded only disconnected 
details, One bold conjecture, made two years ago, attracted 
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some newspaper notice and speedily proved a fiasco. It is 
worth mentioning as a warning to those who find traces of 
Christianity everywhere and anywhere. The name of the 
conjecturer need not be repeated; his conjecture was that 
some scratches in the wall plaster of a cellar on the Palatine 
represented the Crucifixion. The scratches were examined 
by others: they proved to represent rope-dancers, and 
everyone but the conjecturer smiled. 

We will conclude with some remarks on another subject, 
which is very pertinent to this article. We had occasion to 
observe above that no important work had been written 
recently on Ancient Rome by any Englishman. We might 
perhaps have mentioned the late Professor Middleton’s 
‘ Ancient Rome,’ issued in 1892, but that was in itself rather 
an expansion and revision of an earlier work, and it seemed 
best, for various reasons, to exclude it from our survey. Since 
1892 our country has contributed nothing in the way of 
criticism, though there is hope of something in the future 
from one young Oxford scholar. A proposal has, however, 
already been made to attract English students to Rome, and 
to help them while there, by establishing a British School in 
Rome parallel to the British School at Athens. We should 
like to express our approval of that scheme. The school at 
Athens has now been in existence for thirteen years, and, 
despite various troubles, has won for itself, as its promoters 
claim, an honourable place among archzological establish- 
ments and has merited a grant from our Government. A 
similar school in Rome might prove even more useful. It 
would assist and direct young students from our Universities, 
it would form a centre for any older workers who might 
appear, and it would probably be found helpful by educated 
visitors to Rome who desired to make their conceptions more 
scholarly and precise. Probably, and indeed almost cer- 
tainly, it would not confine itself to classical archeology ; 
it would take account duly of medizval interests, but with 
those we are not here concerned. Its machinery would be 
simple—a Director who could take rank as an authority on 
some part or other of his wide field, a library for readers, 
and a centre where inquirers could meet. The scheme, as 
it appears to us, appeals, like Rome itself, to many minds 
with various interests. We return to the consideration with 
which we opened this article. The magic of Rome draws 
us all. There can be no higher testimony advanced in 
support of a British School there than it will help us towards 
aright understanding of the Eternal City. 
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Art. VI.—1. Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration Commission : 
British Case, Counter-case, and Argument. 3 vols. 
Appendices to the Case and Counter-case on behalf of the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, 6 vols. Maps 
and Index annexed to the British Case and Counter-case, 
3 vols. London: 1898. 


2. Venezuela-British Guiana Boundary Arbitration: Docu- 
mentssubmitted tothe Boundary Commission of the United 
States. 4 vols. Report of the United States Commission, 
3 vols. Venezuelan Case, Counter-case, and Argument, 
5 vols. Appendices to the Case and Counter-case of the 
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the Venezuelan Case and Counter-case, 2 vols. New 
York: 1896 to 1898. 


. Arbitration between the Governments of Her Britannic 


Majesty and the United States of Venezuela. Proceedings. 
11 vols. Paris: 1899. 
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tlhe Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration has closed, and success- 
fully closed, a long-standing dispute. The rights and 
wrongs of the parties have been settled, and both nations, 
without uncertainty—that bane of territorial improvement— 
can now develope their resources as they choose within the 
lands assigned to them. A chapter of friction, annoyance, com- 
plaint, and interference is closed in the pages of history. 
The immense masses of documents, the rights of Spaniards 
and Dutch, the meaning of clauses in the Treaty of Miinster, 
Utrecht, or London, will no longer afford food for argument. 
The decision has been given, the incident is at an end. The 
libraries and museums of the world will collect copies of the 
appendices and proceedings, and possibly no one will open 
them except some energetic student of quaint coloniai history 
or of the almost untouched field of the Spanish State docu- 
ments and the great Empire of Spain, or some curious 
lawyer wondering with amaze at the herculean labours of 
the Attorney-General for England and his colleagues in 
a past century. The audacity of the Venezuelan claim, 
demanding all the territory up to the very banks of the 
Essequibo, may be admired by statesmen, and the yielding 
manners of Great Britain in answer to the ‘ friendly offices’ 
of politicians who had assumed in their despatches an 
attitude very much akin to hostility may be wondered at. 
But no student of light literature can read fifty-five days of 
close argument delivered in a court before which no counsel 
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could have spoken without a thorough knowledge of a vast 
array of facts, or argued without being prepared to reply to 
questions on most difficult and delicate points of inter- 
national law. The weight of material is too heavy, the 
majority of it is too technical, the different settings or 
framework in which the facts or deductions of facts were 
placed are too varied. 

The documents on which the speeches are founded will 
doubtless form a mine of wealth from which historians can 
draw material for many subjects, and the admirable index 
appended to the British Case will afford aid to any person 
desiring light upon many matters not intimately connected 
with the exact line of boundary. No collection has ever 
yet been made which so clearly shows the dilatory prin- 
ciples on which the Government of the Spanish Empire 
was conducted, or the method inaugurated by Philip IT., 
and carried on almost without change by his lax 
successors. The keen personal interest of the Spanish 
monarchs in the progress of the Catholic Church and 
the efforts of Jesuit, Franciscan, and Capuchin mis- 
sionaries stands out in bold relief. The Spaniards them- 
selves in their own words and in confidential reports 
describe their early voyages, and even the journeys of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The silver fleet, the registered ships from 
Spain, the close policy of protection which in theory 
excluded the Dutch, but fostered in fact a huge smuggling 
system, the harsh treatment of the natives, all are frequently 
mentioned in these volumes, and point to the methods of 
trade and empire pursued by Spain. On reading these 
original papers no one can doubt the pride and bravery of her 
sons from century to century, and, it must be added, no one 
can doubt the want of scruple with which many enterprises 
were conducted. The history of the Project of Para, a secret 
alliance between Spain and Portugal to oust the Dutch in 
1750, is a salient instance, as well as the instructions given 
to the Spanish envoys at the time of the Treaty of Miinster, 
and the schemes for further advance towards the Dutch 
settlements recrudescing from time to time during the 
eighteenth century. Even Sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador at the court of Ferdinand VI., would have been 
still more amazed at the methods of Spanish and Portuguese 
ministers if he had known that in a time of perfect peace 
the Governments of His Catholic Majesty and the Most 
Faithful King had arranged to drive the Dutch from 
Guiana by an alliance with revolted negroes through Spanish 
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and Portuguese emissaries, whom if necessary they intended 
to disavow. This brilliant design, having for its principal 
object a close monopoly of gold mines, was for the first time 
ascertained in the course of this Arbitration, nearly one 
hundred and fifty years after the event. 

Then in the Dutch documents the history of the rise and 
growth and fall of the Dutch West India Company is set 
forth. The energy of the promoters, who urged that in this 
way the Spaniard could be made to show his back, the 
courage and tenacity with which the emigrants landed on a 
coast populated by savage tribes and won their way to the 
confidence of the natives, and the history of the change of 
the soil from swamp and tropical forest into rich fields of 
sugar or of cotton, can be ascertained. The efforts of the 
Dutch to promote the great sugar industry may also be 
traced from the shipping of the first trial cargo of syrup to 
the establishment of handmills, and thence to the draining 
and planting of those large fields on which the world 
depended for supplies of sugar and rum, and which required 
cargoes of slaves from Africa and importation of horses from 
the Spanish possessions, and even from distant Rhode 
Island. The most minute details of the life of the colony 
day by day, two long centuries ago, are to be found in the 
official diary of the doings of the Dutch at Fort Kijkoveral, 
and the letters of Laurens Storm van’s Gravesande show 
the character and interests of a celebrated Dutch Governor, 
who ruled Guiana for thirty years and hated the Spaniards 
right well. These letters of Gravesande illustrate the growing 
weakness of the Dutch West India Company and his anger 
at the increasing power of the Capuchin missionaries on 
the frontiers of territory claimed by the Dutch, while he 
piteously complains that he does not know where the 
western boundaries are, and suggests that troubles must 
continue unless they can be settled between the Spanish 
ministers and the States-General. Then at the close of the 
eighteenth century the position of a distant colony which 
was seized alternately by the British and the French, and 
was obliged during the very strain of war to change its 
commercial interests from sugar to cotton, can be gleaned 
from these documents, until for a brief period Dutch rule 
again appears with the substitution of a Governor-General, 
writing to the authorities of the Batavian Republic, for a 
Director-General sending despatches to the Honourable the 
Directors of the West India Company, or their High 
Mightinesses the States-General. 
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At last, in 1810, Venezuela began to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, and Great Britain in 1814 obtained pos- 
session of the rights of the Dutch. New Governments in 
both countries brought forward varying conditions. The 
Capuchin missionaries were murdered in the savannahs 
where their churches were built and their villages of Indians 
had been collected, and the mission savannah became a 
desolate waste, from which no aggression need be feared on 
the British side. Venezuela had too much to do with ever- 
lasting revolutions in the distant provinces beyond the 
Orinoco. There was no population, no wealth, no enterprise 
in Guiana. Great Britain, too, confined herself more and 
more to the sugar plantations and the growth of cotton 
within narrow territories. A great crisis occurred when the 
slave trade was abolished, and the prosperity of the colony 
received a staggering blow. Buta ray of hope came with 
the discovery of gold, which as an industry has become more 
and more important to the colony. With the discovery of 
gold, prospecting parties went out up the rivers and through 
the jungles, both on Venezuelan and British territories and 
the territories in dispute. A fixed boundary became more 
and more necessary, because no capital could be obtained for 
Venezuelan enterprise, and Venezuela always interfered by 
her expressed predominant claim with British enterprise. 
When no arrangement could be made, Great Britain had to 
say that within a certain portion of territory British subjects 
would be protected, even if they went to mine at their own 
risk ; and within that portion, both in the Barima, Massaruni, 
and Potaro districts, placer and even quartz mines have been 
opened. All these mines are now confirmed to Great Britain. 

The history of the diplomatic negotiations and the 
reasons for the action of the United States Government is 
long and complicated. Only a small portion of the corre- 
spondence is published in the appendices to the British and 
Venezuelan cases, but these letters serve to show the points 
at issue, and the methods of the statesmen who endeavoured 
to settle the question. Lord Granville, Lord Rosebery, and 
Lord Salisbury attempted by conciliation to come to an 
arrangement, but the claims of Venezuela, resting on in- 
accurate historical information, were persistently pressed, 
and it suited the political objects of the ‘ Ladronera’ party 
to have a red flag which could be raised from time to time 
to divert public attention in Venezuela from more domestic 
interests. President Cleveland seems to have thought that 
the British Government had gone to sleep over the matter, 
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and the value of trained form in diplomacy and the impor- 
tance of polished words in speech and despatch were not 
often better illustrated than by the bad effects temporarily 
following the methods adopted by Mr. Olney. It was per- 
haps fortunate for both countries that Mr. Bayard repre- 
sented the United States in London. Finally, President 
Cleveland appointed a Commission to inquire into historical 
aspects of the dispute, under the presidency of Mr. Justice 
Brewer, who afterwards sat as one of the arbitrators. 

This Commission, not finding that Venezuela, in spite of 
her claims, possessed any documents important to the proof 
of title, had to send representatives to the Hague, London, 
and Spain, and received material assistance from the British 
Government. The result of their labours tended to mark 
out the lines of the claims put forward by either side, which 
were afterwards argued under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Washington. Venezuela claimed the whole country up 
to the west bank of the Essequibo, on the ground that 
Guiana had been discovered by Spain, and that Spain had 
perfected the discovery by occupation and by incorporating 
the province of Guiana within her Empire. Any territory 
occupied by the Dutch had only been occupied by permission 
of Spain or by encroachment, which must be restricted to 
the lands actually occupied. Great Britain claimed that 
the Dutch came to South America and to Guiana on equal 
terms with Spain, and that occupation and political control 
indicated the amount of territory to which the Dutch and 
Spaniards were respectively entitled. The extent of terri- 
tory belonging to each country could only be ascertained by 
an examination of the acts done by each country within the 
territory in dispute. 

But apart from the long array of facts to which brief 
attention has been called, there are in the resulting arbitra- 
tion some points which might be lost under the intricate 
tangle of history and law, but which should be useful or 
instructive in the future developement and in the conduct 
of arbitration. The arbitration itself, too, was an actual 
practical illustration of the working of the theory which 
was so much discussed at the Hague. Its lessons for the 
future are valuable and will form a guide to statesmen. 
Its subject may help to decide what kind of disputes can 
properly be decided by international arbitration, and what 
rules should govern the settling of such disputes. 

The settlement of the basis on which an arbitration is to 
be founded is one of the most important points in the 
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successful carrying out of an arbitration. In this case the 
Treaty of Washington bore grave marks of the haste and 
conflicting views prevailing at the time when it was con- 
cluded. This is a practical difficulty which it may not be 
possible always, or even generally, to avoid. War or peace 
may depend upon the speedy settlement of a basis of 
discussion or the reference of the question, and the acceptance 
or rejection of a phrase may mean at a crucial point arbitra- 
tion or no arbitration, and, in the event of no arbitration, 
results which both nations desire to prevent. Nevertheless, 
it is the duty and business of statesmen to give anxious and 
thoughtful care, with avoidance of carping, to fixing the 
terms of reference upon a clear and absolutely intelligible 
basis, showing what the intention of the parties may be. 

In this arbitration the treaty had been negotiated between 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney, and as a guidance to the 
Tribunal contained three rules set forth in Article IV. 
Those rules gave rise to considerable discussion. The third 
article had said : 


‘The Tribunal shall investigate and ascertain the extent of the 
territories belonging to or that might lawfully be claimed by the 
United Netherlands or by the Kingdom of Spain respectively, at 
the time of the acquisition by Great Britain of the colony of British 
Guiana, and shall determine the boundary line between the colony of 
British Guiana and the United States of Venezuela.’ 


Article IV. continued: 


‘In deciding the matters submitted the arbitrators shall ascertain 
all facts which they deem necessary to a decision of the controversy, 
and shall be governed by the following rules, which are agreed 
upon by the high contracting parties as rules to be taken as appli- 
cable to the case, and by such principles of international law not incon- 
sistent therewith as the arbitrators shall determine to be applicable 
to the case. 

‘(a) Adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty years 
shall make a good title. The arbitrators may deem exclusive political 
control of a district, as well as actual settlement thereof, sufficient to 
constitute adverse holding or to make title by prescription. 

‘(b) The arbitrators may recognise and give effect to rights and 
claims resting on any other ground whatever valid according to inter- 
national law, and on any principles of international law which the 
arbitrators may deem applicable to the case, and which are not in con- 
travention of the foregoing rule. 

*(c) In determining the boundary line, if territory of one party be 
found by the Tribunal to have been at the date of this treaty in the 
occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other party, such effect 
shall be given to such occupation as reason, justice, and principles of 
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international law and the equities of the case shall in the opinion 
of the Tribunal require.’ 


These rules, especially Rule (b), seem to be very wide and 
to give great latitude for discretion. But Rule (b) refers 
back to Rule (a), and on Rule (a) a serious disagreement at 
once arose. On the first day of his long speech the Attorney- 
General for England seems to have taken his stand upon 
this clause. In language which left no room for doubt, 
and which plainly intimated that Great Britain went into 
the arbitration upon certain terms, which were revealed by 
the open or confidential despatches passing between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Olney, he claimed that Rule (a) had one 
interpretation, and one interpretation only. Venezuela, in 
their final written Argument, took a contrary view, although 
nothing of the kind had been suggested in their written 
Case and Counter-case. The British contention was that the 
Tribunal were to consider the fifty years to date back from 
the year of the Treaty of Washington. Venezuela con- 
tended that it dated back from the Treaty of London in 
1814, when Great Britain acquired the colony. 

‘When the Argument of Venezuela appeared, which was delivered 
in December, 1898,’ said the Attorney-General, ‘we found to our 
surprise that a point was raised that nothing that Great Britain had 
done after 1814 could give her any right at all, and that the only way 
in which her acts could be used would be to throw light upon the 
nature of the previous occupation by the Dutch, or, in any other words, 
that Great Britain got no benefit whatever under Rule (a) of Article 
IV. The matter appeared to us to be so serious that we communi- 
cated with my learned friends in writing upon the matter, and we 
called attention to this fact—that this rule of the treaty was the out- 
come of diplomatic negotiations between the representative of Great 
Britain and the representative of Venezuela. With a fairness which 
I wish to recognise, the counsel four Venezuela have agreed that the 
diplomatic correspondence should be before this Tribunal.’ 


Thus the matter was settled. The correspondence was 
put in to explain an article which would not explain 
itself. The language of the Attorney-General, who spoke 
of the contention raised by Venezuela as a contention which 
the Tribunal ‘cannot and ought not to accept,’ and as a 
matter ‘vital to this arbitration,’ could leave little room 
for doubt that unless the British contention had been 
accepted the British counsel would have left the room, and 
no arbitration would have resulted. They could not give an 
inch and lose an ell, where the ell would certainly be lost. 

VOL. CXCI. NO. CCOXCI. K 
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But the incident indicates the importance of clear wording 
of initial treaties. 

Then as to Rule (c) the Attorney-General remarked : ‘ If I 
‘ may be perfectly frank, I have a difficulty in seeing what 
‘the limits of the powers of the Tribunal under Rule (c) 
‘are.’ If the powers were to be unlimited, there was no use 
in the rule as expressed. If they were to be limited, surely 
the rule should have stated the limits. It may be suggested 
that the rule gave no hint as to compensation in money, if 
the Tribunal were to act partly in a diplomatic and partly 
in a strict legal character, however much the equity of the 
ease might lead to such a decision as the most practical and 
just. Such omission might tend to throw the Tribunal into 
a strict legal decision which might be actually inequitable, 
and which possibly the judges in this case evaded by giving 
Venezuela the barren consolation of Barima Point, with 
the condition that the waterway on the Barima and Amakuru 
Rivers should be perfectly open. Nobody would, or perhaps 
could, land on many portions of this Venezuelan territory. 
but the gift of a few thousand pounds for its possession by 
Great Britain would not have hurt Great Britain, and 
might have practically aided in the soothing of Venezuela. 

Articles VI., VIT., and VIIT. of the Treaty of Washington 
refer to the preliminary written documents, a Case, Counter- 
case, and Argument to be presented on each side prior to 
the commencement of the oral hearing. The printed 
Argument was to show the points and refer to the evidence 
on which each Government relied. Eight months were given 
for the Case, four months for the Counter-case, and three 
months for the Arguments. Any of these periods might be 
enlarged, and they were, as a fact, all enlarged by the 
arbitrators, by the allowance of thirty days additional. The 
establishment of such a length of time before the oral 
hearing is able to take place undoubtedly gives opportunity 
and also certain discretion to the Tribunal for the delay of 
a hearing or a decision until all acute phases of sentiment 
have passed. But the amount of material required by this 
method is difficult to produce, variable in quality, and liable 
to involve repetition. One, at least, of these steps could be 
omitted, since any Counter-case could well be set forth in 
the Argument, without the necessity of delay or so many 
written documents prior to the oral hearing. 

Before leaving the treaty a last comment may be made. 
Article XII. provided that each Government should pay its 
own agent and counsel, and ‘the arbitrators appointed by 
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‘it or in its behalf.’ In some respects this article is not 
unreasonable, but it may be suggested that the semblance 
of payment by one side to a judge is derogatory to the 
dignity and absolute integrity of the judge. There 
should be no opening for a feeling that the best should be 
done for the party who pays and from whom payment is 
received, however slight that feeling may be. It might be 
better that the money for the judge should be placed in a 
joint fund, and a nonentity be the conduit through whom 
the agreed salary for services rendered is to be paid. 

It is interesting to note the tactics shown by either side. 
Great Britain put her strength into the Case, the first 
document published and the first which the arbitrators 
would read. Venezuela waited, and tentatively suggested 
her Case. In the second series of documents Great Britain 
replied, and adhering strictly to the Venezuelan Case, 
categorically and in terse language almost absolutely con- 
tradicted the Venezuelan suggestions, while Venezuela 
criticised the British Case, but still deferred her real 
answer. When the Arguments were published, however, 
Venezuela put forward all her strength, and in two 
long volumes attacked the British Case and Counter-case, 
alleged admissions and discrepancies, advanced long legal 
disquisitions involving reference to many cases, and claimed 
judgement. Great Britain, on the contrary, shortly referred 
to the documents on which she specially relied, and very 
briefly stated her main contentions. When the oral hearing 
commenced, the Attorney-General produced, as it were, a 
new story by the detail with which he was able to illustrate 
his contentions. Venezuela, on tbe contrary, had already 
relied upon writing, and not speech, for the developement 
of her main contentions, and Mr. Mallet-Prevost and 
Mr. Soley were obliged to resort to minute criticism of the 
British position without upsetting the basis of the British 
Case. Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Askwith stuck closely to the 
views put forward by Venezuela in the Venezuelan written 
Argument, and the contentions, so far as they had been 
developed in speech by counsel, and tersely urged reasons, 
legal and historical, against them, which the Attorney- 
General effectively followed up in his reply. When General 
Tracy at a late peried advanced law on behalf of Venezuela, 
and General Harrison devoted himself at length to the basis 
and groundwork of the Venezuelan contention, their pro- 
positions had all been anticipated and the case practically 
settled. However long their counsel might speak—and 
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they occupied thirty-one days—the points against them 
were clear long before the end, the written Argument, which 
they could only repeat in slightly varied form, had been 
shattered, and the minds of the members of the Tribunal on 
matters of principle evidently made up. Great Britain, in 
fact, at the very outset had clearly laid down her proposi- 
tions. Those propositions, as soon as the oral hearing began, 
were elaborated in the first speech. In the second and third 
speeches the propositions of Venezuela were answered and 
anticipated. Consequently, Great Britain was always in front, 
because Venezuela waited for the very last written document 
to produce any case, and for the Jast speeches to support 
that case orally. Criticism without an affirmative case is 
apt to pall; the affirmative case, too long delayed, comes 
to jaded minds and tired ears. 

The omissions are far more important than the com- 
missions of the treaty, and it may be doubted whether any 
matters before the Tribunal, however weighty they might 
be, will prove so important for the conduct of future 
arbitrations as the manner in which the subject of diplomatic 
correspondence was treated. From 1838 to 1898 a continual 
stream of diplomatic proposals had flowed backwards and 
forwards between Venezuela and Great Britain. Proposals 
of compromise, proposals of cession of territory, demands 
for this, that, and the other, had been freely discussed by 
the two countries. Until a recent date the idea of a 
legal arbitration and close scrutiny of these letters did not 
become a possibility present to the minds of the statesmen 
dictating them. Why was a proposal for settlement, 
prompted possibly by generosity, to be taken against the 
nation making it? The attitude taken up by Great Britain 
was speedily shown. In their written Argument counsel for 
Great Britain said: 

‘The proposals which have from time to time been made in the 
diplomatic correspondence for an adjustment of the difference between 
Great Britain and Venezuela should not be taken into consideration 
by the arbitrators in coming to a decision upon the boundary line. 
They do not constitute any admission of right on the one side or the 
other; but were put forward as suggested adjustments or compromises 
between the two Governments, in which claims of rivht were not 
insisted upon. It would tend to prevent any nation making proposals, 
for the purpose of avoiding either war or the necessity of arbitration, 
if such proposals, in the event of arbitration, could be used against 
the Government by which they had been made.’ 


This statement was very moderate, but in view of the 
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enormous tracts of territory now assigned to Great Britain 
as aright, but from time to time offered to Venezuela by 
British ministers, it is difficult to see how a formula more 
stringent could have been claimed. The Attorney-General 
endorsed the statement on the thirteenth day with the 
following grave words : 

‘I say it with all seriousness, that if a country is to expose itself to 
the kind of criticism which has been addressed to the conduct of Great 
sritain in this Argument, in respect of entering into negotiations with 
a view to a settlement, and then in the subsequent arbitration those 
proposals are again criticised in the way that they are criticised, it will 
not only prevent diplomatic negotiations, but it will be a death-blow 
t2 arbitration, because no nation dare negotiate if those proposals are 
going to be subjected to the kind of criticism that they are subjected 
to on this occasion.’ 


The words of the Attorney-General sufficiently indicate 
the suggestions of Venezuela. The proposals of British 
ministers were treated as admissions. The line tentatively 
proposed by Lord Palmerston as a basis for survey was 
said to be the real British line. Lord Aberdeen’s line was 
claimed as an extension. Lord Granville and Lord Rosebery 
were supposed to have extended the line further, and Lord 
Salisbury was held up as the supreme culprit. 

Every boundary line proposed by any British minister 
had been indiguantly refused. Diplomatic negotiations had 
been broken off, and yet the first line surveyed, with slight 
modifications only, is found to be the line of right after 
most exhaustive inquiry. Whether or not these diplomatic 
offers influenced the minds of the judges the secret history 
of their meetings could alone reveal. It is to be hoped that 
they did not enter into their discussions, because the subject 
is of very grave importance. If letters written sixty years 
ago, under circumstances or pressure quite unknown to 
men of the present generation, are to be subjected to 
minute legal criticism, and, under a perfectly different 
state of affairs, are to be brought forward for consideration 
as if they were written yesterday, every nation must beware 
of arbitration and most minutely review every letter of 
every minister bearing upon the point at issue before they 
can consent to hazard the position of their subjects or the 
extent of their territory to any Arbitral Tribunal. A safety 
valve may be found in explicit directions to the Tribunal, 
but such directions were wanting in the Treaty of 
Washington. 

These remarks apply to the open diplomatic correspondence 
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produced by either party, but a further consideration arises 
with regard to documents which are not produced, but 
which may be known to exist, or may be even alluded to in 
the correspondence actually produced. A striking instance 
occurred in this case, and the decision upon it is likely to 
form an important precedent. The facts appear to be briefly 
as follows. After Schomburgk had proposed his line, a 
long discussion arose whether it ought to be claimed or not, 
and Sir Henry Light, the Governor of British Guiana, 
argued in favour of it. He adduced his reasons in several 
letters, which were produced; but one of his letters was not 
produced, and yet was known to exist, because allusion was 
made to it by a later Governor in 1850 as the confidential 
despatch of Governor Light sent to Lord Aberdeen on 
March 25, 1842. As this confidential despatch was not 
produced by Great Britain, counsel for Venezuela claimed 
that the inference must be drawn that the despatch induced 
Lord Aberdeen, acting for the British Government, to pro- 
pose the line of the Moruka River close to the Essequibo, 
instead of the Amakuru River close to the Orinoco, although 
Governor Light in his open letters supported the Schom- 
burgk line. 

In reply to the Chief Justice of the United States, who 
called attention to the absence of the document, Sir Robert 
Reid subsequently said : 


‘ Documents which relate to or prove facts, or give an opportunity of 
forming an opinion on questions of title, we have produced, and think 
it is right for nations to produce, but I doubt if your Honour would 
consider upon reflection that an international arbitration involves the 
production of State communications relating to high policy as between 
the central Government of the country and its administrators in distant 
parts.’ 


This view did not apparently satisfy all the members of 
the Tribunal. Three days afterwards the President stated 
that some of the members of the Tribunal desired to see 
the confidential despatch. The answer of the Attorney- 
General was explicit--an absolute refusal. 


‘I state to the Tribunal that, having looked at the document, which 
we have carefully considered, it is one which I decline to produce. 

‘If it is supposed that documents of this character, of which there 
exist large numbers in every Foreign Office and in the Chanceries of 
every Embassy, can be called for, if inferences of fact are to be drawn 
against a country because of the justifiable claim of privilege made 
upon the responsibility of those who represent the country, arbitra- 
tion would, I am sure, become impossible. Therefore I claim privilege 
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for this document, because it is a document involving matters of high 


State policy, and therefore a document which I cannot be called upon 
to produce.’ 


The President then said thatall the members of the Tribunal 
agreed that if a Government refused in view of consideration 
of high policy to produce a document, it had not only the 
right, but from its own point of view the duty to refuse, 
and that it was sufficient for the Tribunal to have the state- 
ment that the document could not be produced in view of 
the consideration of high policy. 

This decision will probably form a very important prece- 
dent, but it might be advisable that in any future treaties 
of arbitration the precedent should be embodied in a formal 
clause. In such manner a set of rules decided by great 
jurists can well be built up for the use of tribunals in the 
future. But at the same time a most difficult question must 
always arise how either nation is to be required to produce 
all the material documents relating to the facts that are in 
question. Venezuela not only did not produce documents 
relating to the later portion of the case, but, while asserting 
that they existed and yet deliberately withholding them, 
suggested that the extent of her political control would have 
been shown by these absent documents. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England pointed out that for a whole year there 
had been opportunity to apply for leave to put in documents 
relating to the period in question, and counsel for Great 
Britain warmly opposed any imaginative value being given 
to documents which were deliberately kept back. But if 
Venezuela chose not to produce them, however material to 
the facts they might be, how was she to be compelled to. 
produce them, or how were the material facts to be before 
the Tribunal ? 

The President of this Tribunal claimed that twenty-four 
rules adopted at the Hague had been followed in the 
arbitration, as if a code of arbitration had already been 
established. Ifthe discussions at the Hague are examined 
it will be found that the delegates discussed and considered 
rules of procedure under the titles of facultative and 
auxiliary rules. Although in a general sense the rules 
adopted by the delegates may have been followed at Paris, 
it may be doubted if these rules can give more than an indi- 
cation of methods that may be pursued. Some portions of 
procedure must invariably be determined by the discretion 
of the judges or the agreement of the parties. 

With more justice M. de Martens could claim the value of 
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a unanimous decision, and hold it up as ‘un idéal vers 
‘lequel il faut tendre, parceque, s’il y a force légale pour 
‘les Puissances en litige dans une sentence arbitrale 
‘adoptée a la majorité, il y manque cette force morale qui 
‘ est d’un bien autre prix encore.’ In view of the fact that 
Great Britain received the Schomburgk line with very small 
variations, it can scarcely be said that this unanimity was 
gained by any yielding of the British attitude or by a com- 
promise in the strict sense of the word. There may have 
been a little give and take. The modification in the interior 
was to select the river Wenamnu in preference to the upper 
reaches of the Cuyuni, which Schomburgk had proposed as 
the best line for a boundary. The upper portion of the 
Cuyuni had not been surveyed, and was only marked by a 
dotted line upon the maps. Schomburgk descended the 
Wenamu, and not the Cuyuni, and in his first report pro- 
posed the Wenamu as the boundary river. No white man 
lived in the small district between the rivers. The site of the 
Spanish missions was much nearer than any Dutch settle- 
ment, and there was evidence tending to show that while 
the Dutch hunted through it for slaves, the Spaniards had 
raided through it for converts. As a piece of land, on which 
Venezuela warmly urged that a supposed Spanish fort had 
formerly existed, was assigned to Great Britain on the south 
bank of the Cuyuni, there was at least plausible claim for 
Spanish action in the immediate neighbourhood, and little 
or no evidence of Dutch control, except that the Carib 
inhabitants hated the Spaniards and brought slaves to the 
Dutch. 

The modification on the coast was more important. The 
new line starts at Point Playa, a few miles down the coast 
from Point Barima, and runs across the river Barima to the 
river Amakuru, giving about thirty square miles to 
Venezuela which Schomburgk, who took the line up from 
the mouth of the Amakuru, included within his line. 
Almost the only portion of firm ground within this district:is 
a small sandbank with a police station in the neighbourhood 
of Point Barima. This sandbank is fast being eaten away 
by the current of the Orinoco. Behind it the land is 
swamp, through which every tide soaks, and nobody but a 
few migratory Indians, living practically in the trees, can 
reside upon it. A few acres of land near the police station 
have been drained. The slice cut off is consequently, in its 
present condition, almost absolutely useless, and does not 
include any part of the great outward curve of the 
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Schomburgk line along the course of the river Amakuru, 
within which the goldfields of Arakaka and the Upper 
Barima, now being worked by British subjects and annually 
producing increased quantities of gold, have hitherto been 
tentatively developed. Barima may have had more solid 
ground in its neighbourhood in old days. Before 1648 the 
Dutch seem to have used the district as a starting-place for 
expeditions against the Spaniards, and about 1683 proposed 
the erection of a small post there. But they made no 
practical use of the spot, and in the following century 
the Governors of Essequibo doubted where the boundary 
line ought to be drawn, although they alleged that the 
Dutch held the right bank and the Spaniards the left bank 
of the Barima River. Gross confusion arose as to the posi- 
tion of the Barima River, because upon many of the early 
maps the Barima and Amakuru Rivers were transposed, and 
Great Britain had to say that the Dutch governors took the 
names from the maps, and meant the Amakuru when they 
said the Barima. The Spaniards, on the other hand, were 
too distant to exercise any continuous control over the 
district, but they did, at least on one occasion, send an 
armed boat to turn out some piratical Dutchmen, without 
any protest from the Governor of Essequibo. 

In the present century neither side did anything there 
until, in 1856, the British Consul at Caracas actually asked 
the Venezuelan Government to erect « lighthouse on Barima 
Point for the safety of ships passing through the Grand 
Mouth of the Orinoco. ‘The Foreign Office were not 
informed of this request, and subsequently repudiated it. 
But although Barima was generally included within British 
territory upon maps, no map extended the boundary to the 
Amakuru before Schomburgk selected that river as the best 
natural boundary, and in the attempts at arrangement with 
Venezuela every British minister proposed to give up. the 
mouths of both rivers. 

Barima lay close to the mouth of the Orinoco, in a posi- 
tion which some authorities claimed to be a strategical 
position ; and Venezuela claimed it on the ground of national 
security, even if she was not entitled to have it by absolute 
proof of ownership or control. Within the last few years 
Great Britain had, indeed, put up a police station in order to 
guard the entrance of the Barima River and to protect the 
few Indians in the neighbourhood, who looked to the British 
in preference to the Venezuelans. This action, however, 
was strongly objected to by Venezuela, and as a question of 
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right the possession was contested and debated from very 
early times. On this matter, therefore, it would appear 
that the Tribunal have exercised a kind of equitable juris- 
diction, for which on the strict wording of the treaty it 
might be difficult to find full authority. They found the 
starting-point of the line at Point Playa, probably after 
considerable debate, as the line was discussed for six days 
after the oral hearing had been concluded. The records do 
not say whether the offers of British ministers, the writings 
of a few British globe-trotters, and the unsupported claims 
of Venezuelan jurists were pressed as legal arguments in 
the discussion of the arbitrators against the possession of 
Barima Point by Great Britain, but there are traces to show 
that this debateable land was not at once and without 
question assigned to the territorial sovereignty of Venezuela. 
An open waterway up both the Barima and Amakuru Rivers 
was specially insisted upon, and Great Britain received a line 
in the interior going along the north bank of the Cuyuni, and 
not in the midstream or ‘thalweg.’ This line gives the islands 
and the entire waterway of the Cuyuni as far as the river 
Wenamzu to Great Britain, and is an extension of the Schom- 
burgk line. The result is scarcely worthy of the name of com- 
promise, but it implies discussion. It may be hoped that 
the discussion was legal, and not too much tinctured by 
supposed admissions on the part of a country which had 
only sought a reasonable settlement with a_ refractory 
neighbour. 

Whether Venezuela was in earnest or not in desiring a 
decision as of strict right may be open to question. It was 
a broad extension of the ideas of right to claim all the 
territory up to the Essequibo. But South America teems 
with jurists, and each State, as an inheritance from Spain, 
puts in the forefront of its action the theory of law. 

It may be remarked that the decision of the Tribunal took 
no notice whatever of the status of the inhabitants of the 
district assigned to one side or the other. Individual 
occupation or adverse holding under Rule (a) for fifty years 
did not in the result affect the question. Such matters 
might possibly have done so in the interior if the red race, 
as distinct from the white, had entered into consideration. 
There was no white man resident between Wenamu and the 
Cuyuni, but there were some Arecuna Indians, a domestic 
and resident tribe. It might have been impossible to ascertain 
whether they had been there for fifty years, and whether 
they considered themselves, or were considered to be, British 
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subjects. Their position, except so far as it indicated 
evidence of control by white men, was not, however, con- 
sidered. Before American judges, steeped in the views held 
by Chief Justice Marshall with regard to the Red Indians of 
North America, any contention would doubtless have been 
useless. No natives could hold sovereignty, confer territorial 
rights, or interfere with the claims of white men to 
sovereignty in the whole of America if that judge’s views 
were to hold in the South as well as the North. It may be 
doubted whether the very wide language used by the Chief 
Justice as long ago as 1825 would have altogether commended 
itself to the treaty-making old Dutch settlers at New 
Amsterdam in 1623, and certainly both Spaniards and Dutch 
made and relied upon alliance with the natives in South 
America. The exact legal effect of such alliances it might 
be difficult to define; but they existed, and formed the 
groundwork of policy. Certain free tribes of Indians, such 
as the Caribs, the Akawois, and Warraus, were never 
enslaved by the Dutch; and where their tribes lived or 
wandered, Dutch influence and the traditionof Dutch brother- 
hood, largely fostered by the Dutch habit of seeking one or 
two native wives, spread, and were handed down from 
generation to generation. Far away in Spanish territory, 
when some unexpected expedition of Spanish soldiers was 
sent to watch the extension of the Portuguese and met with 
rude opposition from the slave-raiding Carib tribe, Caribs 
were heard to say, ‘ We will call in our brothers the Dutch.’ 
The remnant of an expedition would return to say how the 
Dutch were invading the territories of Spain and cutting 
off the great hinterland of the Orinoco, though no Dutch 
Governor dreamed that the territory there could be lawfully 
claimed by their High Mightinesses the States-General; or 
if wandering Dutchmen had been killed, would have 
demanded redress from the Court of Spain. Such redress 
was, however, at once demanded when the Dutch were 
attacked in 1758 upon the river Cuyuni. It would be a 
difficult question to decide how far such influence is to be 
examined, and to lay down the principles upon which 
control can be definitely claimed. They are varied and 
complex ; but as the eleinents of control gradually built up 
the Dutch rights in Guiana, so similar elements have 
tended to impress German rights in the Cameroons, Togo- 
land, and Angra Pequena; and British rights throughout 
the vast Niger Protectorate, and in all the territories 
adjacent to the Gold Coast have progressed by gradual 
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extension of spheres of influence. No arbitration involving 
the native question in any important degree is likely to 
arise again in America, so far as Great Britain is concerned. 
In Africa the case may be different, and if so, and if there 
is any possibility of an American judge being chosen as an 
arbitrator, British statesmen will have to take care in the 
wording of any treaty affecting native subjects and Imperial 
rights through natives, since the voice of the dead judge 
still speaks ‘through the land and imbues the American 
legal mind with a natural bias. ‘The American lawyer has 
not had such experience as the sons of the Mother Country 
in varieties of Imperial interest and acquisition of rights by 
every method known to international law. Samoa and the 
Philippines may lead to other possibilities. 

The Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration will stand out as a 
monument of industry. Criticism of its length, of the proceed- 
ings of the Tribunal, the speeches of counsel, and the delays 
between the hearings is easy. It was unfortunate that the 
Conference at the Hague should claim the services of M. de 
Martens when they had already been given to another purpose. 
Two nations were kept waiting, the developement of a colony 
gravely hindered by a period of suspense at a critical time, 
and judges from the Supreme Courts of two great countries 
detained from their work. The presentment of the case for 
Great Britain might have been very seriously hampered by 
hindrance of the hearing. But whatever temporary dis- 
advantages or avoidable errors may have been present, the 
arbitration as a whole is an interesting and instructive 
lesson, and the first great arbitration, unless the Behring’s 
Sea arbitration can claim similar praise, in which neither 
side has shown signs of resentment at the award, and 
neither side impugned the reasons of the decision. 
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Art. VII.—1. Lois Frangaises et Etrangéres sur la Propriété 
Tittéraire et Artistique. Recueillies par Cu. Lron-Carn 
et Paut Detauain. 3 tomes. Paris: 1889-1896. 


2. A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Copy- 
right (House of Lords), ordered to be printed March 4, 1898. 


'[}‘ne helplessness of authors to secure and maintain what 
seem to many of them to be their just claims to the ex- 
clusive possession of the products of their wearied brains 
has often excited remark. Being themselves men of strife 
and contention, of words and windy warfare, they have 
espoused a hundred causes, not their own, and performed 
prodigies of valour on many a stricken field, but never on one 
that left them in possession of any of the spoils of victory. 
Their only reward is that every now and again the question 
of copyright crops up, excites discussion, and then usually 
modestly retires in favour of some better-supported interest. 
None the less Property is a word still held in high respect 
among us. Landlords are still permitted to placard the 
Queen’s highway with the positive statement, bad law 
though it be, that ‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted’; to enjoy 
your own, to provide for your family, are not these maxims 
of prudence and of piety? and yet they have never been 
held to apply to Shakspeare’s Plays or Macaulay’s history. 
What, we cannot but ask, is the weak point in the author’s 
armour? Why are we all socialists where he is con- 
cerned?. The answer is easy. It lies in the fact of 
Publication ; for what is publication but an invitation to 
enter and enjoy? The central idea of property in all but 
perishable goods is ‘ Hands off.’ ‘ Leave me alone,’ cries the 
proprietor, ‘to enjoy my own, or if you must have a bit of it, 
‘it shall be on my terms, and not yours.’ But the author 
does not want to be left alone to read his own manuscript-— 
he craves for recognition, he wishes the world to participate 
in his joy, and he would sooner be read for nothing than 
not read at all. Ay, there’s the rub! The great world is 
never slow to perceive a weakness, or to take advantage of 
one. ‘If you wrote this for me,’ says the world with that 
cunning air that sits so well upon it, ‘I will take it on my 
own terms.’ 

Just as the fact of publication is the initial weakness of 
the author’s position, so the ease with which copies of a book 
are multiplied well nigh consummated his ruin. Property 
which has to be published and can be reprinted is indeed no 
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property at all, and never has been so regarded. Alas! poor 
author! he may search the compilations of Justinian from 
title-page to colophon without finding a trace of any law, 
rescript, or edict, of Consul, Emperor, or Preetor, prohibiting 
the multiplication of copies of books, pamphlets, or poems. 
Nor will he derive anything but a melancholy pleasure as he 
reads his Martial or his Juvenal and learns from them how the 
men of esprit in their time sold their wares and bargained 
with their booksellers. How many of the sweet songsters of 
to-day must be in a position to appreciate Martial’s 
humorous disgust with the friend who expected to have 
presentation copies of the famous epigrams and refused to go 
and buy them at Tryphon’s shop! 


Exigis, ut donem nostros tibi, Quinte, libellos. 
Non habeo; sed habet bibliopola Tryphon. 
/Es dabo pro nugis? et emam tua carmina sanus? 

Non, inquis, faciam tam fatue. Nec ego. 


(L. iv. ep. 72.) 


Copyright, that is, the exclusive right of multiplying 
copies ofa published book, was, it may be safely said, quite 
unknown to that vast body of our predecessors on the face 
of the globe whom we compendiously style but by no means 
describe as the Ancients. 

The invention of printing came just at the time, as indeed 
such things usually do, when the contrivance it superseded 
had attained to a high pitch of perfection. The trade of the 
scribe or copyist was well organised and widely spread. 
Quite as large a fraction of the population had well-selected 
libraries of their own in the last days of the manuscript age 
as in these days of cheap printing. But no doubt the 
movable types did make the multiplication of copies even 
easier than it was before. It did more than this. The 
printing press created something like a panic in royal breasts. 
Princes, potentates, and powers began to tremble for their 
own. Nor was our Holy Mother Church free from fear, for 
it so happened that the invention of printing synchronised 
with the spread of the New Learning and with that restlessness 
of mind and lawlessness of disposition that at once produced 
and was fostered by the New Learning. A third feature of 
the times must not be forgotten, namely, the activity and 
mutual jealousies of the guilds or trade unions, each of 
which strove strove its uttermost to preserve its own 
particular craft exclusively for the use of its own members. 
Among these guilds, that of the stationers or booksellers or 
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publishers or printers had a leading place in all civilised 
countries. From the Crown sprang patronage, from the 
Church censorship, and from the trade monopoly. It is 
from the clash of these contending interests that copyright 
had its origin. The King protected, the Church revised, the 
trade circulated. Property, strictly so called, there has never 
been either in published manuscripts or printed books. 

This statement, accurate though we are sure it is, flatly 
contradicts, so far as England is concerned, the well-con- 
sidered opinions of Lord Mansfield and Sir William Black- 
stone and of some half-dozen other judges of the last century, 
who all resolutely held that at Common Law and apart from 
the first Copyright Statute of Queen Anne, the author of 
any book or literary composition and his assigns had, for all 
time, the sole right of printing and publishing the same, and 
could therefore prevent the reprinting and sale of any such 
book or composition by any person against the will of such 
author or his assigns. This view was, indeed, the judge- 
made law of England from 1769 to 1774, not obviously to 
the enrichment of authers, though much to the satisfaction 
of the Stationers’ Company. Lord Camden, however, who 
was a furious ‘anti-bookseller’ man (as also was Mr. Fox), 
dealt this high doctrine a blow in the House of Lords in the 
great case of Donaldson vy. Becket, decided in February, 177 t. 
Lord Mansfield, it was noticed, did not take any part in this 
case (which did not come to the Lords from the King’s 
Bench, but from the Chancery) and somewhat tamely 
allowed Lord Camden to mount his high horse and scamper 
unchallenged over the whole field. There was a timidity 
about this great Lord Mansfield; perhaps he was not quite 
certain he was right. Certainly, the better-informed opinion 
of to-day is that he was wrong. 

A careful study of the history and methods of the 
Stationers’ Company can hardly fail to satisfy the impartial 
student that perpetual copyright was a thing faked up, 
not for the benefit of the Miltons and Bunyans, the Spensers 
and Shakespeares, and the very few authors whose ipsissima 
verba are worth reprinting a hundred years after their deaths ; 
but for the benefit of the smug citizens who were members 
of the Stationers’ Company, and who did business in 
‘ copies,’ after the fashion so amusingly described in John 
Dunton’s ‘ Life and Errors.’ 

The author properly so called, the fellow who produced the 
book or literary composition, had no access, in his own right, 
to the Register kept at the Stationers’ Hall. No names but 
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those of members could be there inscribed as the proprietors 
of the books or ‘copies’ entered up against those names. 
What, then, was a Milton, or, for that matter, a Flatman, to 
do when he had composed his poem and sought to publish 
it? All he could do was to seek out a member of the Com- 
pany and drive the best bargain he could with him for the 
right to the manuscript. The bargain struck, off went the 
publisher to his company, and registered himself as the pro- 
prietor of ‘ Paradise Lost’ or ‘ Poems and Songs.’ Once this 
was done, there sprang up, in the opinion of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers, a perpetual and exclusive right in 
the publisher, being a member of the Company, and his assigns 
(being also members) to multiply copies of the book so 
registered, and did any publisher or bookseller disregard this 
right, he was a pirate, or, as we now call such a thing, a 
blackleg. You may search the records of the Stationers’ 
Company in Mr. Arber’s splendid volumes all a summer’s 
day without finding a trace of the rights of authors. It is 
proprietors, proprietors, proprietors, from beginning to end. 
When a member of the Company died, or retired from trade, 
it was the custom to put his stock up for sale by public 
auction, but it was considered very bad taste for any ‘ out- 
side broker’ to attend. On these occasions the retiring 
publisher's ‘ copies’ were exposed for sale. Titles were never 
examined; the original assignment from the author was 
rarely produced. We may read in the evidence submitted 
to a Committee of the House of Commons in 1774 how in 
1748 a Mr. Johnston, being minded to start business as a 
London bookseller, beeame a member of the Stationers’ 
Company and the purchaser, for the sum of 2,000/., of the 
goodwill and stock of a Mr. Clarke. By virtue of this 
transaction, Mr. Johnston claimed to be the owner for ever 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ writ by one Bunyan. Mr. 
Johnston admitted frankly enough that he had never looked 
into the title to the ‘ Pilgrim,’ and that he had no autograph 
of the glorious dreamer in his collection. But for all that 
he had stopped the sale of a ‘pirated’ edition. The 
language of Thurlow seldom left anything to be desired on 
the score of strength, but he did not, in our opinion, abuse 
his position when on one public occasion he described the 
booksellers ‘as a set of impudent and monopolising men 
‘ who had combined together in order to file bills in Chancery 
‘ against any person who should endeavour to get a liveli- 
‘hood as well as themselves, and, although they had pur- 
‘chased “copies” from Homer down to Hawkesworth’s 
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‘ voyages, they were highly censurable for not having taken 
‘ counsel’s opinion.’ 

The decision in the House of Lords in 1774 defeated the 
booksellers, and made it plain that copyright in this 
country was the creature of Statute and that consequently 
the term of its duration could only be defined and (if need 
be) altered by the will of the Legislature expressed in an 
Act of Parliament. On that footing the matter must now 
for ever rest. Perpetual copyright is an absurdity, unless 
indeed authors were content tu have their works entailed 
upon them and their heirs for ever so as to make an out and 
out sale of them impossible. Nor would perpetual copy- 
right put a penny on to the market value of a novel or a 
poem composed to-day. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his 
delightful letters to his sister, tells a tale of Washington 
Irving demanding of John Murray a large price for one of 
his new books: ‘ Murray murmured, Irving talked of posterity 
‘and the badness of the public taste; Murray said that 
‘ authors who wrote for posterity must publish on their own 
‘account.’ Posterity is a splendid dream, a glorious hope, 
to fit yourself for its perusal is a high endeavour, but there 
is no money in it, and that indeed is its supreme excellence. 

The first Copyright Statute that ever appeared anywhere 
is our own—the 8th of Anne,c. 19. Swift is said to have 
drafted the original Bill, but tradition reports it was much 
cut about in committee. That it was a booksellers’ and not 
an authors’ Bill is quite plain. The old licensing Acts had 
expired finally in 1694, and the booksellers were left without 
those summary processes which protected their rights to 
their registered ‘ copies,’ and had nothing to fall back upon 
but the doubtful issues of actions at law, for a remedy in 
Chancery had not then occurred to anybody as possible. In 
1703, in 1706, and again in 1709, the booksellers petitioned 
Parliament to protect their ‘copies,’ and, in their own 
exaggerated language, ‘to secure their families from ruin.’ 
They got their answer in the Statute of Anne, which recites 
that printers, booksellers, and other persons had, of late, 
frequently taken the liberty of printing, reprinting, and pub- 
lishing books and other writings without the consent of the 
authors or proprietors, to their very great detriment, and too 
often to the ‘ruin of them and their families.’ 

There is an unreal ring about this recital, which, however, 
is remarkable for the introduction tor the first time into 
matters of this kind of the word ‘author.’ After the recital 
come the terms of years during which protection was 
VOL. CXCI. NO. CCCXCI. L 
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granted. In the case of new books, the Act provided that 
authors and their assigns should have the sole right of printing 
for a term of fourteen years from the date of publication, 
and that if the author should be still alive at the end of 
that term another term of fourteen years should be added 
on. Ina word, there was a maximum term of twenty-eight 
years and a minimum term of fourteen years. For old books 
there was a term granted of twenty-one years from April 10, 
1710. 

In exchange for these terms of years the booksellers got 
the summary processes in which their souls delighted, 
whilst the interests of that amusing figment of the legislators’ 
fancy, the British Public, were supposed to be consulted by 
the insertion of a most elaborate provision enabling anybody 
who considered himself aggrieved by the high price at which 
any book was published to appeal to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Bishop of London, and many other dignitaries, to fix a 
fair price. The Statute of Anne remained the law of the 
land for nearly a century, but during the whole of that time 
no member of the public sought to “fix the fair price of a 
book. It has been otherwise in the case of rents in Ireland. 

In 1801 and in 1814 the law was altered, and in accordance 
with the new provisions the duration of copyright became 
the term of the author’s life or twenty-eight years from the 
date of first publication, whichever was the longer. 

So the matter stood in 1842 when the Statute (5 and 6 
Vic. c. 45) which is still in force became law. 

In the discussion that preceded the Act of 1842 dis- 
tinguished men took part. Carlyle preferred a petition to 
Parliament on his own account and in his own peculiar style. 
Dickens took the question very much to heart. Talfourd 
advocated a great extension of the period of protection with 
a lofty if somewhat florid eloquence. On the other side were 
Philistine Members of Parliament, of whom Mr. Coroner 
Wakley may be taken as an example, who talked sad 
nonsense about the necessity for cheap books and the right 
of the people to have the products of other men’s brains for 
nothing. Readers of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ who remember 
Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., will not require any further notice to 
be taken of Mr. Wakley, M.P., yet it may well be that when 
the new Copyright Bill comes on for discussion in the 
House of Commons it will be found that we have still our 
Wakleys among us. The part played by Macaulay in these 
discussions, though it irritated some enthusiasts, was sensible 
enough. He was fora reasonable term of years. He pre- 
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sented his case after that heightened fashion of his which 
was natural to him. He perhaps expanded his facts. His 
story of a grandson of Richardson’s, who would never have 
permitted the republication of ‘ Clarissa,’ rests upon no surer 
foundation than the statement in a funeral sermon that this 
grandson (only one of many), being an Evangelical clergy- 
man, had once humorously owned to never having read his 
grandfather’s works—a damaging admission no doubt, but 
one which we fear could truthfully be made by many grand- 
children of distinguished authors. But though Macaulay’s 
embellishments and embroidery may not stand a matter-of- 
fact investigation, his argument carried conviction with it, 
and put the question of copyright on a basis from which it 
can never be disturbed. 

The Act of 1842 bears touching witness in its preamble 
to the solemnity of the Legislature, always prone to magnify 
its office: ‘Whereas it is expedient to amend the law re- 
‘ lating to copyright and to afford greater encouragement to 
‘the production of literary works of lasting benefit to the 
‘ world.’ In order to accomplish this lofty purpose the Act 
gave the author, whom it did not venture to define, and his 
assigns, the longer of the two following terms—the author’s 
life plus seven years, or forty-two years from the date of 
first publication. The protected term therefore cannot be 
shorter than forty-two years, but it may endure for the 
author’s life and seven years after. 

With all deference to the legislators of 1842, this double 
reckoning is irrational. The date of publication ought 
never to be considered in any possible event. As the law 
now stands, an author’s books cease to be protected at 
different dates—the early works and editions coming on the 
open market at a time when the later works and corrected 
editions are still protected. As has lately been pointed out, 
anybody can now print Robert Browning’s ‘ Pauline,’ but 
the ‘ Ring and the Book’ will not be free property till 1911, 
whilst ‘ Asolando ’ is protected till 1931. 

There is general agreement on this head. The New 
Copyright Law when it comes must provide one period of 
protection, namely, the author’s life plus a term of years, 
unless indeed life were disregarded altogether and a term of 
years simply granted. This latter would obviously be the 
fairer arrangement. Why should Keble have a longer term 
than Keats simply because Keats died in less than one year 
after ‘Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems’ whilst Keble 
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survived the publication of ‘The Christian Year’ for nearly 
four decades ? 

How long should this term be ? 

In considering this question we naturally look abroad. 

Tn France, prior to the Revolution, authors had no rights 
at all, only privileges; but in the very throes of the Revo- 
lution, namely, on the 19th of July, 1793, the National 
Convention conferred upon all authors, artists and composers, 
painters and designers, irrespective of nationality, the ex- 
clusive right to sell and distribute their works in the 
territories of the Republic during their lives and for ten 
years afterwards. By subsequent legislation this ten years 
has grown into fifty. In Russia the law is now the same as 
in France. 

In Germany authors suifered many things at the hands of 
many princes. To have anything like a protected market 
an author had to obtain ‘privileges’ from some thirty or 
forty sovereigns, and indeed it was not until 1870 that there 
was or could be any general law conferring a legislative 
protection upon books and works of art. As the law now 
stands, in Germany the protected period covers the life of the 
author plus thirty years. 

In Spain by a law of 1879 the period of protection is the 
author’s life plus 80 years. 

In Italy, copyright lasts during the author’s life or a term 
of forty years, whichever shall be the longer, and at the end 
of the longer of these terms another term of forty years 
begins, during which term the author’s books can _ be 
published on terms of payment of a royalty. In the United 
States of America copyright lasts for twenty-eight years and 
then for a further term of fourteen years if at the end of the 
twenty-eight years the author or any widow or child of his 
be living. In Mexico copyright is perpetual. 

These examples are sufficient to show that when we come 
to overhaul our own law we have a margin of choice, and it 
may well be that the discussion which must then take place 
will reveal some remarkable differences of opinion. 

Up to this point we have been travelling along the old 
lines, as familiar to Dr. Johnson as to Macaulay. But since 
1842 new ideas have been born, and new markets opened out. 
New industries have arisen, and new ambitions and greeds 
are stirred and excited. The growth of a huge English- 
reading public in America and our own colonies, the 
newspaper press and the magazines, ocean telegraphy, have 
all influenced the position of writers, editors, and pro- 
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prietors, and have enormously widened the horizons of the 
book market. 

Europe has risen to the occasion. In the matter of 
literary property, if in no other, we are a happy family ; for, 
with the exceptions of Russia and Holland, all the important 
European States are members of the Convention of Berne, 
and constitute one great union for the protection of the 
rights of authors. It really is a sublime conception; but it 
is more than a conception, for this union protects the 
European author against unauthorised editions and unautho- 
rised translations, and if he be a dramatist—as who would 
not be if he conld?—-against unauthorised representations of 
his play. We now see one common law relating to works of 
literature and art prevailing in Germany, Belgium, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, to name 
no other states. This dates from the year 1886, and is an 
epoch in the history of authors. When we say one common 
law, we do not mean that the details of the law of copyright 
are the same in all the signatory states, but that each signa- 
tory state allows to the foreign author whatever measure 
of protection is allowed by the state to which the foreign 
author in question owes allegiance. 

The Convention of Berne is perhaps sublimer in conception 
than lucrative in practice. Man is ananimal that speaks but 
one tongue and does not greatly care for translations. 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ has never been translated into 
any foreign language, though Dr. Birkbeck Hill has just 
discovered an abridgement of itin Russ. Froma commercial 
point of view, and in these latter days the commercial side 
of literature is not overlooked by its votaries, America and 
the colonies are for English authors the really valuable 
markets. Great was the rejoicing in ‘literary circles’ in 
Great Britain when our cousins across the water abandoned 
their piratical practices, and conferred upon all foreign 
authors who first printed their books in the States the same 
periods of protection as tiiose enjoyed by American citizens. 
We often wonder how much solid gold this alteration of the 
law of the United States has put into the pockets of the 

sritish author. In the cases of two or three popular novelists 

(chiefly of the female sex) we do not doubt the results are 
satisfactory, but for the majority of authors the conversion 
of America (though a moral triumph) has not been followed 
by cash payments of any very startling kind. 

With regard to our colonies some odd things have 
happened. The Act of 1842 was an imperial statute, and 
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conferred upon all authors who published their books in 
Great Britain or Ireland copyright throughout the British 
dominions, and any person who in any part of the British 
dominions failed to respect this imperial copyright was liable 
to pains and penalties. 

Imperialism is a fine idea; one flag, one law, and so on; 
but self-governing colonies like to make their own laws, and 
Canada especially complained loudly of not being able to 
bring across her borders cheap American reprints of 
British authors, and her complaints were so far heard that 
in 1847 the Act of 1842 was suspended by statute in the 
case of those British possessions who by local legislation 
tried to do their best to give the British author a share in 
the plunder of his books. Canada accordingly passed a law 
allowing American cheap reprints to come within their 
borders on payment of a customs duty which was never col- 
lected. Nor did the Act of 1847 (the Foreign Reprints Act) 
satisfy the Canadians, who thought it hard measure that 
their publishers should be obliged to take American cheap 
reprints instead of reprinting the British author for them- 
selves. 

The real legal grievance of the colonies was that under 
the Act of 1842 a book published for the first time in a 
British colony had no copyright at home or in any other 
British colony. This wrong was remedied by statute in 
1886, and now a book first published in a colony enjoys the 
same protection as a book published within the United 
Kingdom. 

The Canadians, however, have always been hard to please 
about their supply of books, and have for years continued to 
complain of being insufficiently supplied with copyright 
British authors at cheap prices. Their complaints, indeed, 
were so much louder than any general love of reading would 
lead us to expect that it was hard not to believe that in 
many cases at all events the voice of complaint was not so 
much that of the Canadian book-lover bereft of his literature 
as of the Canadian printer and paper-maker robbed of a job. 

In 1875 Canada passed a Copyright Act of her own, giving 
28 years’ protection to foreign authors, upon condition of 
their republishing in the colony, either simultaneously with 
or at any time after publication elsewhere. This Act, as it 
interfered with the imperial statute of 1842 was expressly 
authorised by a British statute. In 1889 Canada passed 
another Copyright Act which has given rise to an Iliad of 
troubles, and countless folios of correspondence between the 
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Dominion and the Home Government. The Act of 1889 
provides (1) that, in order to obtain copyright in Canada, 
works must be registered with the Minister of Agriculture 
before or simultaneously with their first publication wherever 
such publication takes place, and must be reprinted and 
republished in Canada within one month of their publication 
elsewhere, and (2) if the author does not comply with these 
conditions the Minister in question may grant licenses for 
the publication of the work on the terms of a royalty of ten 
per cent. for the benefit of the author. 

This is not the place to consider the equities of the 
question. To make imperial statutes harmonise with self- 
governing colonies is often difficult, and it would be a 
thousand pities if the friendly relations of the Empire 
should be endangered by a collision between British 
novelists and colonial printers. The colonies will probably 
get the better of the Home Government. In the bad old 
days our Colonial Secretaries used to snub the colonies, but 
under the present-day rule of Tory democracy Colonial 
Secretaries are more likely to be frightened of them. 

The great increase in the production of Newspapers is a 
feature of the times not likely to escape observation. We 
are not quite so proud of the Fourth Estate as we used to 
be. We have been allowed too frequently to peep into the 
works. We have heard the pulse of the machine. There 
are not many secret processes now-a-days. The mystery 
that used to envelop editors and their proprietors has been 
dissipated. But there the press is, still a great fact and a 
far from untruthful mirror of the society it serves. Day by 
day it caters for its public, supplying it with war news, with 
sporting news, with trade news, and all at a great expense. 
It is easy to sneer at the press and to ridicule Mr. Cobden 
for his too famous remark about Thucydides and a copy of 
the ‘ Times ;’ but could that great historian revisit the world 
for a couple of brief hours we do not know that anything 
would be more likely to interest and inform him than to 
hold in his hand a copy of the ‘ Times’ and to have explained 
to him the changes and discoveries that have made such a 
daily spectacle possible. 

How far are the contents of a newspaper entitled to copy- 
right under the existing law of 1842? 

There is an axiom often in the mouths of the managing 
editors of provincial and evening papers: ‘ No copynght in 
news.’ This soothing truth these gentlemen, so it is reported, 
are accustomed to murmur softly to themselves as they sit 
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snipping extracts from the morning issues of their contempo- 
raries. The amount of ‘ uplifting’ that goes on in the news- 
paper trade is amazing, even staggering. The axiom is sound 
enough. Copyright is a statutory monopoly of what, but 
for the law, would be in general circulation, and it would be 
intolerable were it to apply to general ideas or to bald state- 
ments of fact. If anybody is good enough to tell us that 
‘Man was made to mourn’ or that the Sultan of Turkey is 
dead (a permissible hypothesis) we must be left at liberty to 
repeat the intelligence in talk, writing, or in print, as often 
as we like, and either with or without commentary of our 
own. But supposing the news has been specially obtained 
and transmitted at great expense by one particular news- 
paper—supposing horses have been spurred to death, and 
ocean cables set a-quivering at a pound a word to let Fleet 
Street know the result of a cricket match at the Antipodes 
a couple of hours earlier than in the ordinary course—what 
then? The answer surely must be that if the people of this 
country wish to protect the newspaper industry from the 
predatory instincts of rival editors they must do so by 
special legislation, and give not so much copyright as 
property in news specially procured and transmitted. The 
duration of this property need not be long. Twenty-four 
hours would suffice. 

But newspapers are not all news, and almost every issue 
of a respectable paper contains much that is properly enough 
the subject-matter of copyright. It was doubted at one 
time whether a daily paper was a periodical within the 
meaning of sections 18 and 19 of the Act of 1842, which are 
the sections giving copyright to such things as periodicals, 
encyclopedias, and the like. But in 181 Sir George Jessel 
held that a daily paper was within the section, and subse- 
quent decisions have made it quite plain that the newspaper 
proprietor is entitled to a term of copyright in original articles 
written for and paid for by him, unless the terms of the 
bargain between him and the writer forbid the supposition 
that anything of the kind was intended. The proprietors of 
the ‘Times,’ the paper most exposed to the forays and 
excursions of its rivals, have on more than one occasion 
obtained injunctions restraining the reprinting of original 
matter purloined from their columns. 

The feverish activity and more than feminine suscepti- 
bility of ‘ press men’ have succeeded in imparting a spurious 
interest to a very recent decision of the Court of Appeal in 
the case of Walter v. Lane. Were we condemned to gain 
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our knowledge of legal decisions from the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers we might have supposed that 
the three distinguished lawyers who composed the Court 
had decided that at no times and in no circumstances can 
the compiler of a report of any public proceeding have a 
copyright in the report he has compiled. As a matter of 
fact, what the Court decided was that the gentleman who 
took down from Lord Rosebery’s lips five short and highly 
finished addresses in the very words of the speaker, or as 
near thereunto as he could get, was not the author of these 
five reports within the meaning of the Act of 1842, and that, 
as a consequence, neither he nor Mr. Walter, his assign, was 
entitled to the exclusive right of multiplying copies of such 
reports. 

Lord Macaulay, in his preface to his own edition of his 
speeches, bitterly complained that Mr. Vizetelly, who had 
published an unauthorised and incorrect edition, had not 
gone to the ‘Times’ for his reports. ‘The least that he 
‘ should have done was to consult the files of the “Times” 
‘newspaper.’ The editor of Lord Rosebery’s addresses was 
apparently of the same way of thinking as Lord Macaulay. 
As a matter of business the decision in the case of Walter 
v. Lane is of infinitesimally small importance, though some 
of the comments upon it in the press show how little respect 
is thought to be the due of the legal tribunals of this country 
if they wound the amour propre of any class of the com- 
munity. One evening paper, which not so long ago was 
itself forbidden to steal from the ‘Times,’ had the imperti- 
nence to declare that the judgment of Sir Nathaniel Lindley 
in Walter v. Lane was a disgrace to his office of Master of 
the Rolls. Yet, if a poor Irish tenant were to curse the 
judge that fixed his rent too high, the moral indignation of 
this mid-day print would impinge on the sublime. 

It seems now to be admitted that the time is approaching 
for Parliament to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
copyright. The Publishers’ Association, a powerful and (on 
this matter) well-informed body of men, have long con- 
sidered the subject and are ready with their own proposals. 
The Authors’ Society, from another point of view, advocates 
reform. The big newspaper men are on the alert to protect 
their columns from the inroads of their evening contem- 
poraries, whose evening begins with a second edition pub- 
lished at noon. Individual authors, artists, photographers, 
dramatists, and their sons and daughters not unnaturally 
are interested in what so nearly concerns them. 
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The subject was left in the hands of the late Lord 
Herschell, who knew it as he knew so many other subjects 
from beginning to end. Lord Herschell’s too early death 
was a public calamity. He was the most useful man in the 
United Kingdom. 

Lord Herschell introduced a Bill into the House of Lords, 
in March 1898, to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to copyright, both literary and artistic. Lord Herschell 
did not atteinpt to define an author; but the first clause of 
his Bill runs as follows: 


‘The author of an original literary or artistic work first published 
in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, or first published simultane- 
ously therein and elsewhere, shall have copyright in his work through- 
out Her Majesty’s dominions, whether he is or is nota British subject.’ 


And he adopted, with regard to the duration of copyright, 
the recommendation of the famous Copyright Commission, 
1878, and proposed to make the term of copyright in a book 
last during the author’s life and thirty years after the end 
of the year in which he dies. The Bill further provides that 
no one but the owner of the copyright is to be at liberty to 
make any adaptation or abridgment of a book, or any transla- 
tion of it, or to perform any dramatised version of the book or 
any part of it, without the permission of the owner of the 
copyright. 

Abridgments are not so popular as once they were, but 
these provisions as to translations and dramatisations are of 
considerable importance, for though translation appears to 
be an infringement of copyright in England, the point is one 
which it is desirable to have cleared up. 

The dramatisation of novels without the permission of the 
novelist has given rise to a good deal of discussion and 
some litigation. The general feeling seems to be that it 
should be prohibited, although a difficulty is sure to arise in 
considering whether the dramatist has appropriated more of 
the novel than he is entitled todo. Plots and situations are 
usually ‘ old properties.’ 

The harmless necessary reviewer is to be protected by a 
special provision, which runs as follows: 

‘Provided that the making of fair and moderate extracts from a book 
which is the subject of copyright, and the publication thereof for the 
purposes of review, shall not be an infringement.’ 


Given two volumes of ‘ Reminiscences and Anecdotes,’ 
sent out fur review the day before publication, and actually 
reviewed in a newspaper appearing on the day of publication, 
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how many columns of extracts would be considered ‘ fair and 
moderate,’ and what precisely is the meaning of the words 
‘for the purposes of review’? Furthermore, What is a 
review? We are well content to leave these questions un- 
answered and to hurry on. 

Copyright in respect of a newspaper is to apply only to 
such parts of the newspaper as are compositions of an 
original literary character, to original illustrations therein, 
and to such news and information as have been specially 
and independently obtained. 

This clause seems very loosely drafted, and is sure to be 
hotly debated. Yet it will be found difficult to find 
language of precision. To give copyright for a term of 
years in news and information appears to us highly irra- 
tional. ‘Twenty-four hours’ protection is all it requires. 

That humble individual the lecturer, whose usual com- 
plaint against the press is that it cuts him down as if he 
were a flower of the field, is honoured with protective pro- 
visions too elaborate to be here stated. We are not aware 
that lecturers are an organised body, but if they controlled 
fifty boroughs they could not have more attention paid to 
them. After all, patient merit comes by its reward. 

The feelings of our self-governing colonies are respected 
by the provision that ‘ nothing in this Act shall prevent the 
passing in a British colony of any Act respecting the copy- 
right within that possession of works first published in that 
possession.’ 

There is, however, now before the House of Lords another 
Bill, introduced by Lord Monkswell, on whose shoulders the 
mantle of Lord Herschell has fallen in this matter. A 
good deal of evidence of publishers, lawyers, authors, and 
dramatists has been taken by the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, to which this Bill was referred, and Lord 
Thring has devoted his great abilities and long experience 
to the further elucidation of a difficult subject. The differ- 
ences between the two Bills are not very considerable. 

It would be unwise to discuss at greater length Bills which 
may never be introduced to the notice of Parliament, but 
their proposed provisions will at least serve to show the 
direction any future legislation is likely to take. But it 
may be worth while to notice that Lord Monkswell’s Bill 
does not employ the word ‘ original’ in the clause describing 
copyright; but it adopts the same proposal as to the dura- 
tion of copyright—namely, the term of the author’s life and 
thirty years afterwards. Eighteen hours’ protection is given 
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to news of any fact or event which has happened outside the 
United Kingdom, which news has been obtained by any 
newspaper or news agency ‘ specially and independently.’ 

The subject of copyright is at once both big and little. 
The commercial side of literature is its little side. The 
great books of the world were not written for money and 
have rarely produced any during the lifetime of their 
authors. The writers most interested therefore in just laws 
of copyright are the small writers. For example, had Mrs. 
Henry Wood been entitled to a share of the profits realised 
by the play of ‘ East Lynne,’ it would have poured Pactolus 
into her lap. But the Legislature cannot draw distinctions 
between (to use Thurlow’s imagery) Homers and Hawkes- 
worths, or between Tennysons and Tuppers. The Legisla- 
ture would go hopelessly wrong if it tried to do anything 
of the kind and would be certain by an overwhelming 
majority to put its money on the wrong horse. 

Bad authors have a right to flourish on the bad taste of 
their contemporaries. The day labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and it is the duty of every civilised State to see to it that its 
municipal laws relating to the products of men’s brains are 
just and reasonable. On the whole the law of copyright 
throughout the world is in a sound state, though, as we have 
taken the occasion to point out, improvement is still 
possible. 
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Art. VII[.—1. The Writings of James Russell Lowell. In 
Prose and Poetry. In 10 vols. Boston and New York: 
1897. 


2. The Letters of James Russell Lowell, Edited by Coarues 
Extot Norton. London: 1894. 


3. James Russell Lowell and his Friends, By Epwarp 
Everett Hate. London: 1899. 


4. Impressions of Spain. By James Russett Lowe.u. 
Compiled by Josepn B. Ginper. With an Introduction 
by A. A. Aver. 1899. 


HE work, which has recently been published both in 
America and in England, entitled ‘James Russell 
‘ Lowell and his Friends,’ and which we owe to Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, is a fitting and interesting conclusion to the 
collected editions of Lowell’s works, and to permanent or 
ephemeral biographies, of which he is the subject. The 
Letters of Lowell, edited by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
which were published in 1898, gave us an account of 
Lowell’s life from his own pen. So continuous and volumi- 
nous was his correspondence, from youth almost to the day 
of his death, that he tells his own tale. The Letters are, in 
fact, a complete autobiography. ‘I never wrote a letter 
‘ which was not a sincere portrait of my mind at the time.’ 
This is what he said in his earlier manhood, and though 
with advancing years there came some shrinking of the 
correspondence, and a less subjective tone, no man ever 
revealed himself in his letters more sincerely than did 
Lowell. 

In the more recent volume we have a picture of him by one 
of his earliest comrades—of Lowell among his friends, of the 
society and the places in which he passed the best part of 
his life. That life was complete to a degree not frequently 
seen, and a knowledge of it will assist those on this side of 
the Atlantic to understand the growth during the last three- 
quarters of a century of the American people. It represents 
so many phases of national thought and feeling. 

After a few hesitations and uncertainties, Lowell fell into 
a career absolutely suited to his mind and temperament. 
There were no modifications, no drawbacks, no chafing at 
occupations or cares unsuited to his nature. He became at 
a very early age a man of letters by profession ; enjoying his 
work, ever enlarging his knowledge and interests, as much 
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at home in the old as in the new world, typically American 
in thought and sympathy, cosmopolitan in his literary and 
intellectual tastes. 

There is a tendency to regard Americans as absorbed in 
money-making, and to believe that the pursuit of wealth is 
their main object, but in no country has so much been done 
for education by private persons, and nowhere are men and 
women of letters heldin higherestimation. In no other country 
have letters been regarded as a passport to the holding of 
the highest posts in the diplomatic service. Ticknor, 
Motley, and Lowel!—to recall three names only—have been 
accredited to some of the chief European capitals, and in 
thus honouring letters the American nation las done honour 
to itself. : 

It is necessary to recall the main incidents of Lowell’s 
life. Born in 1819 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, he came 
of a well-known New England family. It is common to 
consider the people of this portion of the United States as 
severe, hardy, and puritanical, affected by the country and 
the climate, in which generations of them have been reared 
and lived. However true this may be of some New Eng- 
landers, it is not applicable to a large and cultured class— 
that from whom James Russell Lowell sprang. The 
character of his father is clearly shown in his delicate and 
refined features, which corresponded with 
‘the sweetness and simplicity of his nature. . . . He was a lover of 
books, and he possessed more culture, both literary and social, than 
most of the clergy his contemporaries. Mrs. Lowell was of an old 
Orkney family, ard in her blood was a tincture of the romance of 
those solitary northern isles, It was from her that her son believed 
himself to have inherited his love of nature and his poetic tempera- 
ment’ (‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 2). 


The younger Lowell was born in the house—Klmwood— 
which remained, with varying intervals of absence, his home 
through life. The quiet village has become the town of 
Cambridge, a suburb of Boston, separated only from that 
city by the broad waters of the River Charles. But, town 
though it be, Cambridge still retains not a little of the 
original sentiment of the place. The elm-shaded streets, 
the quiet houses, the plain academic buildings of Harvard, 
all combine to recall and to perpetuate memories of an 
earlier phase of American life. In Lowell’s youth and early 
manhood civilisation had not spread westward over the con- 
tinent, and the Bay State, with Boston for its intellectual 
focus, was more markedly than to-day the centre of the 
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intellectual life of America. Of this society Lowell became 
a sharer at a very early age, for he entered Harvard College 
in 1834, when only fifteen. Harvard in those days contained 
a singular mixture of students—lads who may be regarded 
rather as schoolboys than as college students and also 
‘ grown men—rather sporadic instances indeed, but still a 
‘good many of them,’ to quote Dr. Hale’s reminiscences. 
It was a wide collection of learners—so various indeed in 
age as to make systematic teaching somewhat difficult. 
To Lowell regular study was distasteful. In fact, in the 
early summer of 1838, he was ‘rusticated’ to Concord, 
though he took his degree in the following August. The 
exile from college was a blessing in disguise, for at Concord 
he became intimate with a remarkable group. There he 
met Emerson, poet, philosopher, and the mental guide of so 
many of his generation, and others of the transcendentalists 
who gathered at his house. There was Thoreau, the recluse ; 
Margaret Fuller, whose strong personality weighed upon 
Lowell, if we take Miranda in the ‘ Fable for Critics’ 
seriously ; George Ripley, the friend of poets and thinkers ; 
Theodore Parker, in whose prodigious labours for the freedom 
of slaves Lowell was afterwards to share, and other remark- 
able men and women. His taste even as a boy was some- 
what too catholic for academic restraints—indeed, the early 
indications of that striking appreciation and love of the 
world’s literary masterpieces which characterise him in 
maturer years are very remarkable. When he was but 
seventeen we find him writing to a friend— 





‘ With some stray cash I have purchased Butler, and Beattie also; 
these, as well as Coleridge, belong to the Aldine edition of “ British 
Poets.” Did you ever read “ Hudibras ”? It always was, and always 
will be, a great favourite of mine—an inexhaustible source of mirth 
from beginning to end. ... 1 am reading the Life of Milton; his 
first taste (as well as Cowley’s) for poetry was formed by reading 
Spenser. I am glad to have such good examples, for Spenser was 
always my favourite poet.’ 

Then he springs away to Horace and then to editions of 
Shakespeare, finally concluding with astonishing enthusiasm, 
‘ By the by, Milton has excited my ambition to read all the 
Greek and Latin classics which he did.’ 

This extract indicates very well the general tendency of 
Lowell’s mind and occupations for many years. He was 
more than a reader—a student; he lived with his authors, 
and with their creations ; they became a part of his life. It 
was unlikely that such a nature would ever willingly allow 
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itself to be harnessed to a profession which would take him 
from daily intercourse with the great writers of the past 
whom he loved. Though he made some genuine attempts 
to study legal principles and learn the practice of the law, 


his heart was not only in literature, he was steadily working 
at it. 


‘If I live, he wrote in 1839, ‘I don’t believe I shall ever practise 
law. I intend, however, to study it, and prepare myself for practising. 
But a blind presentiment of becoming independent in some other way 
is always hovering round me. Above all things I should love to be 


able to sit down and do something literary for the rest of my natural 
life.’ 


Lowell, however, in 1840 took a degree in the Harvard 
Law School, that great seminary of legal principles, which 
in this country, the home of the common law, now form- 
ing the basis of the jurisprudence of half the world, we 
have no legal university to equal or approach. For two 
years more “he was still nominally a lawyer, though litera- 
ture was more and more absorbing his mind and his time. 
But the publication of the short-lived ‘ Pioneer,’ a magazine 
which he and his friend Robert Carter projected and pub- 
lished—and to which they obtained contributions from men 
now so famous as Hawthorne, Poe, and Whittier—and the 
appearance of a second volume of poems in December 1845 
may be said definitely to have settled the course of his life. 
It is certain, however, that this legal education had valu- 

able effects as a mental training at once bracing and 
broadening. But Lowell was characteristically a New 
Englander ; he had the common sense and the perseverance 
which mark this striking section of the American people. 
He represented one side of it very accurately, its simple- 
mindedness and its culture, its honesty and love of learning, 
its patriotism and reverence for the treasures of the old 
world. 

No man of letters was less of a Bohemian. He never for 
a moment imagined that he could be successful without 
the same everyday qualities which tend to success in other 
walks of life—moderation of living and perseverance. With 
all his imagination and almost feminine sympathy he was 
essentially sensible and sane; in that mingling of anta- 
gonistic qualities he was typically American. 

At the end of December 1844 Lowell was married to 
Maria White. For some tour years he had been engaged to 
her—a beautiful woman, of kindred taste and feelings. Up 
to that time his earnings by his pen had been insufficient to 
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justify him in marrying. In September 1842 he expressed 
a hope that he might ‘safely reckon on earning four hun- 
‘ dred dollars’ by his pen during the next year. It may be 
doubted whether the year after he married Lowell’s profes- 
sional income was more than 100/. But he had a hopeful, 
energetic nature; he was not afraid of difficulties, and 
though singularly impressionable, no external circumstances 
were able to stop the flow of literary production. On the 
contrary, events which would have stunned and stayed the 
vital faculties of most men were an incentive to him. In 
expression he found solace. Ina letter to his friend Sydney 
Gay, in March 1850, soon after the death of his second 
daughter, Rose, and writing to him in reference to the death 
of his correspondent’s brother, he says: 


‘To show you that I am not unable to go along with you in the 
feeling expressed in your letter, 1 will copy a few verses out of my 
common-place book : 

‘ “ Yes, faith is a goodly anchor, 
When the skies are blue and clear; 
At the bows it hangs right stalwart 
With a sturdy iron cheer. 


‘“ But when the ship goes to pieces, 
And the tempests are all let loose, 
It rushes plumb down to the sea-depths, 
"Mid slimy seaweed and ooze. 


‘ “ Better then one spar of memory, 

One broken plank of the past, 

For our buman hearts to cling to, 
Adrift in the whirling vast. 


«« To the spirit the cross of the spirit, 
To the flesh its blind despair, 
Clutching fast the thin-worn locket, 
With its threads of gossamer hair. 


‘“ QO friend! thou reasonest bravely, 
Thy preaching is wise and true ; 
But the earth that stops my darling’s ears 
Makes mine insensate, too. 


‘« That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
With it» emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down.” 


But enough, dear Sydney, of death and sorrow. They are not subjects 
which I think it profitable or wis: to talk about, think about, or write 
about often. Death is a private tutor. We have no tellow-scholars, 
and must lay our lessons to heart alone.’ 
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These lines were at a later time altered and added to, and 
published under the title of ‘ After the Burial,’ thereby losing 
not a little of their spirit and their directness of feeling. 

It was this peculiar temperament which ensured him 
success as a man of letters, added to that hard-headedness 
which is so characteristic of the people from whom he 
sprang: ‘It gave me great pleasure... to find you a 
‘man of sense as well as genius—a rare thing, especially in 
‘one so young. Keep fast hold of the one, for it is the clue 
‘ that will bring you to the door that will open only to the 
‘ magic password of the other.’ It is interesting to recall 
these words, for they were addressed to Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who has long ago attained a high place among 
the novelists of the age; and, while they may be urged on 
the attention of every man of ability in every station of 
life, they will remain also the clue to much of Lowell’s 
success. To a remarkable and a versatile mind, toa disposi- 
tion of singular sweetness and refinement, was added, it 
cannot be too clearly pointed out, a manliness and a force of 
character not always united with what amounted almost to 
genius. 

The particular period at which we have now arrived in 
Lowell’s life—namely, from his marriage in 1844 to his 
wife’s death in October 1855—is that in which he may be 
regarded wholly as a journalist in the best sense of the 
word. He was a contributor to the Pennsylvania ‘ Freeman,’ 
and from 1846 to 1850 to the ‘ Anti-Slavery Standard’ of 
New York. For a weekly contribution in prose or verse he 
received a yearly salary of five hundred dollars. In a letter 
written in 1846 Lowell gives his own account of the com- 
mencement. of this connection. Boston was the centre of 
that anti-slavery crusade which is chiefly identified with 
the name of William Lloyd Garrison. The movement 
attracted Lowell’s honest and manly nature, and though for 
some reasons he felt reluctant to take up this work, for 
others he was glad of the opportunity which was pre- 
sented to him. 


‘I was not only willing but desirous that my name should appear, 
because I scorned to be indebted for any share of my modicum of 
popularity to my abolitionism, without incurring at the same time 
whatever odium might be attached to a complete identification with a 


body of heroic men and women, whom not to love and admire would’ 


prove me unworthy of either of those sentiments, and whose superiors 
in all that constitutes true manhood and womanhood I believe never 
existed. There were other considerations which weighed heavily with 
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me to decline the office altugether. In the first place, I was sure that 
Mrs. Chapman and Garrison greatly overrated my popularity and the 
advantage which it would be to the paper to have my name attached 
to it. I am not flattering myself ({ have too good an opinion of myself 
to do so), but judge from something Garrison said to me. It is all 
nonsense. However it may be in that glorious Hereafter (towards 
which no man who is good for anything can help casting half an eye), 
the reputation of a poet who has a high idea of his vocation, is re- 
solved to be true to that vocation, and hates humbug, must be small 
in his generation. The thing matters nothing to me one way or the 
other, except when it chances to take in those whom I respect, as in 
the present case. I am teres atque rotundus, a microcosm in myself, 
my own author, public, critic, aud posterity, and care for no other, 
But we abolitionists must get rid of a habit we have fallen into of 
affirming all the geese who come to us from the magic circle of 
Respectability to be swans. I said so about Longfellow, and I said so 
about myself. What does a man more than his simple duty in coming 
out for the truth? . .. In the next place (turn back a page or two, 
and you will find that I have laid down a “ firstly”), if I have any 
vocation, it is the making of verse. Whenl take my pen for that, the 
world opens itself ungrudgingly before me, everything seems clear and 
easy, as it seems sinking to the bottom would be as one leans over the 
edge of his boat in one of those dear coves at Fresh Pond. But when 
I do prose it is invita Minerva. I feel as if I were wasting time and 
keeping back my message. My true place is to serve the cause as a 
poet. Then my heart leaps on before me into the conflict. 1 write to 
you frankly, .as becomes one who is to be your fellow-worker’ 
(‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 123). 


Work for newspapers, however, by no means absorbed 
Lowell’s energies during this period. In addition to various 
general and critical papers contributed to magazines, he 
published ‘ Sir Launfal,’ and also a‘ Fable for Critics ’ and the 
first series of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ upon which something 
will be presently said, which were suggested by the annexa- 
tion of Texas, a measure promoted by the Southern party in 
Congress and strongly opposed by the North. The ditfer- 
ence presaged the conflict which was later to produce the 
Civil War. 

But we must continue to sketch the course of Lowell’s 
life and career. In the summer of 1851 he made his first 
visit to Europe, chiefly for the benefit-of the health of his 
wife, but without avail. They remained in: Europe till the 
autumn Of 1852, and a year later she died. 

The European period was one of absolute leisure. ‘I am 
‘very well,’ he wrote, soon after bis return to Elmwood, 
‘and rather older; more inclined to stay in the quiet, if it 
‘ may be, and lead purely a life of letters. I have written 
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‘ nothing since I left home, except a few letters and a journal . 
‘now and then. I have been absorbing.’ 

From the autumn of 1853 Lowell’s career somewhat 
changed. He became less of a journalist and more of a profes- 
sor. During the winter he delivered twelve lectures on the 
English po ts at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and in 
February of 1855 he was appointed to the Smith Professor- 
ship of Modern Languages in Harvard College, the imme- | 
diate successor of Ticknor and Longfellow, a professorship 
which is one among innumerable instances of the assistance 
which has been given to learning in the United States by 
the gifts of private individuals. 

The close connexion between academic teaching and affairs 
which has existed in the United States has been an inestimable 
advantage to American education. The selection of Lowell 
to this professorship, and his subsequent appointment as 
Minister to Spain, illustrate this fact in a marked degree. 
It has kept the Universities in touch with the needs of the 
time, and it has, on the other band, broadened mental culti- 
vation among non-academical classes. It has been, perhaps, 
most visible in connexion with Harvard, which has formed, 
and still continues to form, a part of that remarkable com- 
munity so varied in its pursuits and in its aspirations which > 
is gathered in the town of Boston. 

It was characteristic, too, both of Lowell and of America, 
that he accepted the position on the condition that, before 
entering on its duties, he should spend a year or more in 
Europe in preparatory studies. With the commencement of 
his work at Harvard, after his return from Europe late in 
the summer of 1856, the second period of Lowell’s life 
began. The next summer he married again; his second wife 
was Miss Frances Dunlop, a lady of whom many in England 
still have agreeable recollections. He had ceased to be a 
journalist; he had attained an assured postion among men 
of letters and in the opinion of his countrymen. He had 
done this before he was forty, and he had done it by sheer 
ability and manly perseverance. 














One of the most interesting chapters iu Dr. Hale’s rather 


too discursive reminiscences of Lowell! is that in which he 


tells of Harvard and Lowell’s life there—of the striking 
changes which had taken place between 1834 and 1855, how 
the College had developed from ‘a somewhat enlarged country 
‘“academy”’’ into the first of American Universities, and 
how Lowell himself, almost always on the threshold of the Col- 
lege, had witnessed its expansion. His association with it con- 
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tinued for his life. He resigned office in 1886 to be nomi- 
nated ‘Emeritus Professor.’ During those thirty years the 
department of modern literature ‘was under Mr. Lowell’s 
‘ general administration, excepting during his journeys in 
* Europe and his diplomatic residence in Madrid and London.’ 
In every stage of his life Lowel! was not only an interesting 
and delightful personality-—he stands out as a type. Just as 
he had been a type of the New England student, of the man 
of culture of the Eastern States, of the advancing tide of 
American intellect, so he was now a type of the academical 
teacher across the Atlantic—cultivated, sagacious, energetic, 
and eager, bringing to the teaching of the literature of the 
past the vigour of the New World, too often in other ocen- 
pations devoted to the mere collection of wealth. How he 
uppreciated England is shown by a passage in a letter which 
he wrote soon after he took up his work at Cambridge, 
touched by that feeling for English landscape which has 
been in these later days best expressed in the poems of 
Matthew Arnold: 

‘I will envy you,’ he writes, ‘your delightful two months in 
England; and a picture rises before me of long slopes washed with a 
cool lustre of watery sunshine, a swan-silenced reach of sallow-fringed 
river, great humps of foliage contrasting taper spires, cathedral closes, 
grey Gothic fronts elbowed by red-brick deaneries, broad downs 
clouded with cumulous sheep—nay, even a misty, murky morning in 
London, and the boy with the pots of porter, and the hansom cab just 
losing itself in the universal grey.’ 

The Englishman accustomed to the appearance of his own 
island and little appreciative of its charm (‘ to which,’ 
said Hawthorne, ‘our countrymen are more susceptible than 
‘are the people among whom it is of native growth ’) is apt 
sometimes to smile at the enthusiasm of the American for 
our landscapes and buildings. But it is an appreciation 
which begets international friendship; it is only because so 
few had the same opportunities as Lowell of knowing not 
only England but the English, that delight in the scenery 
of the British Islands has not been equalled by the cordiality 
cf American friendship. It is an appreciation for which we 
ought to be grateful, since the more widely it increases the 
stronger become the bonds of sympathy between the two 
distant but kindred peoples. 

To return, however, to Lowell’s work at this time. Not 
only was he a professor at Harvard, he was the first editor 
of the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ from its foundation in 1857, and 
on resigning that post after four years of strenuous labour 
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he took up the joint editorship of the ‘North American 
‘ Review.’ He worked upon the new literary venture with 
steadfast diligence, watching over it with extraordinary 
interest. Thus he is markedly identified with the rise of the 
periodical literature of the United States, which has now so 
much influence and circulates so widely over the Continent. 
During this period Lowell had a good deal of work to 
do which was irksome. ‘Our professors,’ he said, in his 
admirable address delivered on the 250th anniversary of the 
foundation of Harvard, ‘ have been compelled by the neces- 
‘ sities of the case (as we are apt to call things which we 
‘ ought to reform but do not) to do too much work not pro- 
‘ perly theirs, and that of a kind so exacting as to consume 
‘ the energy that might have been ample for higher service. 
‘ They have been obliged to double the parts of professor and 
‘tutor.’ In these words he succinctly states the character of 
his work at Harvard. He preferred letters to scholarship. 
‘If I must choose,’ he said, in the same address, ‘I had 
‘ rather a young man should be intimate with the genius of 
‘the Greek dramatic poets than with the metres of their 
‘choruses.’ It resulted, therefore, that Lowell, when he 
addressed a large audience on a purely literary subject, was 
more effective than when he was acting in the minuter 
academic business of a tutor. It was in the midst of this 
life that the Civil War broke out. Of the graduating class 
of 1860 sixty-four enlisted, and thirteen of them were killed. 
Lowell saw young men of the highest promise, boys whose 
budding lives as students or relations he had watched grow- 
ing to manhood, gallantly devote themselves to their country’s 
service — 
‘ Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
1 hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered cnce an’ now are quiet ; 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
Thet never know'd the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won't, 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’ ! 


* Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’ ? 
I set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps climbin’, 
Ez long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 
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‘ Wut’s words to them whose faith and truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder ? 


‘’Tain’t right to hev the young go fust, 
All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 
To try an’ make b’lieve fill their places; 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 
Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never .ay in, 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this, 
Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in.’ 


It is not surprising that under all the cireumstances-——his 
personal interest in so many who were fighting for the North, 
his passionate belief in the righteousness of the cause, his 
appreciation of the Mother country from which New England 
had sprung—he should bitterly feel the sympathy which in 
many quarters was manifested in Great Britain for the South, 
though the extent of that sympathy was, we think, exag- 
gerated in America. When material interests are regarded as 
international ties it is well to bear in mind the relations 
between England and America. It was the want of sympathy 
for the North, the real bone and marrow of the United 
States, which produced an international coolness for thirty 
years between the two nations; it was the sympathy of 
England in the Spanish War which finally healed the sore 
which was produced in the Civil War. 

‘I share,’ wrote Lowell in 1866 to Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘ with the 
great body of my countrymen, in a bitterness (half resentment and 
half regret) which I cannot yet get over. I do not mean that if my 
heart could be taken out after death Delenda est Anglia would be 
found written on it, for I know what the land we spring from and 
which we have not disgraced is worth to freedom and civilisation ; 
but I cannot forget the insult so readily as I might—the injury of the 
last five years. But I love my English friends none the less—nay, 
perhaps the more because they have been her friends too, who is dearer 
to me for her trials and for the victory which, I am sure, she will be 
great enough to use gently.’ 

Lowell somewhat later, as we shall tell, did much to 
hasten the re-establishing of more cordial relations between 
the two countries, relations which it may well be hoped will 
not again be disturbed. He represented the quick, sympa- 
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thetic temperament of the American people, eager for sym- 
pathy, susceptible of its denial. In public discussions— 
more especially by the English Press—this temperament is 
too often forgotten, and things are sometimes said, and 
in a tone, which may do great harm on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Americans and English, who are personal 
friends, understand the natures which are beneath the 
manners ; but a thing written by an anonymous writer of a 
leading article cannot be explained to millions of people. It 
is not possible to draw an indictment against a whole nation, 
but a nation may be influenced by an irresponsible writer 
in a morning journal to a degree which is often under- 
estimated. 

It is well, too, to remember that a national temperament 
which is sympathetic and demands sympathy, which is 
keenly appreciative of the goodwill of other countries, is 
necessarily equally quick to feel coldness, and even to 
magnify it into an active dislike, and to perceive in strenuous 
opposition evident hostility. The same temperament is in- 
clined also to resent a tone of patronage, and to be sus- 
picious of too ardent advances of prominent politicians on 
this side of the Atlantic. Thus, whilst Great Britain can- 
not set too high a value on the friendship of the United 
States it is short-sighted to suppose that it cannot be 
interrupted or that incidents may not at any moment occur 
which may try the forbearance and the patience of both 
nations. 

With Lowell, and many whose thoughts he expressed, it 
was less material injury from the fact that munitions and 
vessels of war found their way from England to the Con- 
federates which caused this anger and regret, as disappoint- 
ment at an absence of sympathy among many Englishmen 
for the cause of union and freedom.* In that one of the 
‘Biglow Papers’ entitled ‘Jonathan to John’ Lowell ex- 
pressed the feeling with a remarkable union of passion and 
humour : 


* The same disappointment runs through Whittier’s lines ‘To 
Englishmen,’ though it is expressed less with anger than with regret, 
as in the following stanza : 


*O Englishmen, in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers, 
We, too, are heirs of Runnymede, 
And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our mothers.’ 
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‘We know we’ve got a cause, John, 
That’s honest, just, and true ; 
We thought ’twould win applause, John, 

Ef nowheres else, from you. 

Ole Uncl S. sez he, ‘* I guess 

His love of right,” sez he, 

‘* Hangs by a rotten fibre o’ cotton: 
There’s natur’ in J. B. 
Ez wal ’z in you and me.”’’ 


In the summer of 1872 Lowell went to Europe, and he 
lived in Paris during the winter, and ‘ really learned some- 
‘ thing of the French and their ways.’ He made the usual 
visit to Italy, to places in France, and to England, not 
returning to Boston until July 1876. The stay in Europe 
had a curious effect upon him; it turned Lowell into a 
politician. It matters little how he was induced to take this 
new departure. It is, however, a proof at once of his versa- 
tility and his energy that at a comparatively late period of 
life he, a man of letters and astudent, could begin to take 
an active interest in political affairs, and to face the resent- 
ment which he aroused. He began by writing two pieces of 
verse—‘ The World’s Fair, 1876,’ and * Tempora Mutantar.’ 
They attracted great notice, and considerable hostile 
criticism. They were sincere attempts to point out short- 
comings in the American body politic. 

‘ Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain ; 

Show your new patent to increase your rents 

sy paying quarters for collecting cents ; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper-collars current bills ; 

Show your new bleaching process, cheap and brief, 
To wit: a jury chosen by the thief; 

Show your State Legislatures; show your Rings; 
And challenge Europe to produce such things 

As high officials, sitting half in sight 

To share the plunder, to fix things aright ; 

If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

To show your latest style in martyrs—Tweed : 
She’ll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 

At such advance in one poor hundred years.’ . . . 

Dr. Hale thinks that Lowell took a pessimistic view of 
public affairs in the United States at this time. It was a 
period, however, of the most rampant corruption. Honour- 
able men had been shocked by the disclosures in regard 
to the Whiskey Ring, even General Grant’s private secre- 
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tary having been implicated in transactions which were 
nothing less than robbery of the revenue. Men so well 
known as William Cullen Bryant, Theodore D. Woolsey, Carl 
Schurz, afterwards a member of President Hayes’s Cabinet, 
and others, had issued a circular to convene a conference to 
protest against ‘the widespread corruption.’ Lowell, taking a 
true view of the situation, joined in the fray, and was not 
afraid to act. Protests and action such as his, though for 
the time they may seem to effect little, have a permanent 
influence, and we cannot doubt that both his words and 
example at this crisis have had lasting results. Political 
machinery may still seem somewhat too much in evidence, 
but we feel no doubt that public opinion is generally stronger 
and public life purer than when Lowell threw himself into 
active political conflicts. 

Lowell defined his position in an interesting letter to Mr. 
Benton, who had written in his defence in a periodical : 


‘I had just come home from a two years’ stay in Europe, so it was 
discovered that I had been corrupted by association with foreign aris- 
tocracies! I need not say to you that the society I frequented in 
Europe was what it is at home—that of my wife, my studies, and the 
best Nature and Art within my reach. But I confess that I was 
embittered by my experience. Wherever I went I was put on the 
defensive. Whatever extracts I saw from American papers told of 
some new fraud or defalcation, public or private. It was sixteen years 
since my last visit abroad, and 1 found a very striking change in the 
feeling towards America and Americans. An Englishman was every- 
where treated with a certain deference. Americans were at best 
tolerated. The example of America was everywhere urged in France 
as an argument against Republican forms of government. It was 
fruitless to say that the people were still sound when the Body Politic 
which draws its life from them showed suck blotches and sores. I 
came home, and, instead of wrath at such abominations, I found banter. 
I was profoundly shocked, for I had received my earliest impressions 
in a community the most virtuous, I believe, that ever existed... . 
On my return I found that community struggling half hopelessly to pre- 
vent General Butler from being put in its highest office against the will 
of all its best citizens. I found Routwell, one of its senators, a chief 
obstacle to Civil Service reform (our main hope). . . . I saw Banks 
returned by a larger majority than any other member of the Lower 
House. . . . In the Commonwealth that built the first free school and 
the first college I heard culture openly derided. I suppose I like to be 
liked as well as other men. Certainly, I would rather be left to my 
studies than meddle with politics. But I had attained to some con- 
sideration, and my duty was plain. I wrote what I did in the plainest 
way, that he who can might read, and that I hit the mark I aimed at 
is proved by the attacks against which you so generously defend me. 
These fellows have no notion what love of country means, It is in 
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my very blood and bones, If I am not an American, who ever 
was?’ . . .—‘ Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 177. 

Lowell never stood still; his mind was always on the 
move. Even in this political activity he is, as he was so 
constantly, a type. He represents the dissatisfaction with 
those lower and less reputable forms of political life which 
thoughtful Americans condemn as strongly as any foreign 
critics. Perhaps he was a little before his time, and he was, 
perhaps, too, somewhat unduly severe on political machinery. 
He scarcely recognised the fact that the professional poli- 
tician was a necessity in a community in the stage of 
national growth which the United States had reached about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. But undoubtedly he 
touched a weakness among public men in America of the 
present day. In his address on ‘The Independent in Politics,’ 
delivered in New York in 1888, he says: 

‘While we were yet in the gristle we produced statesmen, not 
indeed endowed with Burke’s genius, though fairly comparable with 
him in breadth of view, and sometimes his superior in practical 
sagacity. But I think there is a growing doubt whether we are not 
ceasing to produce them, whether. we are not losing the power to pro- 
duce them. The tricks of management are more and more superseding 
the science of government.’ 


Lowell in this last sentence, ina memorable phrase, states 
succinctly the dangers, and, we may add, to some extent 
also, a characteristic not only of American but of English 
public life. A capable election manager is not necessarily 
a successful statesman. He is apt to think more of the 
effect of a policy on the constituencies than of the results 
of it from a national point of view. Fortunately, as Lowell 
has himself pointed out in his great address on Democracy, the 
good sense of the people is always to be relied on in the last 
resort. ‘Of one thing at least we may be certain, that under 
‘ whatever method of helping things to wrong man’s wit can 
‘ contrive, those who have the divine right to govern will 
‘be found to govern in the end. ... An appeal to the 
‘ reason of the people has never been known to fail in the 
‘long run.’ It is not so much the people who go wrong as 
those who should lead and guide them. 

Not satisfied with mere expression of opinion, Lowell 
braced himself to practical effort, setting an example of 
personal endeavour which has not yet been sufficiently fol- 
lowed. He became a delegate, first to the State and then 
to the National Convention at Cincinnati in 1876, when 
Hayes was selected as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
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dent. ‘He was’—writing to the late Thomas Hughes— 
‘neither unknown nor even unexpected as a_ probable 
‘nominee. He was not adopted as a compromise in any 
‘true sense of the word, but as an unimpeachably honest 
‘man, and the only one on whom we could unite to defeat 
‘ Blaine, who had all the party machinery at his disposal. 
‘The nomination of the latter would have been a national 
‘calamity.’ Lowell’s main object in entering public life 
was to make it more honest, less full of political machinery 
a task which he soon recognised must necessarily be slow 
and difficult. Attempts were made to get him to stand as 
Republican candidate for Congress, but he declined. 

With the memorable election of President Hayes we come 
to a new and crowning period in Lowell’s remarkable life. 
It was impossible that the activity in political affairs of a 
person so universally known throughout America as a man 
of letters could fail to attract marked attention. It resulted 
in the offer to him of the Embassy at Vienna or Berlin—he 
declined each. But he had said something of a willingness 
to have gone as Minister to Spain, and soon an arrangement 
was come to by which this post was offered to him. He left 
America for Madrid in July 1877. He went to Spain mind- 
ful of its splendid past to tind it politically and economically 
lifeless. In a pretty little volume which has recently been 
published there may be read some of the impressions which 
he formed, and which are preserved in various official de- 
spatches at Washington. They are clear and friendly sketches 
of some political conditions of modern Spain, now chiefly 
interesting, however, as indicative of Lowell’s remarkable 
versatility ; they appear the work of a trained and temperate 
political observer, and would have done credit to a lifelong 
training in the diplomatic service. In Spain Lowell was 
popular; but in January 1880 he was transferred to London. 

It was far more than a diplomatic appointment, for Lowell 
was now in a sense a uniter of two nations. He had many 
friends in England; he understood and valued the people. 
The literature of England was his own; his resentment 
and grief at the opinion of this country at the time of the 
Civil War arose to a great degree, as we have seen, because 
he said that English and Americans were sprung from a 
common stock—he expected a common feeling. Thus, when 
Lowell arrived in London, there was before him a mission of 
peace, the opportunity for work lasting and important, and 
during the five years that he was Minister to England his 
presence was of the utmost value. It was his intercourse 
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among various classes, and his great social charm, which 
generated much friendly feeling for America and her people. 
‘In his English stay he made several public speeches which 
‘ did more good than any State paper, so called, could have 
‘done.’ Sometimes he had a difficult task in his more 
official work, as in regard to the Fenians; these duties he 
performed with tact and firmness. But it is as what Dr. 
Hale has not inaptly termed ‘a messenger to the people ’ 
that Lowell’s great services lay. He had such intuitive tact 
that he could speak in public as the friend of both English- 
speaking races without hurting the susceptibilities of either. 
Some of his successors, with the best intentions, have not 
been so successful. 


‘He was always glad to meet the people and the men of the people, 
and he then knew what America really is. It is not the America of 
interviewers, of excursionists, of nouveaux riches millionaires, or of 
namby-pamby philanthropists attendant on international conventions. 
These are the individuals whom the people of England are apt most 
to see. But the people of America at home have wider interests than 
theirs, and affairs more important than they have. Lowell felt this in 
every fibre of his life, and if the Worki:tg Men’s College in London, 
or some public meeting at Birmingham, or a Coleridge monument, gave 
him a chance to give the people of England his notion of what the 
people of America are and have in hand, why he was most glad to 
do so,’ 


We should have hesitated to write as Dr. Hale does of 
many very worthy Americans. But speaking with less ex- 
aggeration he was right, for the service which Lowell did 
was to make better known the two peoples to each other. 
The requisite for a permanent peace between England and 
America is a knowledge of each country by the masses of 
the other. Knowledge is the root of friendship, and nations 
which know and understand each other are more likely to 
show forbearance in differences. In private life sensible 
men do not go to law with their friends. 

To return, however, to Lowell’s work. It is unnecessary 
to catalogue the speeches to which Dr. Hale refers, but the 
dignified and pregnant address on Democracy, full of 
practical wisdom and matured statesmanship, is an admira- 
ble statement of the strength and the hopefulness of 
political society whether in America or in England. 

Changes of American Presidents cause changes in diplo- 
matic as in other posts, and thus when President Cleveland 
came into office in 1885 Lowell was recalled. But a summer 
did not pass without a return to England, and it was not 
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until 1890 came round that he was debarred from his 
annual visit. It was in the following year that he died at 
his old home at Elmwood. 

The mere following out of Lowell’s career makes it possible 
while so doing, to some extent, to estimate his place among 
his contemporaries. His public addresses form a part of his 
public life, and the happy blending of wisdom, experience, 
and bright flashes of insight, render them of permanent 
value. Both, however, as a poet and a critic, his work must 
be considered apart, as far as possible, from the man, though 
the man cannot be observed apart from his work. 

Lowell would have been the last to wish to be judged by a 
provincial standard: he would have preferred that his work 
should be tested by the classics of that language which is 
common to the whole English-speaking world. And if we 
judge him by this standard, charming writer though he is, 
the verdict of posterity will be that he does not live among the 
great poetsof the nineteenth century. Nowhere do we find the 
gemlike art, the perfect form, of Tennyson’s lyrics, nowhere 
the classical feeling of Arnold, the wisdom of Browning. 
Very early in his career Lowell once wrote: ‘I write 
with far more ease in verse than prose ; I may be a bad poet 
(I don’t mean by that I think Lam), but I am a_ good 
versifier.. Emerson, when he was asked to review the 
poem entitled ‘The Cathedral,’ refused to do so: ‘I like 
* Lowell,’ he said; ‘I like it’ (the poem), ‘ but I think he 
‘had to pump.’ In this he was unjust in a critical 
sense—Lowell never had, to use Emerson’s phrase, ‘to 
‘pump.’ Much that he wrote was thin, because he was, 
as he himself said, ‘a good versifier.’ He had the poetic 
faculty—a charming fancy, there are lines which live, some- 
times as from an inspiration; no line has ever hit more 
suggestively the whole feeling of the great seas than that in 
which he addresses the 


‘Ocean men’s path and their divider too.’ 


But in truth Lowell had almost a fatal facility of verse ; he 
could turn every subject, grave or gay, every emotion, every 
glint of humour into rhyme, and, as he said of Wordsworth, 
‘he wrote too much to write always well.’ Such a faculty, 
unusual and delightful, needed to be carefully watched ; the 
course of Lowell’s life, so far from confining it, gave it play, 
and prevented that perfect form, that strength of mental 
supply, without which poetry is not, and a man becomes 
chiefly a versifier. All that is good enough for to-day and for 
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a monthly magazine will not satisfy posterity. There can be 
indeed little doubt that it was the practice of supplying verses 
to current literature which has been hurtful to his fame 
as a poet. We have seen how, in an instance already referred 
to, the first burning lines were enlarged and lose their fire. 
Poetry, as Lowell himself more than once said, like every 
other art, requires that care should be given toits form; the 
amplification in cooler moments of expression which has been 
created by strong, though it may be momentary, feeling is 
quite as likely as not to lessen the force and beauty of the 
original lines, and in reading Lowell’s verse it is impossible 
not to be often aware of an absence of concentration—on 
the contrary, of the weakening of the original thought. 
There is a great quantity of agreeable verse—feeling for 
natural beauty, a perception of the undertones of life. It 
is as walking through delightful but not remarkable scenery— 
we are never displeased, but we are never deeply moved. 
We are inclined rather to be struck with the personality 
of the writer than with his poetry. Among his works not 
one is better known in his own country than ‘ Beaver Brook’; 
it exemplifies very well what has just been said: 
‘ Hushed with broad sunlight lies the hill, 
And, minuting the long day’s loss, 
The cedar’s shadow, slow and still, 
Creeps o’er its dial of grey moss. 
‘Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup, 
The aspen’s leaves are scarce astir ; 
Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy never-ceasing burr. 
‘ Climbing the loose piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond’s brink, 
From ’neath the arching barberry-stems, 
My footstep scares the shy chewink. 
‘ Beneath a bony buttonwood 
The mill’s red door lets forth the din ; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 
Flits past the square of dark within. 
‘ No mountain torrent’s strength is here ; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 
And gently waits the miller’s will. 


‘ Swift slips Undine along the race 
Unheard, and then, with flashing bound, 
Floods the dull wheel with light and grace, 
And, laughing, hunts the loath drudge round. 
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‘ The miller dreams not at what cost 
The quivering millstones hum and whirl, 
Nor how for every turn are tost 
Armfuls of diamonds and of pearl. 
‘ But Summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of some celestial juice, 
To see how Beauty underlies 
Forevermore each form of use.’ 


The poet then turns to some reflections which are sufficiently 
summarised in the following stanza: 
‘No more than doth the miller there, 
Shut in our several cells do we 
Know with what waste of beauty rare 
Moves every day’s machinery.’ 


Lowell always wrote lovingly and truthfully of visible 
Nature, for in his constant rambles in fields and woods he 
observed minutely; we see this trait very clearly in the 
‘Beaver Brook.’ The birch tree, lighting by its delicate 
frailty the sombre shade of their evergreen forests, has always 
had an attraction for the poets of New England. To Lowell 
it was a delight : 

‘Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever.’ 


If, when we turn over the hundreds of lines which Lowell 
wrote, we are inclined to think that it would have been 
better for his fame if he had curbed his facility of expres- 
sion, we must bear in mind that he never wanted readers. 
It is a remarkable characteristic of the American people 
that they have always welcomed poetry as part of their daily 
reading. Everything which Lowell wrote was read. His 
poems did not appear in delicate volumes, to be perused only 
by a few enthusiasts. They were written for the people and 
were read by the people. The same work was being done 
by others. Throughout Lowell’s life, Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Whittier were each giving poetical 
expression to their thoughts and feelings. It would draw 
us into a consideration rather of the character of the 
American people than of their distinguished son, if we were 
to do more than indicate this particular intellectual trait, 
but in a review of Lowell’s life and work it cannot be passed 
by; it is indicative of a national temperament unlike that 
of Englishmen, a temperament of which Lowell was a type 
avd te which he ministered. 

When we peruse the immense quantity of agreeable 
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verse in his collected works, and compare it with the com- 
parative smallness of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ we cannot but 
be struck with the superiority of these poems. Their 
setting, in the shape of the letters of the Rev. Mr. Wilbar, 
is sometimes tedious to English readers, but the poems 
themselves will remain Lowell’s most permanent addition 
to American literature. They are animate with the life of 
a great mass of the people; they are often a passionate 
and yet humorous expression of contemporary thought, 
the writer is voicing his age, and he is in earnest. A 
memorable moment has come, and a strong movement 
of feeling impels him to expression. The subjects are 
serious, large. The very fact that these poems are 
written in a dialect, that they realise types of the people, 
gives them a truth which adds to their completeness and their 
permanence. ‘They were begun when popular feeling ran 
high—at the time of the Mexican war, which was regarded by 
large numbers in the Eastern States as the increasing and 
strengthening of slavery. The second series dates from even a 
still more stormy period, when the best blood of the Union 
was being shed in its defence; they are the products of a 
national convulsion. One cannot but regret that Lowell 
did not give more of his time to the picturing of his own 
people, that he was not more in his general verse the poet of 
New England. In the political poems he caught the feeling 
of an important section of the American people, and the 
same feeling he could have represented apart from politics. 
‘Despite its intense provincialism there is a truth to human 
‘nature in it which justifies its having been written ;’ so 
wrote Lowell in 1859 of the first series to the late Tom 
Hughes. The intense provincialism of the work was in a 
great measure its strength. In ‘The Courtin’, which 
was a kind of sequel to the introduction to the first of the 
second series of these Papers—and was said to have been 
written to fill up space, and sv hastily that Lowell did not 
keep a copy—we perceive how well he could represent 
the feelings of the countrypeople of New England. It has 
a simplicity, a charm, and a truth which makes it of 
greater worth than any of his more general work. It 
is a picture of New England life. We can see the snow 
long lying on the hills of Maine, the sparse farms, the 
warm parlour, the home of more than one generation of 
those sturdy farmers who still live prosperous and contented 
in this hard country. 
VOL. CXCI. NO. CCCXCI. N 
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‘God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill 
All silence an’ all glisten, 


‘ Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


‘ A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With balf a cord o’ wood in— 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’, 


‘ The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 

Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


‘ Agin the chimbley crook- necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 


‘The very room, coz she was in, 

Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Fz the apples she was peelin’, 


Then Zekle, ‘six foot o’ man,’ is described, and then Huldy 
hears a foot ‘ a-raspin’ on the scraper.’ 


‘ He kin’ o’ Pitered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


‘ An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


‘ He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 

‘ An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 

‘ Says he, “I'd better call agin ; ” 
Says she, “f Think likely, Mister: ” 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 

An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her, 
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‘ When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 
All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 

‘ For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 
Like streams that keep a summer mind 

Snowhid in Jenooary.’ 


Here is the true metal, nothing forced and nothing weak, 
far removed from those poetical efforts which, though they 
show cultivation and quick feeling, are without character. 
Whittier well said that Lowell was one 


‘Who in the language of their farm-fields spoke 
The wit and wisdom of New England folk.’ 


What the world regrets is that Lowell did not write more 
which could be regarded as distinctively American work. 

As a critic, Lowell is what might be expected from his 
character and temperament. A critic is born, not made; no 
one can be a critic of the first rank without natural imagina- 
tion, sympathy, and quickness of perception. Lowell had 
these qualities in a marked degree, and they were in con- 
stant course of expansion and activity. And he possessed a 
judgement matured and broadened by a wide knowledge of 
the literature of the world and by association with men of 
varied characters and occupations. Without the subtlety of 
intellect so characteristic of Arnold and Hutton—a subtlety 
which sometimes causes a critic to see things in the author’s 
mind which were never there, but which, however, is so 
suggestive-——he is a sound and safe guide. But the im- 
pression which his criticisms leave is that Lowell never delved 
very deeply into the subject of them. In his letters are 
constantly to be found flashes of insight which illuminate 
quickly and for the moment the book or the writer on which 
his intellect is turned. His more elaborate work has the 
same characteristics—it is scarcely sufficiently well pondered. 

A comparison of Lowell’s ‘ Essay on Wordsworth’ with 
that of Mr. Hutton on the ‘Genius of Wordsworth’ in his 
‘Literary Essays’ will bring out very well the character of 
Lowell’s criticism. He is inclined to tell us what is almost 
obvious, just as Mr. Hutton is a little too prone to create 
as well as to criticise. Lowell is somewhat too objective. Thus, 
speaking of Wordsworth’s finest lines, he writes, ‘They 
seem rather the production of Nature than of man, and have 
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the lastingness of such, delighting our age with the same 
startle of newness and beauty that pleased our youth. Is it 
his thought? It has the shifting inward lustre of diamond. 
Is it his feeling? It is as delicate as the impressions of 
fossil ferns.’ Nothing could be more accurate or even more 
suggestive than that some of Wordsworth’s most memorable 
lines are the production of Nature. But how insufficient 
are the last lines when we read what may be called the 
answers to them which are given by Mr. Hutton! 

The essence of Lowell’s critical writings is a sympathetic 
and cultured common sense. Ambiguity of phrase, uncom- 
pleted thought producing embryonic ideas, a hostile frame 
of mind towards his subject, a narrowly bounded view, are 
never to be found in his writings. Thoughts are sometimes 
too quickly transferred from his brain to his paper, but 
they are always clear—not a very powerful stream, but 
pleasant, pure, and healthy. We have not to pause to think 
over his meaning—a proceeding which, however, is conducive 
to mental digestion—we see what he is aiming at in a 
moment. Concluding his essay on Pope he writes, ‘ He 
was the chief founder of an artificial style of writing, which 
in his hands was living and powerful, because he used it to 
express artificial modes of thinking and an artificial state of 
society. We may carp somewhat at the phrase ‘artificial 
‘modes of thinking,’ yet in this sentence we see at once 
Pope’s interpretation of his age, which is the strength of a 
poet. 

But if there are some shortcomings in Lowell’s purely 
literary criticisms, on the other hand, as a critic of men, of 
the movements of society, of the literature of life, he is 
admirable. Perhaps nowhere is this better exemplified than 
in the brilliant address on Thoreau ; itis full of insight, it is 
marked by memorable and suggestive phrases. Thoreau 
‘was not a strong thinker, but a sensitive feeler.’ Of the 
transcendental movement in which he was so noticeable, 
Lowell said, ‘Communities were established where every- 
‘thing was to be common but common sense.’ It would be 
difficult within the same space to find a keener yet a more 
sympathetic review of a remarkable man, and of a notice- 
able intellectual and moral movement, than is contained in 
this address. The same characteristic may be noted in the 
equally admirable essay on Gray, a writer as essentially 
English as Thoreau is American. There is much sound 
literary criticism in it, but throughout runs the same 
markedly personal note as attractive as it is suggestive: 
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‘ Perhaps the great charm of the Elegy is to be found in its 
‘embodying that pensively stingless pessimism which comes 
‘with the first grey hairs; that vague sympathy with our- 
‘selves, which is so much cheaper than sympathy with others ; 
‘that placid melancholy which satisfies the general appetite 
‘for an emotion which titillates rather than wounds.’ 

It is natural that at the end of a century men should 
look back upon the past with a critical and a surveying 
eye. Among the writers known to the English-speaking 
race in the last fifty years no man arrests attention more 
than James Russell Lowell. If greatness be measured by 
signal achievements in a single branch of human endeavour, 
it cannot be declared that Lewell has attained the highest 
rank. But if with more catholicity of opinion we estimate 
greatness by remarkable efforts and results in various fields, 
Lowell reached a high position among men of letters of 
the nineteenth century. As a journalist in the best and 
widest sense, as an essayist and critic, and in some degree 
as a poet, he will long be memorable. But in a time of 
war, tumult, and international unrest, it may be that on 
both sides of the Atlantic his name will be most respected 
for helping to make America and Great Britain more closely 
united by national sympathies springing from a_ better 
knowledge of each other, and from the ties of a common 
literature. 
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Arr. IX.—1. The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 
President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, Jonn GUILLE 
Minvais. 2 vols. London: 1899. 


2. Sir Joha Everett Millais, his Art and Influence. By A. L. 
Bautpry. 1 vol. London: 1899. 


We. are still half barbarians in the memorials which we 

raise to our dead. We measure them by their mass 
not their beauty, and as, when a renowned tield-marshal dies, 
we exact that his funeral car, whatever the fashion of it, 
shall weigh seventeen tons, when great men’s lives are 
written, the first consideration is that they shall be of a 
certain bulk; as if we affected, not human entombments, 
but ‘the graves of giants under hilly aud heavy coverings.’ 
Whereas there is but one worthy memorial we can raise to 
any man, king or cobbler, who deserves to be remembered, 
and that is a portrait in stone or brass, or be it in literature, 
which may be more imperishable still. Though that, indeed, 
is little likely to-day, under our present habit of entrusting 
biographies to some near relation of the dead, without much 
consideration for the literary ability of the writer, and with 
the necessity laid upon him to paint his portrait, in Tudor 
fashion, without a shadow. 

To the ideal biography, Mr. J. G. Millais’ two volumes of 
the life of his father, Sir John Millais—two quarto volumes, 
957 pages—bears such relation as a stone of Avebury bears 
to a stelé in the Street of Tombs at Athens. The writer has 
no literary graces. Sometimes he offends positively against 
canons of taste and canons of style. More often he 
offends negatively by giving us little but trivialities, to the 
neglect of more important matter. It is indeed something 
of a feat to have filled so many pages as he has done, and 
to contrive at the end to present so meagre a portrait of 
his subject. There are portions of this book which are not 
much else than an expanded catalogue; others that might 
be compiled from a visiting list, and a third series again 
which are like an angler’s daybook annotated and enlarged. 
But the writer is at least frank and manly; and, if perforce 
too uniformly a panegyrist, he is free from sentimentality and 
affectation. As regards the universal fault of biographies, 
their want of shade, this much must be said, that, by the 
consent of all who knew him, Millais’ private character was 
as nearly free from blemish as a man’s might be. Anthony 
Trollope, who in the course of his vast production wrote 
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many an excellent passage, never wrote anything finer or 
more pleasant to read than the record of his affection and 
admiration for Millais: 

‘To see him has always been a pleasure. His voice has beena 
swict sound in my ears, Behind his back I have never heard him 
praised without joining the culogist; I have never heard a word 
spoken against him without opposing the censurer.’ * 


And then Trollope adds that which gives a force and a 
beauty to the foregoing: ‘These words, should he ever see 
‘ them, will come to him from the grave, and will tell him of 
‘ my regard as one living man never tells another.’ 

By the general testimony of Millais’ friends, there is no 
exaggeration in this praise; and his friends were all who 
knew him; he had noenemies. He was of that type of man 
which is called clubable; ready to join heartily in the out- 
side pleasures of life, generous, full of manliness and kindli- 
ness, with no need for close sympathies and no divine 
unfulfilled ambitions. If he had at times great searchings 
of heart and wrote of them to those who were about him, 
there is no record of such in this biography. 

And then as regards the painter, he stands in no need of 
a monument, either of piled stones or piled sentences. His 
monument is all about us: in the 350 easel pictures which 
he has left, in the numberless illustrations in black and white 
of which the magazines of twenty or thirty years ago were 
full. Though he did not live to be old, Millais’ achievement 
was immense; only Turner among English painters has left 
a greater mass of work behind him. ‘The period of Millais’ 
production extends over exactly half a century—-from 1846 
to 1896. During only two years out of the fifty was he in 
any degree in bondage to previous schools, or a follower of 
evil traditions. With the rise of the pre-raphaelite revolt 
in 1848, he shook off the last of these chains, and at once 
appeared a force and a presence. From that moment he 
obliged attention, even if it were the attention of abuse. And, 
from that moment till his death, no year has been without 
some important work from his hand; usually out of all the 
pictures shown in any year his have attracted the most 
notice. Thrice we have seen galleries in London filled with 
his work alone: the Fine Art Gallery in 1881, the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1886, and the Royal Academy two years after his 
death. In many other exhibitions, apart from the official 
shows, such as the Manchester Exhibition in 1887, those at 


* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 199. 
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the Guildhall during recent years, he has been fully repre- 
sented; and certain of his works have been exhibited sepa- 
rately. Itis probable that any amateur of pictures, reasonably 
diligent in his attendance at shows, must be familiar with 
three parts at least even of Millais’ vast production. 

For all that, the reasoned criticism of Millais’ work has 
not been great; the mere current notices of the year’s 
exhibitions cannot be called reasoned criticism. Sir Walter 
Armstrong has devoted a number of the ‘Art Journal’ to 
the sulject. Mr. Spielmaun wrote a ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ 
to the Academy Exhibition of 1898, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
did to the Fine Art Exhibition of 1881. And now we have 
a work by Mr. Baldry, ‘Sir John Millais, his Art and 
‘Influence.’ In no one of these instances is a very judicial 
standpoint assumed; each of the four studies reads more 
like a panegyric than a criticism.* Perhaps it is too 
early yet to attempt a final judgement upon so vast 
a body of work; and time must be left to do its office of 
selection and oblivion. Perhaps the great popularity of the 
painter has blinded the eyes of his judges; and the half 
royal position which Millais long held, as by far the most 
noted among English painters, has almost compelled censure 
to keep itself out of sight. Millais was, likely enough, no 
whit more sensible to criticism than the great majority of 
the sensitive race of artists and poets and men of letters. 
But the frankness of his nature forbade his ever hiding what 
he felt. And he would have been other than human if he 
had not in his later days come to think that anything like 
censure in the mouth of a young man savoured of imperti- 
nence. Howbeit, there are probably added reasons for the 
contrast, in respect to the discussions which their pictures 
have evoked, between Millais and some of his contempo- 
raries ; between him and Rossetti for example. With the 
Frenchman, Jean Francois Millet, the contrast is still more 
marked. 

In the outwardly quiet lives of artists, of students, of men 
of letters, that which supplies the place of adventure is the 
record of their early struggles and discouragements, often, 
to an understanding mind, a more moving history than one 
of physical suffering. Mr. Holman Hunt, in some delightful 


* Many of the remarks in Mr. Lang’s pamphlet and in Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s study are, however, full of pertinence, more especially 
what the latter says of Millais’ relation to the pre-raphaelites (p. 4). 
Later cn his study degenerates into a catalogue, 
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and modest papers of autobiography which he contributed 
to the ‘Contemporary Review,’* lets us divine rather 
than distinctly trace the difficulties which beset his early 
career; lets us see him reduced to drawing realistic flies 
—pre-raphaelite flies, we may be sure—upon an office 
window ‘looking out on three blank walls.’ And we see 
the narrowness of the chances by which he escaped being 
condemned to such a life of drudgery for ever. Millais 
knew scarcely any of these disabilities. There were a few 
years ot his life during which it seemed to him, looking 
back, that he had been ‘ dreadfully bullied: ’ these were the 
years when he was reckoned the protagonist of the pre- 
raphaclites; they were probably the mst valuable in his 
whole career. ‘Taken in the sum, his life was one of almost 
uninterrupted success, of going from strength to strength. 
His talent was so precocious it was impossible to blink it. 
There is a tolerably well-known story, repeated here, of how 
when the two little Millais, William and John, were living at 
Divan—William eight years of age, John only six—the latter 
made some sketches of the soldiers of the garrison, and, the 
sketches falling into the hands of the officers, they were taken 
to the barracks. Those who had not seen the boy at work 
swore, and were ready to wager, that their brother officers 
were taking them in; until Juhn Millais was brought to the 
mess, and, by making a drawing of the colonel, settled the 
question and the wager. 

Unlike the father of Holman Hunt, John Millais’ people 
not only did not discourage, but did everything to forward 
the boy in his artistic leanings. The Millais were Jersey 
folk. Mr. John Guille Millais speaks of the artist’s father 
as aman of great personal beauty and considerable gifts, 
especially as a musician, but without ambition, ‘content to 
lead the life of a country gentleman.’ Howbeit, he gave up 
this life that his son might have an artistic education in 
London. And, later on, apparently, his means decreased ; 
for in 1849-50 we find the father more or less dependent 
upon his son. At nine years old John Millais began to 
draw in the British Museum; the same year (1838) he 
gained a silver medal from the Society of Arts. He at- 
tended Sass’s school, and, the year following, was admitted 
to the school of the Royal Academy. We have a pleasant 
picture of him at this age, a little boy in a jacket and a 
‘ goffered collar,’ the youngest of the Academy students and 





* Vol. xlix, 
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always known as ‘the child.’* John Phillip painted his 
head about this time, a beautiful portrait executed in the 
impressionist manner before impressionism, such as we not 
seldom find in the work of this not enough appreciated 
artist. Millais, handsome to the day of his death, was 
altogether beautiful in his youth, with the ‘face of an 
‘angel,’ as Rossetti said. This gift, allied to his precocious 
talent, made him a natural leader to the band among whom 
he found himself. During all these early years he never 
ceased gaining medals and honours of all kinds. At seven- 
teen he received the gold medal of the Academy for an oil 
painting, and, the year following, he exhibited his ‘ Pizarro 
‘and the Inca of Peru,’ which a French critic spoke of as 
the best historical picture in the show. When, in 1850, 
Ruskin wrote his first letter in defence of the pre-raphaelites, 
he spoke of Millais as the leader of them, and as a man 
simply weighed down by the medals and the honours he had 
received. 

It was in 1846 that Millais and Holman Hunt, his senior 
by two years, first became friends. At this time they were 
closely allied, and were painting together. The two years 
which followed, 1847-8, were the epochal period of Millais’ 
life, the one which influenced his whole after-achievement. 

It is known that Millais always repudiated, and with some 
warmth, the suggestion that the pre-raphaelite brotherhood 
owed its existence above all to Dante Rossetti. And this view 
of the matter is supported also by Mr. Holman Hunt in his 
published reminiscences. Rossetti, who had been hovering 
between literatureand art, was at the moment of the founding 
of the brotherhood scarcely out of the pupil stage. Mr. Hunt 
speaks of him as ‘my pupil,’ but he also attended the studio 
of Ford Madox Brown. Hunt and Millais, on the other 
hand, were doing independent work side by side, even 
helping each other, Millais painting a head or two for Hunt’s 
‘ Madeleine and Porphyro,’ and Hunt some of the draperies 
in Millais’ Ettyesque ‘Cymon and Iphigenia.’ ‘And it is 
‘ curious,’ says Mr. J. G. Millais, ‘to notice how alike their 
‘work was in those days: so much so that, when Hunt 
‘ examined the picture in the Millais Exhibition of 1898, he 
‘ could not distinguish the parts he had painted.’ 

These two determined, at the beginning of 1848, to adopt 
a style of absolute independence as to art dogma and con- 
vention. ‘This we called Pre-Raphaelitism,’ says Mr. 





* It was a name which stuck to him among his familiar friends, 
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Holman-Hunt. ‘ But Rossetti began by calling it “ Early 
«“‘ Christian,’ because that name was current in Madox 
Brown’s studio.* Truth to tell, the determining influence 
in this first pre-raphaelitism (for there were in a sense two 
pre-raphaelitisms) came neither from Millais nor from Hunt, 
but from Ford Madox Brown. Madox Brown was senior by 
some years to any of the original members of the ‘ brother- 
‘hood.’ His style of painting, learnt in Flanders, and 
thoroughly Flemish in inspiration, so greatly infected Hunt 
—unconsciously no doubt—that the younger artist has never 
shaken off that influence. And all the succeeding painters 
who followed the lead of Millais and Hunt, Messrs. Val 
Prinsep, Martineau, and the rest, were, artistically, the 
children of Madox Brown. On another side, the intellectual 
side, Ruskin’s prophetic voice, then not long arisen on the 
world, was a factor of immeasurable importance. Brown 
never joined the association; as an older man with a style 
of his own, and a certain reputation of his own, he considered 
it beneath him, and offended the clique by refusing. ‘ What 
‘a crabbed old fellow he is! Millais exclaimed when the re- 
fusal was reported. (The ‘old fellow’ was then twenty- 
nine.) But Madox Brown contributed to ‘The Germ,’ the 
short-lived pre-raphaelite organ, that priceless relic of aspi- 
rations long ago fulfilled or disappointed, and of a revolution 
whose very meaning our day cannot easily understand. 

A good deal of legend clustered round this movement 
even from the outset, so that we need not be surprised to 
read in M. Ernest Chesneau’s ‘ La peinture anglaise,’ + that 
‘ the religious and even mystical element in the Pre-Raphaelite school 
entered not only into the works but into the life of its followers. They 
separated themselves from the world and worked in solitude. . . 
And at the time when their austere enthusiasm was at its highest, that 
is to say, in the earliest days, they added, as a sort of confession of 
faith, a distinguishing mark, the three letters P.R.B.’ 


As a fact the name and the signature of the brotherhood was 
adopted half in jest. With Holman Hunt and with Millais 
the movement signified a search after sincerity, an escape 
from the fashionable academic conventions. But Rossetti’s 
poet’s and seer’s eye saw much more in it than this. It 
was he who had the spirit of the propaganda ; it was his talk 


* Howbeit Madox Brown alone among the set of ‘ The Germ’ had 
come into contact with the German pre-raphaelites of a past epoch. 
‘ Life of Madox Brown,’ by Hueffer, p. 43. 

t P. 186. 
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which set the legends going, and prepared the storm which 
was to fall upon the heads of those of the unhappy brothers 
who exhibited, so soon as their secret became known. And 
this prophetic vision of Rossetti’s was the true one; for out 
of pre-raphaelitism great births were to proceed. 

Every fresh generation witnesses its changes of taste in art 
as in literature. The changes which have taken place in the 
theory of painting since the days of the pre-raphaelites are 
something much more than changes of taste, whether for good 
or evil. They constitute in the literal sense of the term a 
revolution; men have been taught to adore what they burned, 
or would have burned, and to burn that which they adored. In 
intellectual centres, where people love pictures (but chiefly 
the Old Masters), and criticise them, but know little of the 
actual business of painting, Ruskin is still a great name and 
a great power. With the most part of the working modern 
artists, with Paris-nurtured painters ‘in the movement,’ he 
is a synonym for all that is false in the theory and practice 
of their craft. Whichever view the future of art may find 
the most right, no capable student of intellectual develop- 
ment can misconstrue the importance of that upheaval 
which we call pre-raphaelitism ; of that epoch in the history 
of art which is marked on the one hand by the early writings 
of Ruskin, on the other by the first pictures signed with the 
initials P.R.B., Hunt’s ‘Rienzi,’ Millais’ ‘ Lorenzo and 
‘ Isabella,’ and the ‘ Christ in the House of His Parents.’ 

On this practical side Millais appears as the undoubted 
champion of the movement, though a little strangely, when 
his character is considered. And he had to bear the brunt 
of the attacks against it. The war which raged round his 
pictures, and Holman Hunt’s ina less degree, is in every way 
comparable to the greatest among known battles of the books. 
It bears, indeed, a close resemblance to the famous battle of 
‘ Hernani,’ which had been fought eighteen years before. 
The story got about that these young painters desired to 
upset all prescribed judgements on art; and people who had 
no real interest in the subject roused themselves to chastise 
their impudence. One of the most savage onslaughts was 
Dickens’s in ‘Household Words.’ Mr. J. G. Millais only 
refers to this slightly, perhaps because Dickens and Millais 
were afterwards friends. But as a fact the article is 
amusing enough in its very violence. The writer arrays 
before him the young men, and, as it were, threatens them with 
the great names of their day, most of which names have 
for us sunk into a mean, a secondary place. ‘ You,’ he 
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says to his readers, ‘come in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
‘ bition, which is familiar with the works of Wilkie, Collins, 
‘ Etty, Eastlake, Mulready, Leslie, Maclise,’ and so forth— 
the list ends with ‘ Herbert, Dyce, and Cope.’ ‘You come 
‘in this place to the contemplation of a Holy Family ’ 
(that is to say, ‘Christ in the House of His Parents,’ 
otherwise called ‘The Carpenter’s Shop’). ‘ You will have 
‘the goodness to discharge from your minds all post- 
‘ Raphael ideas, all religious aspirations, all elevating 
‘ thoughts, all tender, awful, sorrowful, ennobling, sacred, 
‘ graceful, and beautiful associations, and to prepare yourself, 
‘as befits such a subject—Pre-Raphaelly considered—for 
‘ the lowest depths of what is mean, odious, repulsive, and re- 
‘volting.’ Thus he begins. The child Jesus of the picture 
is for him ‘a blubbering red-headed boy in a bed-gown,’ and 
Mary is a monster who ought to be exhibited in a show. 
And Dickens goes on in his better vein to suggest the forma- 
tion of a Pre-Perspective Society, which is to do away with the 
laws of perspective, a Pre-Chaucer and Pre-Gower Society, 
which shall discard all admired poetry. ‘A society to be 
‘ called the Pre-Newtonian was lately projected by a young 
‘ gentleman under articles to a civil engineer. But being 
‘ expostulated with for the timidity of his conception, he has 
‘ abrogated that idea in favour of a Pre-Galileo Brotherhood 
‘now flourishing, which distinctly refuses to perform any 
‘ annual revolution round the sun.’ 

This is not so very terrible, this bullying, seeing that 
the writer has no pretence to understand the subject he is 
treating of. A modern painter would not be much dis- 
tressed thereby. There was, no doubt, some real reason for 
this display of passion ; not so much in Dickens the man, as 
in Dickens feeling the beat of the general pulse. There 
was some hint of rationalism in the realistic treatment of 
sacred subjects which the world would not put up with. 
For, otherwise, how can we explain that a picture so 
charming and simple, so naive and yet so admirably drawn 
as ‘The Carpenter’s Shop’ should have offended so? 
Questionless the pre-raphaelitic principles in painting were 
not sound. But the best of their production, and Millais’ 
pictures constitute the best, has an infinite charm. 

This great uproar began in 1850. The brotherhood 
gathered many accessions to its ranks—William Michael 
Rossetti, James Collinson, a painter of small merit, W. H. 
Deverell, Woolner, I’. G. Stephens, J. L. Tupper; and their 
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organ, ‘The Germ,’ was set on foot.* Madox Brown, as 
has been said, was likewise a contributor. If we judge the 
artistic aspirations of the society by the plates of ‘The 
‘Germ,’ we find Madox Brown’s influence predominant, 
though the most beautiful plate of the four is the one on 
which Holman Hunt has etched two illustrations to 
Woolner’s poem ‘ My Beautiful Lady.’ But the literary side 
of the movement was already beginning to elbow out the 
artistic side. Several of the artist contributors were poets 
also—Woolner a better poet than artist. Collinson and 
Deverell write verse. Madox Brown publishes one sonnet 
at least of high excellence. William Rossetti and Stephens 
send criticisms, and these as often of poetry as of painting. 
And Dante Rossetti crowns the soon-to-be-strangled maga- 
zine (unsaleable then, unpurchaseable now) with an immortal 
garland by giving forth in it the first form of his ‘ Blessed 
* Damozel.’ 

And so it is that this ‘Germ’ is from the outset a 
dicotyledon, enfolding two births—one the purely artistic 
reform of Hunt and Millais, the other a literary-artistic 
one, which was Rossetti’s own, and which, through another 
set, represented by another magazine, ‘The Oxford and 
‘Cambridge Magazine,’ wax to become the pre-raphaelitism 
of Morris and Burne-Jones—of Watts also in a great degree 
—and, of the lesser men, the Strudwicks, the Stanhopes 
who followed afterwards. But this second movement we 
must call a revolution rather than a reform. Rossetti had 
in him the character of a revolutionist, a révolté. Millais 
had at heart nothing of this. The predominance of the 
literary element in the brotherhood almost from the outset 
might have served as a warning to Millais that he had no 
place there. For it was to be Millais’ mission to demon- 
strate the eternal truth that a painter is before all things 
else an eye—an eye with a mind at the back of it if possible, 
but an eye first of all. And so far as it was a great 
propaganda of ideas, Millais soon, and wisely, separated 
himself from the society. ‘Now is our round table dis- 
‘ solved for ever,’ Rossetti wrote after the election of Millais 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy. But Rossetti 
deceived himself in thinking that the association ever was 
so close, the creed of the sect as earnest as they appeared 
to his imagination. ‘My father and Rossetti were never 
‘ very close friends,’ writes the present biographer. For us 


* The numbers bear the dates, January to April 1850. 
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it is both a dream and the awakening under a cold douche, 
first, in imagination, to follow that wayward and mystic 
figure of Dante Rossetti towards its other companionships 
ond other developements; towards its ferocious solitudes, 
its night wanderings and opium dreams; and then to read 
that Millais tried a few years later to revive the association 
—the ‘ Germ’ set—as a sketching club, and to include in 
it two new members—-the beautiful Marchioness of Water- 
ford and Mrs. Boyle (E. V. B.). 

Thus we must separate ourselves from the greater asso- 
ciations of the movement to find again the real Millais, ‘ the 
‘child,’ in his correspondence with the Combes—still, so far 
as friendships go, quite in the ‘set ;’ for Combe, the manager 
of the Clarendon Press, was the chief patron of the pre- 
raphaelites, the buyer of the ‘ Light of the World ’—and in 
his diary. (‘Coventry Patmore tells me I ought to keep a 
‘diary.’ Accordingly Millais begins one in October 1850, 
and it lasts till the end of that year.) For, after all, 
Millais was still but twenty-one. In outward character he 
was much of the Thackerayan painter, the Dick Tinto type, 
the most loveable species of such a general pattern. But he 
was never bohemian. This pre-raphaelite movement was 
closely aliied with the religious movements of the time, 
sometimes most with the Broad Church party and the 
readers of Carlyle, sometimes with the High. Charlie 
Collins, the brother of Wilkie, Millais’ chief companion 
just now, became, as his friend records, more and more 
ascetic during this epoch. The Combes were somewhat in 
the Oxford movement, and Millais is careful to record the 
churches he attends and the sermons he listens to. He is 
staying the summer of 1850 in various places in the 
country, in lodgings at Botley, near Oxford, afterwards at 
a farmhouse in Surrey, with Charles Collins alone, then 
with Charles Collins, Hunt, and his brother William, 
yeading poetry, on the one hand, and working with that 
immense and conscientious labour of the Brotherhood at 
‘ Ophelia,’ at the ‘ Huguenot.’ Then again playing ‘ with all 
‘the children together till bedtime ’—their bedtime—and 
sitting up afterwards talking with Hunt till midnight. 
Millais’ iove of children comes out delightfully. In another 
passage of his diary he writes, ‘ Played with the children 
‘after breakfast, and began painting about nine.’ And 
again :— 

‘Lavinia, beaten aud put under the garden clothes-pole for being 
naughty, to stay there until more composed. Perceiving that to be an 
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uncertain period, I kissed her wet eyes and released her from her 
position and sat her by me—quite dumb for some time, suddenly 
tremendously talkative. These are some of her observations: “ We 
haven’t killed little Betsy (the pig) yet; she means to have little pigs 
herself. Ann (the servant) says she is going to be your servant, and 
me your cook when you get married.” Upon asking her whether she 
could cook, she answered, “ Not like the cooks do.” ’ 

When we remember how beautiful in person was the 
writer of this passage, we may guess if he had the gift to 
make himself beloved. 

A little later Millais travelled in Scotland, his brother 
William, Sir Thomas Acland, and others, coming and 
going. And there he first met the Ruskins. For all this 
period there is a record kept by sundry sketches of William 
Millais and more valuable ones by John. These last are 
enough to show that already pre-raphaelitism sat very 
lightly upon him. The drawings are almost as free in 
handling as a present-day sketch by Forain or Herman 
Paul. ‘Three years later Millais makes friends with Leech, 
and that means his introduction to the world of sport, for 
he began hunting under Leech’s persuasion. 

But for a long time after this another Millais is still 
treading carefully the stony steps of pre-raphaelite tradi- 
tion and exactness. With Collins in Oxfordshire in 1850 
he painted the background for ‘The Woodman’s Daughter’ 
(the stiffest and most primitive-germanesque of all his pro- 
ductions, except the ‘Dove returning to the Ark’); with 
Hunt later on he is working at the background of ‘The 
‘ Huguenot,’ an ivied wall, and Hunt is making elaborate 
arrangements to get effects of lamplight and moonlight on 
his iyied door in ‘The Light of the World ’—admirable 
efforts, had only the outcome been commensurate! ‘ But 
‘ which should an artist seek,’ pertinently asks M. Chesneau,* 
‘the anatomy of life which is death, or the appearance 
‘of life?’ And of what good is the most beautitully 
painted of ivied walls when the figure in front of it, admi- 
rable as a separate study, is as clearly stuck over the back- 
ground as a stamp is stuck upon an envelope ? 

In this portion of the biography appear one or two de- 
scriptions of Millais’ craftsmanship in those days which have 
no small interest. Mr. F. G. Stephens records the intense 
ardour with which the painter worked upon his ‘ Ferdinand 
‘lured by Ariel;’ and Mr. Barwell describes the technical 
processes whereby he gave luminosity to his colouring. 





* La peinture anglaise, p, 200. 
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How ‘ white mixed with copal was laid on where he intended 
‘ to work for the day,’ then painted into, ‘the whole drying 
‘ together.’ For the night-dresses in ‘ The Rescue ’  strontian 
‘ yellow was mixed with the white, and then rose-madder 

mingled with copal, floated as it were over the solid but 
* wet paint.’ 

The moment when Millais parted company with the pre- 
raphaelites should be reckoned less by his change of 
technique than by the change in the sources of his inspira- 
tion. Of course years with the great majority of men, 
more especially with successful men, are wont to bring not 
so much the philosophic mind as the prosaic one. We may 
be sure that the young man with the face of an angel whom 
we find in Worcester Park farm reading Tennyson ‘ with 
‘ever increased veneration,’ reading the ‘Blot on the 
‘ Scutcheon ’ and ‘ Christabel,’ did so from genuine love of 
poetry, not only because his comrades had the same tastes. 
But the intellectual change of Millais’ later years was too 
great to be the result altogether of internal evolution. It is 
evident that the little band of enthusiasts stimulated him 
beyond his nature, in the same way that they kept his 
painting in qnite a different stage of development from 
his pencil sketches. The ‘ moral purpose’ of Ruskin and the 
pre-raphaelites was likewise long with Millais. His cele- 
brated, by many greatly admired, ‘ Rescue’ was suggested 
to him by the sight of the destruction of Meux’s Brewery 
by fire (1855), but not by any observed effect of light or 
of grouping. He was impressed by the heroism of two fire- 
men who lost their lives while at work. 

‘One day in 1855,’ writes Mr. Arthur Hughes, ‘ the moment I saw 
him (Millais), he began to describe the next subject he proposed to 
paint——“ to honour a set of men quietly doing a noble work—firemen ; ” 
and he poured out, and painted in words of vividness and reality, the 
scene he put on canvas later. I never see it or think of it without 
seeing also the picture of himself glorified with enthusiasm as he was 
describing it.’ 

Even in respect of Millais’ intellectuality, however, no 
precise moment of transition can be assigned from the earlier 
manner to the later, from Millais the pre-raphaelite to 
Millais the realist, or, as some would say, Millais the 
philistine. If‘ Ophelia’ be about the high-water mark of 
the first manner, with its intense purity of line and some- 
thing heavenly in its stiff grace,” nothing could be more 

* Millais repainted parts of Ophelia in 1873, among other parts the 
face. But the drawing was not altered. 
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commonplace —from an intellectual standpoint, that is to 
say——than the © Prescribed Royalist ’ of one year later. 
And the ‘ Prescribed Royalist * is followed in two years’ 
time by ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ which is always reckoned the 
last word of pre-raphaelitism in the treatment of nature, 
and by the ‘ Blind Girl,’ on which Ruskin lavished deserved 
praise. Two years after that came ‘Apple Blossoms’ and 
‘The Vale of Rest,’ while there was a number of pictures 
painted during the same period which, for all that touches 
their intellectual quality, should be classed with ‘ Raleigh ’ 
or ‘The North-West Passage:’ such pictures are ‘The 
‘Order of Release’ and ‘The Random Shot.’ Finally, 
many of the technical methods of his pre-raphaelite days 
Millais preserved as late as 1867, and displays in those 
uninspired productions, ‘My First Sermon,’ ‘My Second 
‘ Sermon,’ ‘ Sleeping,’ and ‘ Waking.’ Thus is it impossible 
to draw quite hard and fast lines in the history of Millais’ 
artistic evolution. 

The year which followed the Highland tour was the 
year of Millais’ marriage. After that came the last set- 
back which he experienced on his road to popularity. It 
was not a very serious check, and Mr. J. G. Millais 
immensely exaggerates the state of things when he speaks 
of his father’s livelihood being threatened thereby. What 
Millais himself writes implies precisely the reverse. It is 
because people are envious of a young artist making nine 
hundred guineas by his pictures that they make these 
‘ wicked ’ attacks upon him, he says. It would not be difficult 
to find young artists who would consent to take the 
wicked attacks if they might take also the occasion of them. 
Millais had probably other and private causes for irritation 
and ill-ease. In any case, he shows at this moment a 
sensitiveness to criticism which is beyond all measure, and 
which leads him into the only serious offences against taste 
of which there is any record in these volumes. 

The ten years which followed this momentary trouble 
were not eventful ones in Millais’ art or in his life. But, 
no doubt, the necessary changes in the last, which resulted 
from his marriage, were not without their effect upon the 
former. His intimate outside friendships became naturally 
less close, and as we have few letters from him to the 
members of his own family, the effect produced upon our 
minds is that of a certain stiffness, a certain turn towards 
conventionality, towards sport and the ordinary social 
pleasures. It was through his wife that Millais got firmly 
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attached and, as it were, rooted to the soil of Scotland. At 
first, when they were poorer, their annual holiday was spent 
at Bowerswell, the home of Mrs. Millais’ father. For some 
time after that he hired shootings. In 1881 Millais 
became the tenant on a long lease of Murthly Castle; and 
henceforth passed as much time as he could spare in Scot- 
land as a kind of laird, a thane, and ‘a prosperous gentle- 
‘man. It is to his life in Scotland that we owe almost all 
Millais’ landscapes. 

The year 1867 is chosen by Millais’ biographer as that 
which marks the most decisive change in his art. ‘ Sleeping 
‘and Waking,’ exhibited in this year, did, indeed, as has 
already been said, retain much of the pre-raphaelite manner. 
And with a bound the painter sprang from his minute work to 
the free or even coarse handling which we find in ‘ Stella’ 
and ‘ Vanessa ’—pictures, howbeit, of immense technical 
merit, had they been frankly presented as portraits or studies 
from models and made no pretence at claiming historical 
interest. They are all the more remarkable for the moment 
at which they were painted. In his choice of subjects the 
artist continued to turn to illustration, either of well-known 
passages in literature or of commonplace events in real life, 
treated during this period for the most part in a dull, 
commonplace way. But he was soon to find a resting-place 
in almost a new source of inspiration, the one on which his 
permanent fame will mostly rest. This was in portraiture.* 
One of Millais’ friends, giving an appreciation of his 
character, says that to the painter the human element was 
always the most important in life: that even in Millais’ 
landscapes he discovers some trace of it. And Millais’ 
portraits show that the artist, for all that his friendships 
seemed not very intimate, seemed to rest upon the outer 
side of life, had a real gift of seizing character. To produce 
work of first-rate merit such as his portrait of Gladstone, of 
Hook, of Sir James Paget, or of Sir Henry Thompson, he 
needed to be helped by the character of his subject. 
Happy for him that the opportunity for such reinforcement 
came at a moment when his technical powers were at their 
height. In the case of children, Millais’ natural love for 
childhood was inspiration enough. One of his best early 
child-portraits is that of Miss Nina Lehmann, exhibited in 


* Not, of course, that Millais had not done some portraits since the 
beginning—Mr. Wyatt and his grandchild in 1849, Ruskin in 1854, 
and others. 
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1869. His great series of portraits begins in 1870. The 
Marchioness of Huntly gives not much more than the 
externals of a beautiful face. Mrs. Heugh, painted in 1872, 
is of higher merit, and in 1873 we get the best of all Millais’ 
portraits of women— his Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 

Millais’ second inspiration came from a source already 
indicated—landscape. It went hand in hand with his 
growing attachment to Scotland and to Scottish associations. 
So that now we find him performing, like some marvellously 
skilled flute-player, upon three instruments at once, and 
exhibiting, year by year, portraits, landscapes, and subject 
pictures in a number which no other artist has equalled ; with 
varying degrees of merit, indeed, but with little sign of 
diminished powers almost to the end of his life. 

Of course, his strong bias to portrait-painting brought 
Millais more than ever into contact with great men, his 
contemporaries. It would be pleasant, if there were space, 
to say something of the men and women who were his 
friends, of whom we get some glimpses, slight, alas! in the 
present volumes. Of Leech, one of the earliest friends, we 
have a delightful vision—the tall, thin, grave, courteous 
Irishman, a picture altogether different from what Leech’s 
public work would lead us to expect. Of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, something is said. Du Maurier has a 
chapter to himself; and there are letters with sketches and 
doggerel verses that passed between the friends, not very 
impressive or very enlightening ;* for Mr. J. G. Millais has 
none of the biographer’s art, to give the mind’s complexion 
in afew touches. John Bright, too, spent atime with Millais 
at Stobhall, and in his cherished sport of salmon fishing ; 
and his host painted a fine portrait of him. But of Bright 
likewise we get little that is memorable. 

It is a happy, genial, kindly, generous life; but it is 
« thousand miles removed from the days of early striving 
and half-understood ambition. Andon these smooth waters 
it drifts slowly towards the end. 

Here is a charming letter which Millais writes in the 
autumn of 1895 to Frith. He is bored. Alas that it 
should be so! for this, if he knew it, is the last time that he 
will stay in his northern home. 

‘Now, I see, Sala is going,’ he writes, ‘not so long after Yates-— 
whilst our friend C defies the grasp of the skeleton hand. His 





* Millais’ parody of ‘ The twa doggies’ is excellent; but nothing 
else of the kind printed here. 
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coat-tails somehow always give way, and he escapes. I come up to 
town the end of this month, to paint perchance to die. My ailments 
make the club almost impossible, so 1 am restricted in all my joys, old 
man, as you are. I hear bad accounts of Leighton, whom (with a 
father between 90 and 100) I thought good for 190; and the news- 
paper correspondents alone know what is to happen in the Royal 
Acadeny if anything in the shape of a new President is demanded.’* 

‘And now,’ says Millais’ biographer in a passage which makes us 
pardon many foregone defects, ‘the door of Bowerswell closed behind 
him for the last time. Never again would he see the green terraces 
and yew hedges of his northern home; never again the fir woods and 
the rushing Tay, which had been to him both his joy and his inspira- 
tion; never again the familiar faces of the many friends that he left 
behind. All were to be no more, for the Great Reaper had stepped 
across the threshold and marked him for the sickle.’ 


There are published some pleasant letters of congratula- 
tion to Millais after his election as president from old friends 
and the sons of old friends. But, as we know, the 
momentary rally which allowed him to accept this great 
office, was no more than a prelude to the final fall of the 
curtain. He continued to waste slowly away, and died ‘in 
‘the afternoon of August 15 in the presence of his wife, 
‘ my brother Everett, and two of my sisters.’ 


‘ During his long illness his frame, once so robust, had wasted away 
to a mere shadow of his former self; his beard and moustache, too, 
had been allowed to grow; and ashe lay in his last sleep, with the 
lines of care and suffering all effaced, his face looked like that of a 
medixval saint. . . . Lord Rosebery noticed this in a most kind and 
sympathetic letter to my mother: ‘ But in any case my memory of 
your husband must always be one of charm without alloy, for even ot 
his death-bed my recollection is one of divine beauty and patience.” ’+ 


And Mr. Val Prinsep, who writes the best out of three or 
four short reminiscences and appreciations which close this 
biography, speaks of the same saint-like beauty of Millais’ 
face just before death :-— 


‘ As he grew older he did not lose his beauty. In later life, though 
l.is figure had somewhat changed, though age had added weight and 
destroyed elasticity, he still carried himself without stooping. With 
his grey hair and whiskers, keen look, and singularly erect carriage of 
his head, he looked like an old lion, and he resembled the royal beast 
in his roar. During his last illness, when he was lying specchless in 
his bed, and his grey beard had already grown, I never saw a more 
beautiful head. The touching affection with which in mute demon- 
stration he greeted his old friends was enough to unman the firmest 
nerves, and, I confess, though I had hoped by cheerful talk to enliven 


Life and Letters, vol. ii, p. 525, r Ibid, vol. ii, p. 536, 
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the sick-room, I was quite overcome, and could say nothing; nor was 
I the only one touched. The eminent surgeon who performed the 
operation which prolonged his life told me that when the operation 
was successfully completed, Millais insisted on embracing him. “TI,” 
he said, “am from the necessity of my profession quite without 
emotion; but I confess I was quite overcome,”’ * 


Here and there in the volume we get glimpses into Millais’ 
family life, little touches which illustrate the boyishness of 
the man, a certain frank egotism (‘As a speaker,’ says Mr. 
Val. Prinsep slyly, ‘Millais was wonderful. It is true he 
‘rarely spoke of anything but himself; but how dramatic 
‘and excellent it was!’)—a certain frank egotism and a 
certain impatience, as when he is watching his son playing 
a difficult salmon, but gets so impatient that he insists on 
taking the rod and finishing the job himself; and of the 
good nature which underlay it all, the ‘ chaff’ to which he 
was subjected in his home from his own children. 

A certain journal in 1886 set the story afloat that Millais 
had travelled in Australia along with Woelner and Lord 
Salisbury (both of whom were in the Antipodes), and that 
he had fora time worked with his own hands in the Bendigo 
Goldfields, and ‘presently every tit-bitty paper in the 
‘country repeated the tale, with all the rhetorical adorn- 
‘ments at the command of the writer.‘ ‘The frenzied energy 
*“of gold-seekers” was one of their phrases, which 
‘ specially pleased us, and we never failed to throw it at my 
‘ father’s head when he was in a bit of a hurry.’ t 

And here again :— 

‘Another nuisance to Millais was that, owing to the similarity 
between his Christian names and those of two of his sons, one of whom 
was a dog-fancier and the other a naturalist, his time was occasionally 
wasted over letters in which he had no interest. After struggling for 
some minutes over hieroglyphics familiar enough to us, he would spell 
out, perhaps, some such question as this: “ Why has the name of 
Savonarola the Sixteenth, my famous basset-hound, been omitted from 
p- 527 of the Kennel Club stud-book,” or ‘ Will you write us an 
article on the scarcity of owls in the Inner Temple?” And then, 
flinging the letter from him, the master of the house would, I grieve to 
say, mutter to himself some words that were neither complimentary 
nor considerate, seeing that we never complained when our time was 
wasted over such frivolities as a flattering invitation to open a new Art 
school in an unknown neighbourhood, or to deliver a lecture on the 
fine arts in some wretched educational centre; and this right in the 
middle of the shooting season ! ’: : 


* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 390. 
+ Life and Letters, vol. i, p. 31. Ibid, vol. ii, p, 246. 
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These are the little touches, a twopeunyworth of bread, 
which help us to form some picture of the man. ‘They make 
w whole of which the very weaknesses are endearing, yet a 
whole which would put no great strain on the psychologist 
to understand it. Thackeray, it has been said, loved to 
sketch his painters much after such a pattern; though it is 
to be noticed that, when Thackeray entered upon a serious 
study of one of the confraternity, he chose a very different 
type. That which puts the psychologist upon his mettle is 
the difficulty in reconciling Millais the man and Millais 
the painter. 

It would, in the ease of any great man dead not four 
years, be rash to attempt an appreciation of his work. When 
the production is so vast and so varied as was that of Sir John 
Everett Millais, the task is ten times more hard. A fair judge- 
ment of the work of Sir Edward Burne Jones might be made 
by a critic who had never seen but half-a-dozen of Burne 
Jones’s pictures. But what half-dozen could we choose out 
of Millais’ wuvre which should in any fair degree represent 
him? ‘Gladstone’ * or ‘ Hook’ and ‘ Mrs. Bischoftsheim ’ 
might perhaps show him not so incompletely as a portrait- 
painter. ‘ Murthly Moss’ and ‘ Over the Hills’ would give 
no inadequate idea of his landscape. When we came to the 
subject pictures we should have to choose two extremes, 
and leave out all the gamut which separates ‘ Ophelia’ from 
the ‘ North-West Passage.’ Seeing but these two pictures, 
one beside the other, any man would be as sceptical as 
were those officers at Dinan, and ready to wager the two 
could not have come from the same hand. It is fair to 
assume in the reader familiarity with a large portion of 
Millais’ work. But it is not fair to assume that of any given 
picture he can recall the characteristics at any moment. 
Yet it is impossible to speak of Millais’ art at all without 
citing a great many of his pictures. 

Probably no artist that our country has produced was 
more highly endowed than was this one with all the 
natural and quasi-physical gifts which go to make a 
great painter. This is not saying that in the narrower 
sense of the word Millais’ technique was exceptionally good. 
M. Chesneau, whom we have already cited, in noticing one 


* The earlier ‘Gladstone’ is, judged by all intellectual standpoints, 
far the best of the two portraits of the statesman ; the later, best as an 
impressionist portrait. This was the one Millais himseif preferred. 
Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 166, 
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of Millais’ very strongest works (strongest in his opinion, 
likewise), ‘The Yeoman of the Guard,’ says of it that it is 
‘exéceuté dans une facture qui doit sembler trés gauche a la 
‘vive dextérité de nos peintres francais, * though he 
acknowledges afterwards that the ‘timidity’ of the work- 
manship is apparent rather than real. In respect to this 
facture of his, it must be remembered that Millais was born 
in an execrable age—artistically—without any shred of the 
fine tradition which helped to make up a Titian, a Rem- 
brandt, or a Velasquez. That a modern artist will get 
much practical teaching by examining the works of the old 
masters may be questioned. It is not with a ‘ Prix-de- 
‘Rome’ of to-day as it was with Velasquez when he visited 
Italy. In any case, Millais did not reap such benefit as 
might be got of this kind. He disliked travelling, and 
spent little of his time out of Kngland. He got still less 
technical good from his association with the pre-raphaclites, 
who were, most of them, but indifferent draughtsmen and 
worse colourists, and for whom atmosphere does not exist. 
The intellectual benefit, the moral stimulus which the pre- 
raphaelite movement had to bestow, Millais reaped in no 
great measure.t 

But the painter’s natural gifts were so immense that they 
overrode all defects of teaching, and shook themselves free 
from every influence which threatened to limit or cramp 
them. There is enough in his black and white work, had 
he never touched a brush, for the making of a great reputa- 
tion. It isan endless delight to look at some of Millais’ 
quite early drawings, and to note how true they are. His 
craftsmanship soars far above that of his contemperaries-—-the 
Kenny Meadows, the Doyles, the Leeches, the H. K. B.s— 
first by the correctness of his drawing, secondly by his know- 
ledgeable use of chiaroscuro. Millais was wont to complain 
of the woodcutting of his day. Now, face to face with the 
mechanical processes of reproduction which we use, these 
old blocks have an especial, an historic charm; in the hands 
of Millais they have an excellence which can hardly be 
matched. Take the delicious St. Agnes which was cut to 
illustrate, not Keats, but Tennyson, and which is reproduced 


* La peinture anglaise, p. 224. 

+ Mr. Spielmann says that Millais frequently declared to him that, 
contrary to what was often said, he got more harm than good from 
pre-raphaelitism. If this were true it could only have been true 


because he was Millais. More probably he had forgotten the intellec- 
tual stimulus of that time. 
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in Mr. J. G. Millais’ book.* Or, if etching be the mark, 
take any of those plates which Millais etched for various 
series, for the Junior Etching Club and the like. One, 
‘The Young Mother,’ almost perfect in its kind, belongs to 
his early years. Of Millais’ work in wood there is a vast 
series, mostly of illustrations done for ‘Once a Week,’ for 
‘Good Words,’ for the ‘Cornhill,’ for ‘ Dalziel’s Bible,’ 
for Teunyson’s poems, and for Anthony Trollope’s novels, 
such as ‘Framley Parsonage,’ ‘Orley Farm,’ ‘'The Small 
* House at Allington,’ ‘Can you forgive her?’ &. Taken 
together, the illustrations to ‘Orley Farm’ are the best 
among these. There are certain defects inherent in all the 
black and white work of this age. Millais, no more than any 
of his contemporaries, is free from the tyranny of the out- 
line. He, as they, will distinguish a coat from a waistcoat, 
not because at that particular moment, in that particular 
light, they would have been clearly distinguishable, but 
because the owner of them could take off the one garment 
and leave the other on. Again, the unimpressionism of 
that time makes the artists compose their pictures in parts. 
We know how the pre-raphaelites were wont to make an 
elaborate study of a wall one day (or month) and the next 
month make a study not less elaborate of the man who was 
to stand before the wall. On Millais’ black and white 
work the chief effect of this unimpressionism is that in his 
groups the figures are unduly crowded, the perspective very 
frequently wrong. In one of his parables, the ‘ Unjust 
‘ Judge,’ we see in the foreground the figure of a secretary, 
and far away, beyond the monarch and a group of courtiers, 
are the heads of two other men, talking apart, taking no 
heed of the importunity of the importunate widow. And 
yet the measurement of the remotest of these two heads is 
but one-sixth less than that of the secretary in the fore- 
ground. Many another instance might be given of such 
faults in Millais’ black and white groups—the encounter 
between the Duke of Omnium and Lady De Courcy (‘The 
‘ Small House at Allington’) is an excellent example. Such 
defects in perspective, combined with the elaboration of 
detail which Millais gives, admit of no excuse. 

As we might surmise, there is rarely anything of this in 
Millais’ paintings; for such errors by declaring themselves 
would be compelled to disappear. Yet in ‘ An Idyll of 1745’ 


* Not very satisfactorily ; and still worse in Mr, Baldry’s work, 
})- 90, 
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there is a trace of the same fault. In Millais’ painting, 
however, a different but conspicuous failing is always more 
or less pe reeptible »; that is Millais’ slight love for decoration 
assuch. It isa defect which marks him off sharply from 
all that artistic school which may be distinguished as the 
later pre-raphaelite, with its allies, from Watts and Rossetti 
to Burne Jones and Morris. Millais’ eye for distinguishing 
shades of colour was exquisite. It is never more conspicuous 
than in his treatment of the most daring themes, such as 
‘The Yeoman of the Guard.’ But he seems to take delight 
—and this has a certain correspondence with his character 
—in crude and violent colouring. He did so from the first. 
The erying violet of the ‘ Huguenot’ is not an effect of pre- 
raphaelite : tradition: we get ‘precisely the same tendency in 
such different subjects as the brocades of ‘Stella’ and 
‘ Vanessa,’ in the print dress of ‘ New-laid Eggs.’ While it 
is crude, this colouring of Millais is not in any true sense 
brilliant, as the colouring, for example, of Rossetti is 
brilliant. 

Such are the painter’s technical defects. Yet even out of 
these defects spring ar merits ; his courage in 
handling subjects of al! kinds, his fearless realism, which if 
at times it oversteps the Soin ‘rs of vulgarity is at other times 
splendidly vindicated by its success—as it is in ‘The North- 
West Passage,’ one of the finest realistic pictures of our day. 

Millais’ very defects of mind have some corresponding 
advantages. He Jacked, we will not say idealism so much as 
that passionate unrest of desire and regret, that eternal woos 
which is the child of genius. Perhaps we ought tosay that 
Millais lacked genius itself; if, that is, we accept Hegel’s 
definition, that talent is specialised genius, genius universal- 
ised talent. It was the want of this eternal dissatisfaction 
which gave Millais his strength and his courage, and which is 
half the secret of that enormous production whereof it 
may be said there is hardly one item, even to the slightest 
sketch, which we could spare, which is not at the very least 
interesting. 

The strong personality of the man, his ignorance of his 
own limitations, these impose themselves upon us. While 
we are looking at his pictures, we accept his point of view ; 
and they seem as plausible, nay, as necessary, as the works 
of Nature herself. It is only when we go home and think, 
and compare his work with that of other artists, that our 
critical faculty reasserts itself. 

In portraiture it is difficult to say by whom Millais is to 
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be measured, unless we accept the modern theory that the 
decorative qualities of a portrait are of more consequence 
than its intellectual quality, its rendering of the personality 
of the sitter; for, of course, in its decorative quality the 
work of Millais is far behind that of Whistler. Millais’ 
portrait of Carlyle, for instance, is infinitely less agreeable 
to look at than the impressionist painter’s portrait of the 
same man. But itis safe to say that if all other likenesses 
of Carlyle were destroyed, the first would be the more 
valuable document, for all that it is an inferior specimen of 
Millais’ workmauship. Whistler’s ‘Carlyle’ is exquisite as 
a picture, but as a recognisable likeness ?—that is another 
matter. 

It is right that art should hold its own as against 
literature. To-day art is holding its own in this contest as 
it has never done before. But surely it is hard to accord 
full freedom to art in the matter of portraiture: that one is 
compelled to think should be documentary before all else. 
Millais’ portraits are documents. His only rival is Mr. 
G. F. Watts, far more gifted than Miilais is in seizing the 
intellectual qualities of his subjects. But then, maybe, 
Watts is too literary, too poetical in his work. Perhaps it 
is as bad to sacrifice overmuch to poetry as to sacrifice over- 
much to decoration. And we must add on the side of 
Millais the vast superiority of his drawing. It is pleasant 
to read of Millais how much he got absorbed by his sitters. 
When he was painting ‘ The North-West Passage’ he could 
talk of nobody but Trelawny. 

If it be true that Millais felt nothing so strongly in life as 
its human interests, we must pronounce him not well advised 
in turning to landscape. Yet it would have been a loss to 
the world if he had never done so. The purely realistic 
landscape is a thing that needed to be painted, and painted 
by a master in his craft; and at the moment when Millais 
set about this work almost all our landscape painters were 
doing little else than trying to imitate Turner the inimi- 
table. Here, once again, the artist’s independence of view 
and his self-confidence were his friends. But the pictures 
he produced are never likely to have imitators, at any rate 
among wise artists. For a new appreciation of the light 
and shade of objects as giving the effect of distance— a new 
and keener appreciation, or at any rate a revived one,* had 


* Nothing is new: that which we to-day call a sense of values 
springs from a closer study of the Japanese, married to a better 
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begun, long before Millais ceased painting, to find its way 
into art. 

This new sense is what we call a sense of values. And 
another sense, a sense of the necessity of choosing some 
point of view in a landscape, more or less what we mean by 
impressionism—this had also been acknowledged. Millais 
had so good an eye that his values are generally correct, 
or err but a little from correctness; the most conspicuous 
failure is in the bank of trees in the middle distance of 
‘Chill October.’ But the slight errors in other landscapes 
this way and that are enough to give us the assurance that 
the painter of them had not what would to-day be called a 
true sense of values. There is also no point of view in any 
of Millais’ landscapes. All the objects in the foreground are 
rendered with the same tiresome distinctness, so that the 
result of the whole is to give us the sense of looking at some 
miraculous coloured photograph rather than being present 
in a scene itself. It is well enough to say that you can if 
you please see all the details of a landscape as clearly as 
Millais gives them. In real life you would, while taking 
in these details, have all the concomitants of your vision, 
the motions and the sounds of Nature; without such the 
scene would be dead. The only way to save this sense of 
deadness in landscape is to give the effect of a momentary 
vision under the keen excitement of our sense of seeing, and 
then to make the moment an eternal one. Most modern 
landscape aims at this. Turner came to see the necessity 
of this. 

Millais’ portraits and his landscapes belong to one 
period of his career,* and are by far the easiest to criticise. 
His subject-pictures—genre and historical genre—belong to 
the whole period of his working activity. They vary so 
enormously in character and merit, that it is very hard to 
believe that they were executed by one man. Anybody 
who pleases may judge for himself of their merits 
and demerits merely by going to the Tate Museum 
and looking at two of Millais’ pictures hanging side 
by side, ‘Mercy’ (perhaps the worst thing that Millais 
ever painted), and ‘The North-West Passage,’ probably 
the best. Millais has been written of as a_ highly 
poetic and highly imaginative painter, but of course this is 
the language of panegyric. What we should mean by a 
appreciation of certain among the old masters, more especially 
Velasquez. 

* Not exclusively, of course, as has been said above. 
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highly imaginative painter is a painter such as Mr. Watts in 
England, M. Henri Martin in France. The most that can 
be said of Millais is that in his best moments he was highly 
sensitive,” while in his worst moments he was very much 
the reverse. And in a strange way the two elements— 
poetry and vulgarity, for we can only name them so——often 
fought or joined hands together in the same picture. 
‘ Ophelia’ is without a hint of vulgarity. We cannot say 
the same of ihe ‘Vale of Rest,’ though here the poetry 
predominates. There is a touch of theatricality, however, 
in it, in the chapel at the side, in the erudeness of the 
greenery and of the sky. This sky seems to foreshadow all 
the operatic décor of the ‘ Evil One Sowing 'Tares.’ Yet even 
this picture—‘The Sower of Tares’--has qualities of 
imagination. It is interesting as the last of Millais’ pic- 
tures in which he seems to aim at poctic creation. With 
its good qualities and bad it probably reflects the mind of 
the painter, under the influence of his individual inspiration, 
as does no other of his works. Some might wish to count 
‘Victory, O Lord!’ also among the number of Millais’ 
imaginative pictures. But it is in truth only an illustration. 
For throughout the greater part of his productions in this 
genre, Millais shows himself content to be merely an illus- 
trator. It satisfied him to do excellently well what the 
public taste in art cried most loudly for, what, perhaps, it 
still cries for most loudly. In the judgement of the mass 
of the people, Art should content herself with being the 
handmaiden to Literature; just as, in the judgement of the 
same public, Literature should be the servant of practical 
life. Painting, therefore, is relegated to a third place, and 
toa double servitude. Millais was willing to work on these 
terms, just because he did not realise that art could be 
understood differently. We even—-it has been said —so long 
as we are looking at Millais’ pictures, look with his eyes, 
and content ourselves to judge them by their execution only. 
When we turn away from Millais’ pictures and compare his 
inspiration with that of, say, the French peasant painters, 
with Millet or with Bastien, we see how differently art and 





* This is, we imagine, Mr. Spielmann’s opinion likewise. Of 
‘Mariana ’ he says that it ‘ isan example of the artist’s dependence for 
his inventive imagination upon others, his artistic receptivity being at 
the same time more keenly sensitive to the emotional class of our 
nobler written poetry than, perhaps, any painter of his eminence who 


ever appeared in England,’ ‘ Millais and his Works,’ by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, 1898, p. 28, 
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inspiration were understood by them. Then it becomes a 
wonder to us that a man who could see so wonderfully could 
understand so little, and so ill. 

Wherefore, after all, though Millais seemed at first sight 
so simple, so pellucid a personality, he turns out in the end 
to be something of an enigma. It may be that the instinc- 
tive sense that this was so, that as an artist at least 
Millais is something abuormal, phenomenal, has saved him 
from imitators. And perhaps in the history of our art he is 
destined to stand very much alone; alone in the immensity 
and variety of his productions, alone also in the curious 
limitations of his mind. It will require the lapse of some- 
thing like a century before another can come among us 
gifted as he was with all the physical attributes of the 
greatest painters. When such a one does come, art will 
have flowed into far different channels from any that Millais 
knew; and his example will serve neither to encourage nor 
to warn the voyager. 
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Art. X.—The English Radicals: an Historical Sketch. By 
C. B. Roynancr Kent. London: 1899. 


w= is a Radical? A would-be root-and-branch re- 

former of the constitution —a politician who advocates 
measures which are considered ‘ extreme; ’ that is, which go 
far beyond the desires of the average political opinion of the 
day. 

It is impossible for practical purposes to define the word 
‘Radical’ except with reference to this ever-changing senti- 
ment. Household Suffrage, the Ballot, the Abolition of the 
Property Qualification for members of Parliament, State 
Education, and much else that is now upheld as useful and 
even fundamental in our national system were formerly 
considered the extravagant aims of a few ‘advanced’ poli- 
ticians. Now, since in this country great reforms are 
seldom carried into effect till they have ceased to seem extreme 
in the eyes of large numbers of ordinary citizens, it follows 
that by the time any reform is ‘ripe’ it has largely lost its 
Radical character. What once was a Radical ‘ fad’ comes 
gradually within the scope of ‘ practical politics.’ It rises to 
the dignity of a Liberal or Whig or Conservative ‘reform,’ 
and its final passage into law is made the boast of one or 
the other great parties in the State and of the statesmen who 
have had the wit to see not merely the merits of the 
measures proposed, but that the hour for giving them effect 
has come. Thus it has often happened that the true 
pioneers of reform—the men who have fought the battle 
when it was an uphill one—have received far less credit than 
they deserved. 

It is not, of course, every Radical nostrum that ripens or 
ever will ripen into practical reform. Many of the aspira- 
tions and of the violently demanded measures of the Radicals 
of former days are now completely forgotten—sometimes 
because what was advocated was utterly unsound in principle, 
and has been shown to be so; sometimes because the changed 
circumstances of the time evidently no longer demand the 
remedies for which Radicals once clamoured. Who is now 
found to denounce the institution of a standing army or to 
shout himself hoarse in favour of annual Parliaments? The 
bold thinkers, writers, politicians whose names are the orna- 
ments of historic Radicalism, were certainly not always right, 
but no one can question the value of the work they did for 
modern England. Mr. Kent is not inspired with any excess 
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of admiration for the Radical creed in any of its develop- 
ments; yet no impartial reader will rise from his interesting 
account of ‘The English Radicals’ without a renewed sense 
of the great debt that our country owes them for their feare 
less adherence to their political principles and for the ability 
with which they set them forth. 

We have in this volume a sketch of English Radicals, not 
a history of the Radical party. Indeed, the Radicals have 
never constituted ‘a party’ in the sense which belongs to the 
word when applied to Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. In the past Radicals in Parliament have been but a 
section or a wing of the Whig or Liberal party sometimes 
more important, sometimes less important its importance 
depending upon the influence it could bring to bear upon 
the joint counsels and actions of the whole. So far as 
Radicals in the House of Commons have ever formed a 
separate group of members, it may be said without paradox 
that the weight of Radical opinion in the counsels of the 
party has varied inversely with the importance of the group 
‘below the gangway.’ The more Radical the composition of 
the ministry the less power to unofficial and independent 
Radicalism outside it. A thoroughly Radical ministry—that 
is, a ministry mainly composed of Radicals and bent on 
objects considered in general opinion extravagantly in excess 
of the requirements of the day—this country has not yet seen. 
In short, Radicals have had of necessity to influence politics 
and legislation, not so much by the numerical strength of 
their own party or group——which, parliamentarily speaking, 
has always been sinall—as by the gradual conversion to their 
own way of thinking of the statesmen and leading members 
of the great party in the State of which they themselves were 
merely an advance wing. 

Mr. Kent accepts as approximately true the statement of 
Mr. Lecky that the year 1769 saw the birth of English 
Radicalism and the first attempts to control Parliament 
from the outside, making its members habitually sub- 
servient to their constituents.” Parliament had been the 
great assertor of the public liberties against arbitrary 
authority; but times were changed, and Radicals began to 
recognise that the true obstacle to a system of government 
which reflected the will of the people did not lie in the 
prerogative of the monarch or the privileges of the 
aristocracy, but in the unreal character of popular repre- 


* The English Radicals, p. 17. 
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sentation in the House of Commons. In the first of the 
three periods into which Mr. Kent divides his history, viz. 
from 1760 to 1789, the great battles fought by the Radicals 
were fought against what was in theory the popular branch 
of the Legislature. In this period, as throughout his whole 
volume, the author finds the greatest difficulty in tracing 
the action of the ‘ Radicals,’ apart from that of statesmen 
and politicians who have never been accounted Radical. If 
Wilkes, Horne Tooke, and Beckford are typical Radicals, they 
did not fight the great battles of the rights of the electorate 
against the so-called privileges of the House of Commons 
by themselves ; nor were they the only men who sought a 
sweeping change in its constitution. Chatham had often 
declared for reform, had described the small boroughs as 
‘the rotten parts’ of the Constitution, and would have liked 
to see a large addition made to the county representation, 
‘which he thought the purest portion of the system.’ The 
language even of Burke—as, for instance, when he spoke of 
the people ‘as masters,’ and declared ‘he liked a clamour 
‘where there was an abuse ’—had something of the Radical 
ring. The younger Pitt, in the period we are considering, 
favoured what was, having regard to the time, a very far- 
reaching reform indeed. In the fierce agitation which 
sprang out of the Middlesex election, and the contests as to 
the printing of House of Commons debates, typical Whigs 
such as Rockingham and Savile put themselves at the head 
of the movement. But if often their immediate ends were 
the same, a very fundamental difference existed between the 
Whig and the Radical theory of politics. he latter held 
that the right to the suffrage was a natural and personal 
right; that a parliamentary representative was a mere 
delegate or mouthpiece of those who elected him ; and that 
therefore the House of Commons itself was nothing more 
than the machinery by which the will of the public outside 
could be automatically carried out. Mr. Kent, in his search 
for some kind of root principles by which Radicals are 
always to be distinguished from other reformers, thinks he 
finds them in this basing of the theory of the suffrage upon 
the natural rights of man, and in the theory of delegation 
by the electors to members of parliament of the duty of 
acting for them in the character ot mere attorneys or agents. 
Wilkes was amongst the first, as Mr. Kent truly observes, 
‘to show that the House of Commons might be no less ini- 
‘ mical than the Crown to the liberties of the people,’ and that 
‘parliamentary privilege might be turned into an engine of 
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‘oppression.’ But so far the leading Whigs were on his side, 
and the Wilkes agitation was only Radical in character 
because the question fundamentally at issue was that of the 
control of Parliament by pressure from without.” To 
Chatham, to Pitt, to Burke, and to almost all the Whigs, the 
doctrines of personal right to the franchise, and of the 
delegation by electors to representatives of functions, which 
withdrew from them the sense of all responsibility to their 
own consciences and judgements, were abhorrent. 

It has often been said that it was the Wilkes agitation 
which gave rise to public meetings as part of the recognised 
system of bringing public opinion to bear upon the govern- 
ment of the country. It certainly brought them into vogue, 
and in other ways it did much to advance the democratic 
cause. But as to Wilkes himself—this first of Radicals— 
was he in truth a Radical at all? In many respects, at all 
events, he did not go beyond the moderate reformer. ‘He 
‘opposed universal suffrage, which was the irreducible 
‘minimum demanded by the Radicals of a thoroughgoing 
‘type; he accepted Pitt’s proposals for reform, and he was 
‘certainly not a republican in theory. But in so far as 
‘ Radicalism means the popular control of Parliament he was 
‘a Radical indeed, for his whole public life was directed to 
‘ amplify and strengthen that control.’ | With Horne Tooke, 
Wilkes founded the ‘ Bill of Rights Society ’ in 1769, a body 
which contemplated the double object of rendering pecuniary 
assistance to Wilkes himself, and of obtaining parliamentary 
reform, based apparently on manhood suffrage, and it drew 
up a list of pledges which parliamentary candidates should 
be required to take. This society, however, did not last 
long, for a violent quarrel arose between Wilkes and Tooke, 
and a new society had to be formed, from which the Wilkites 
were excluded. It seems to have been then considered that 
to ask a candidate for a pledge was to render him a very 
bond slave to his constituents, and great was the indignation 
of statesmen at the attempt by this means to turn a 
‘representative’ into a ‘delegate.’ The Bill of Rights 
Society was thus faithful to those two essential principles of 
Radicalism, which according to Mr. Kent have never varied 

viz. the abstract right of man to vote, and the right 
of the people to control Parliament by pressure from 
without, 

It cannot be said that doctrines as tu abstract rights have 


* The English Radicals, p. 45. + P. 50, 
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ever been much relied on by English politicians, and it would 
not be easy to show that the theories of Cartwright, Price, and 
Priestley greatly influenced the exertions of practical 
reformers engaged in the battle of political life. That the 
suffrage should be universal, that parliaments should be 
chosen for the year, or for the session, and that members 
should be delegates, were doctrines that commended them- 
selves to theorists. In Major Cartwright’s eyes, a member 
of parliament was a ‘proxy’ or ‘attorney’ of his con- 
stituency, ‘to transact its business and receive its wages ;’ 
and he indignantly asked whether ‘an instrument’ could 
‘ pretend to originality or independence of action.’ 

Burke, on the other hand, with most statesmen of the day 
Whig or Tory, indignantly repudiated the notion that a 
member should receive instructions from his constituents or 
in any way pledge himself for his future action. In the 
debates on the Reform Bill of 1832, it was repeatedly urged 
that submission to pledges to constituents was ‘a 
‘degradation,’ while it was known to every one that a very 
large proportion of the so-called representatives of the people 
were in no sense independent, but were the mere mouth- 
pieces of the patrons who in fact returned them. It cannot 
be truly affirmed that Radicals of mark, engaged in active 
polities, have generally accepted the theory of delegation laid 
down by some of their writers, viz. that the sincere opinions 
or honest judgement of the representative should count for 
nothing against the representations of his constituents ; and 
Joseph Hume, strong Radical as he was, declared that, 
however great might be his respect for those who sent him 
to Parliament, ‘he was not bound to vote as they desired 
‘ unless his own convictions went with them.’ * 

It was of course in pursuance of their object of controlling 
Parliament from the outside that Radicals used to make so 
great a point as to shortening the duration of parliaments, 
Nobody nowadays falls foul of the Septennial Act, long the 
vbject of fierce Radical denunciation. Mr, Asquith a few 
years ago, whilst in opposition, did, it is true, introduce a Bill 
to provide for triennial parliaments; but the proposal was 
never taken seriously, and when, shortly afterwards, its author, 
holding high office and having a majority of his own party 
in the House of Commons at his back, seemed to be in a 
favourable position to carry out his reform, nothing more 
was heard of the Triennial Bill. Yet if the Radicals failed 
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in carrying the measures they thought essential in order to 
gain their great end of the popular control of Parliament, 
that end itself has been completely won. ‘ Their final cause, 
‘their raison d’étre, has gone; they have reached the pro- 
‘mised land of fulfilment and fruition,’ says Mr. Kent; 
and he goes on to point out that even this doctrine of 
popular control was never in the exclusive possession of the 
Radicals. 


‘The difference between Whigs and Radicals was rather one 
of means than of ends, but it was a difference that cut 
deep. The former sought for the means of control in the 
“delegate” theory of parliamentary representation, a theory which 
they tried to carry out in practice by the plan of taking pledges from 
parliamentary candidates. The question of the relationship of 
members to their constituents is at the present time perplexed and 
undetermined ; for, though the control of Parliament by the people is 
an indisputable fact, yet it is maintained by means of quite another 
kind from those which the early Radicals proposed. ‘The result is 
somewhat paradoxical, for while the system of pledges has been con- 
temptuously rejected, yet the theory that the member isa delegate 
tacitly prevails in English politics.’ 


We should not ourselves have put the results arrived at 
quite in these words. A member of Parliament is un- 
doubtedly to some extent a mere delegate to carry out the 
wishes of his constituents, who have returned him to 
Westminster because he has professed his adherence to the 
views held by the majority of the electors. But the 
opinions a candidate expresses are accepted by the electors, 
and, in the vast majority of cases, in fact, ave the opinions he 
honestly holds; and were he to present himself to any 
constituency and indicate to them that his own opinions 
were of no importance, and that he would be willing on 
every occasion to act upon the instructions sent to him by 
the electors, he would have no chance of election. In what 
sense, moreover, can it be said that the system of pledges has 
in practice been rejected? A candidate necessarily deals 
with the chief topies of political interest in his addresses to 
the electors, and the expression of his opinion upon each is 
naturally and rightly considered ‘a pledge’ from which he 
could not without very good cause depart ; but it is certainly 
not the practice of electors to pledge candidates to particular 
details of measures, whilst if the theory of representation 
is to be carried out at all, it seems necessary that candidates 
should be frank in explaining their general attitude towards 
the principal questions of the day, and thus virtually pledge 
themselves upon most of the matters in which the consti- 
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tuency takes an interest. We should doubt whether Burke’s 
view is not still held by the great majority of self-respecting 
members of Parliament: viz. that on great and important 
questions the member owes to his constituents not his 
‘ industry only, but his judgement; and he betrays instead of 
‘ serving them if he sacrifices it to their opinions. * There 
has been a good deal of idle discussion of the question of 
‘delegate’ versus ‘representative.’ To some extent the 
member must partake the character of both. It is because 
he shares with the electors their general views of politics 
that he is elected. Probably the more educated a consti- 
tuency the more it will wish to know the candidate’s opinions 
on a wide range of topics; but, in fact, there must always 
be left a considerable margin for the exercise of independent 
judgement and discretion. 
In Mr. Kent’s second period, viz. 1789-1831, he finds that 
a different kind of Radicalism prevailed. The French Revo- 
lution changed the course of English history, and, by the 
fears to which it gave rise, the steady progress of reform was 
kept back for a generation. In imitation of French dema- 
gogues, too many English Radicals were now rivalling each 
other in the extravagance of their political theories, and in 
their hostility to all settled authority, human ordivine. The 
hatred of Jacobinism possessed the great mass of the British 
public, and it was natural and easy for the enemies of Reform 
to associate English Radicalism with Jacobinism. With the 
first efforts of the French reformers the English Whigs 
were in hearty sympathy. It was not only Horne Tooke 
and his friends who rejoiced at the fall of the Bastille. If 
the former treasured in his study a fragment of stone 
from that famous prison, we find a good Whig like Sir John 
Stanley, in the enthusiam of 1789, himself borrowing a pick- 
axe from a workman and digging out a few old stones from 
the foundations as relics of the great victory that had been 
won over ancient tyranuny.t 
England was at first full of hope for France, and saw in 
the National Assembly the rise of a new and happier era for 
that country and the world. The work of Radicals like 
Price and Priestley was almost over, but their sanguine spirit 
remained with them to the end, and greatly did they rejoice 


* This subject is well discussed in Mr. Lecky’s recently published 
‘Map of Life,’ London, 1899. 

+ The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stenley, Londer, 
1899. 
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that they had lived to see the rise of liberty in the long 
downtrodden kingdom of France. Perpetual alliance be- 
tween France and England would take the place of the old 
jars, now that the passions of kings and ministers would no 
longer be allowed to involve nations in war. From Price 
and Priestley and Cartwright we advance to the Radical 
republicanism of Tom Paine, who would sweep away king 
and House of Lords as useless incumbrances, and who 
denounced, above all things, the views and the methods of 
moderate and constitutional reformers. The ‘ Rights of 
‘Man’ and the ‘ Age of Reason’ threw into the ranks of the 
opponents of all reform multitudes of moderate men who 
were scandalised by the anarchical and irreligious doctrines 
to which their author endeavoured to lead the people. 
Godwin’s direct influence with the lower classes was far less, 
for he appealed to a far narrower circle ; but however little 
his philosophical dissertations may have been read by the 
multitude, their tendency was universally recognised, and 
they helped to identify, in popular eyes, attacks upon the 
constitution with hostility to all religion. The earlier Radical 
writers, Cartwright and Jebb, Price and Priestley, were 
religious men, all of whom professed some form of Christianity, 
and a great change had come over Radical leadership when 
French revolutionary principles were upheld as worthy of 
British imitation. As Mr. Kent very truly says :~- 


‘The advocacy of Radicalism passed at this time out of the hands of 
the Dissenters—who, whatever else they did, never forgot that men in 
their terrestrial journeys require celestial charts—into the hands of 
the necessitarians and of the materialists. In consequence the 
Radicals never made the progress which they might otherwise have 
done; they never obtained a firm hold of the allegiance of the 
people as a whole, even when in times of distress and discontent the 
crisis favoured the reception of Radical ideas. As Coleridge said, “it 
was God’s mercy to our age that our Jacobins were infidels, and a 
scandal to all sober Christians. Had they been like the old Puritans 
they would have trodden Church and King to dust——at least for a 
time.” As it was, they alienated more persons by their crude atheism 
than they did by their political principles.’ * 


Thus Radicalism fell on its worst days in the years that 
followed the excesses of the French Revolution. Arbitrary 
almost despotic-—rule, due to the fears of the Government 
of the day, was warmly supported by Parliament, and it not 
infrequently happened that mob violence was on the same 


* The English Radicals, p. 151. 
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side as authority in the effort to hunt down all who were 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to favour the doctrines of 
anarchy. In short, the violence of the representatives of 
Radicalism had played, as it has often done, into the hands 
of the opponents of all reform. When the moderate section 
leave, or are drummed out of, the Liberal ranks, it is not 
always the advanced or the Radical party that gains by the 
removal of the supposed drag upon its reforming zeal. In 
the eyes of Paine the I’ovites were but a Whig clique striving 
for power and place. In short, Liberals and Radicals were 
fighting among themselves about the differences, and they 
were great, which divided them; while they refused to act 
upon that principle of give and take which in this country 
is essential to the carrying of reforms. Little wonder that 
in 1801, Fox should have written to Grey that till he saw 
the public had some dislike (indignation he could not look 
for) to absolute power, he saw no use in stating in the 
House of Commons the principles of liberty and justice. 
With the new century began the rise of the influence 
of ‘philosophical Radicalism’—the ‘utilitarianism’ of 
Bentham handed on to a later generation by James Mill, 
and brought in a modified form by his son, John Stuart 
Mill, into relation with the politics of our own day. It was 
from Priestley that Bentham first learned ‘the sacred truth’ 
that ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the 
‘ foundation of morals and legislation.” The great means 
towards securing the wise government of the people the early 
Utilitarians thought lay in establishing identity of interest 
between the governors andthe governed. Self-interest was the 
guide of men’s actions; hence democracy, or the government 
of all by all, was the only system under which the general 
interest could be safe against the private self-seeking of 
individuals or classes. Thus they favoured universal suffrage, 
protected by the ballot, and short parliaments; and they 
found no place in an ideal constitution for an aristocratic 
House of Lords. They were strongly individualist in feeling, 
and the socialistic leanings of a later generation of Radicals 
they would have vigorously repelled. Francis Place, the 
active organiser of the Radicals of Westminster, expressed 
the sentiments of the Utilitarians when he urged that ‘all 
‘ legislative interference must be pernicious. Men must be 
‘left by themselves to make their own bargains; the law 
‘ must compel the observance of contracts. There it should 
‘end.’ No restrictive laws should exist; and he held 
that even in the liquor traffic there should be absolute free 
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trade. There is much truth in Mr. Kent’s observation” 
that ‘ philosophical Radicalism was, in its general view of 
‘the organisation of society, antagonistic to the type of 
‘thought now vaguely called collectivism’ to which un- 
doubtedly much modern Radicalism leads. The Utilitarian 
gospel was not likely to captivate popular feeling with its 
hard mechanical methods of approaching the great problems 
of human well-being and government. Nevertheless, the 
Utilitarian philosophers greatly and usefully influenced 
their age, and by the fearlessness of their inquiries, and 
their determination to bring every institution to the test of 
utility, they prepared men’s minds for far-reaching reforms 
in many departments of the State. 

We need not follow Mr. Kent’s account of the Radicals of 
his ‘second period,’ which ended with the great Reform 
Bill. Amongst the thinkers and writers the Radicals 
numbered some of the greatest names of the day, but in 
active political life in and out of Parliament they played a 
far less influential part. Joseph Hume, Roebuck, Sir 
Francis Burdett, and John Cam Hobhouse in their several 
ways were no doubt exceedingly active in the House of 
Commons, but they did nothing to weld themselves, their 
Radical colleagues, and their supporters in the country into 
a political force. Burdett’s extravagant conduct must have 
often brought ridicule on their cause; as when in 1810 he 
met the order of the House of Commons for his commitment 
for breach of privilege in an article written for Cobbett’s 
‘Weekly Register’ by preparing to fortify his house in 
Piccadilly against the officers sent to arrest him. The 
soldiers having effected an entrance, it is narrated that Sir 
Francis was discovered reading ‘ Magna Charta’ in Latin to 
his son ! 

For a time the efforts necessary to carry the Reform Act 
of 1852 produced hearty co-operation between the Whig 
statesmen and the more responsible amongst the Radical 
leaders; but with such men as Orator Hunt, to whom 
agitation was the breath of life, it was impossible for 
practical reformers to work ; and the breach between some 
of the wilder extremists and the moderates became more 
violent than ever. Then, as always in England, the practical 
men carried the day, and the Whig Reform Bill received the 
vigorous support of the best of the working-men, not less 
than of the great bulk of the middle class. It may be noted 
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that the Radicals of Birmingham, under the leadership of 
Attwood, now became a real force in politics, the great city 
of the Midlands beginning to hold the place in the very van 
of Radicalism formerly occupied by Westminster and the 
City. Mr. Kent, commenting upon the period 1789-1832, 
points out that 


‘ the Radicals of the time of the Reform Act differed from those who 
gloried in the fall of the Bastille in some essential characteristics. 
The general philosophy of life, the Weltanschauung—to borrow an 
expression from the Germans—of the two were not the same. For 
whereas the former looked at political affairs from the point of view 
of the abstract rights of man, the latter regarded them from that of 
practical utility. Both theorised and both tended to democratise the 
country ; but the former gradually gave way before the latter. Of 
the older tradition, after Godwin had ceased to write on political 
philosophy, Shelley was the most conspicuous representative. Yet 
“ that beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain” cannot be taken seriously from the political point of 
view. His practical influence was as nothing compared with that of 
Bentham and James Mill, with their utilitarian materialism. This 
change in their outlook of life is the cardinal fact in this period of 
the history of the Radicals. The altered standpoint led, moreover, to 
some rearrangement of their practical demands. Their ultimate aim 
—the control of Parliament, that is to say, by pressure from without 
—remained the same; but, whereas formerly they asserted the exis- 
tence of some supposed innate and natural rights, and laboured to 
obtain their universal recognition, they subsequently put the claim to 
those rights into the background, and made the obtaining of better 
seeurities for good government the immediate goal of their desire.’ 
(P. 320.) 


With the passing of the Reform Act we arrive at Mr. 
Kent’s third and last period, reaching down to the present 
time. The very able Radicals who sat in the earlier Parlia- 
ments obtained far less influence than might have been 
expected. Hunt and Cobbett, though they both sat in the 
reformed House of Commons, soon passed from the stage; 
and the Radical party was represented by men like Sir 
Francis Burdett and Hobhouse, John Arthur Roebuck, 
Joseph Hume, Grote, Sir William Molesworth and Tom 
Duncombe, among whom there was certainly no lack of 
varied ability and energy for the accomplishment of great 
things. Burdett, however, was soon to become a Tory and 
Hobhouse a peer. Grote was a doctrinaire philosopher of a 
type that rarely acquires parliamentary weight. Joseph 
Hume, by his great persistence which wearied the House 
almost to distraction, undoubtedly as an individual did much 
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to diminish the abuses of our national finance. Roebuck, 
whose failings of temper prevented his cordial co-operation 
with others, quarrelled bitterly with Grote. Molesworth and 
Duncombe, in language of the utmost virulence, denounced 
the Whigs who had just accomplished such magnificent 
work, and whose goodwill it was absolutely necessary to 
conciliate if further progress were to be made in the path of 
reform. Indeed, the Act of 1832 would appear to have 
embittered the extreme Radicals against the Whig states- 
men. All attempts at hearty conciliation failed, in large 
measure on account of the impossibility of combining English 
Liberals with the followers of O’Connell. In short, there 
probably never was a time when Radicalism enjoyed less con- 
sideration or was less felt as a power in the State, than in 
the period preceding the Corn Law discussions and the rise 
of the ‘ Manchester School.’ 

Here, indeed, was a veritable new departure in the Radical 
party. With the older Radicals, and with Bentham and 
James Mill, the great object was to bring the whole consti- 
tution of the country into line with their political theory. 
Good government could only be obtained by building upon 
sound principles. Once adopt sound principles and a con- 
stitution based upon them, good and wise government for 
the benefit of the people would follow as a matter of course. 
With the new school of Radicalism it was quite different. 
Bright and Cobden were not political theorists, but ardent 
advocates of a practical reform which they contended would 
ameliorate the material condition of the people. It was 
because they were essentially practical that they were so 
successful. Their agitation killed that of the Chartists, who 
were never in any degree identified with the Radicals, 
though the leading Radicals in Parliament agreed with the 
main, if not with all ‘the points of the Charter,’ however little 
they may have approved Chartist methods. The new leaders 
had the firmest belief in political economy, and they argued 
out the whole question of Free Trade versus Protection on 
business principles. 'The commercial spirit, indeed, in which 
the whole of the Manchester School regarded national and 
political problems was a marked characteristic of the new 
Radicalism, and laid it open to the taunt that, in its eyes, 
England was but a2 large shop. The Manchester School 
undoubtedly exercised much influence in its day, yet in some 
respects it was out of sympathy with the generality of the 
people, and never therefore obtained any predominance over 
other elements in the Liberal party. Bright and Cobden were 
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personally and in habit of thought singularly unlike the 
stamp of Radical who in the days of the French Revolution, 
and subsequently, had represented the opinions of political 
extremists. Paine and Godwin, Bentham and James Mill, 
were sceptics, while the new leaders were eminently 
religious-minded men. They objected indeed on principle 
to what they considered the unjust privileges enjoyed by the 
National Church, and their following was, therefore, very 
largely drawn from amongst the Nonconformists, but no 
one could honestly question their zeal for the welfare of the 
Christian religion. 

‘Cobden from first to last was a staunch, though not a blind, ad- 
herent of the Anglican communion. Bright was a Quaker in every 
fibre of his being, whose political principles were based, it may be 
truly said, upon a firm foundation of earnest Christian morals. It was 
indeed upon grounds of religion and morality that Bright and Cobden, 
at the risk of being accused of cant, tried to justify themselves. A 
high seriousness indeed was theirs. Cobden said that he believed that 
a “ moral and even a religious spirit ” might be infused into the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation which *‘ the gross pocket question” had reduced to 
a somewhat sordid level, Bright was even more emphatic; he de- 
clared that there is no permanent greatness for a nation unless it be 
based upon morality ; he claimed that the political creed of his party 
was more advanced, and its political morality higher, than that of the 
remainder of the country; he averred that the great object of his life 
was ‘to square the policy of the country with the maxims of common 
sense and a plain morality.”’ (P. 378.) 


With all this there was associated much narrowness of 
view. The long struggle ending in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws had done a good deal to strengthen the dislike, not 
uncommon in men of their class, to the landed interest and 
the country gentry, of whom in truth they knew very little. 
Their blind hatred of what they considered the ‘ feudal 
‘ privileges ’ secured to the gentry, and the ‘ ecclesiastical 
‘ privileges ’ assured to the Church by the constitution and 
laws of the land, was hardly worthy of that ‘common 
‘sense’ which they professed to prize so highly. These 
‘ privileges,’ instead of being examined and criticised, were 
denounced in language of much vituperation; and the 
Manchester School had itself to thank for raising up a spirit 
of opposition to Radicalism scarcely less bitter than its own. 
On foreign questions and on questions of the relation of the 
colonies to the Mother-country, the Manchester leaders held 
doctrines which were never generally popular, and which 
were in distinct opposition to the views of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, who reflected far more truly 
than the Radicals the general sentiments of the Liberal 
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party. In foreign politics absolute non-intervention was at 
this time the Radical watchword; and as for the colonies, 
the sooner they shook themselves free from all connexion 
with the Mother-country the better. Mr. Kent is, we think, 
sometimes unduly severe in his criticism on the Radical 
party, and gives very scant recognition indeed to the 
immense services they have rendered to their country; but 
there is truth in his comments on the ‘bourgeois type’ of 
Radical statesmanship of a generation or two ago. 

‘The Radicals,’ he writes, ‘who held the field during the middle 
portion of the century were, to speak in general terms, well-inten- 
tioned Nonconformists, immersed in the business of the office or the 
mill, who thought that the main object of the statesman should be the 
discovery and establishment of the conditions of profitable trade, and 
so indirectly to raise the standard of existence among the masses of 
the people.’ 


However great the virtues of its leaders, he considers 
that the party as a whole was not inspired by ‘ great ideals 
‘ or elevating sentiments,’ and that, after all allowances are 
made, ‘the Manchester School will be rightly remembered 
‘ by posterity as being, ofall the types of Radicals, the one of 
‘the dullest imaginative power, of the narrowest mental 
* vision, and the least animated by high conceptions of the 
‘ future of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 

This is, we think, far too severe a criticism on men who, 
however ‘ narrow’ and ‘ unimaginative’ they may have been 
in some respects, held up before the people, in a way very 
few politicians have done, the identity of true policy with 
high morality, and a keen sense of right and wrong between 
citizen and citizen and nation and nation. When 
complaint is made that the Manchester party was a party 
wanting the inspiration of a high ideal, let it be remembered 
that with them a wise or a foolish policy was never so much 
a question of expediency or inexpediency as a question of 
absolute right or wrong; and let us recognise that teaching 
such as this raises the whole tone of political controversy, 
and is itself an attempt to lead the nation to a higher 
‘ideal’ than has sometimes been involved in the pursuit of 
a policy of more glittering and popular attractiveness. 

Bright and Cobden of course agreed with the historic 
Radical party in desiring a very wide extension of the 
franchise, though, unlike their predecessors, they desired it 
for practical reasons, not as a consequence of their accept- 
ance of some doctrine of abstract right. They believed in 
the ballot as a necessary protection to the voter; they 
would have preferred shorter parliaments; but, strong men 
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as they were, they would listen to no ‘ delegate theory,’ 
which would make it the duty of a representative to oppose 
in Parliament his own honest convictions. They were 
strong ‘ individualists,’ and held that, as a general rule, 
men’s own interests could be better looked after by them- 
selves than by the constant interference ofa well-intentioned 
paternal government. They did much to popularise politics ; 
that is, by constant public speaking to bring before the 
people that they themselves, and not merely” Parliament, 
were directly concerned in good government and wise 
policy, setting in this respect an exampie which all states- 
men nowadays necessarily follow. As Mr. Kent puts it: 
‘The Manchester Radicals familiarised the people with the 
‘habits and the instruments upon which self-government 
‘must ultimately rest. To have done this was the great 
‘ merit of the Manchester School, and in the general history 
‘ of Radicalism this is a fact of great importance.’ 

Radicalism of the present day is certainly marked by 
very different traits from those which specially characterised 
it half a century ago. The objects of Bright and Cobden 
have been largely accomplished. Absolute free trade, the 
establishment of a very wide suffrage protected by the 
ballot, and a sweeping redistribution of seats, have long 
been wou, and many of those ‘privileges’ of classes and 
institutions against which they warred have been swept 
away. But how about their ‘ideals’? Are the Radicals of 
to-day inspired by the beliefs and hopes that animated their 
fathers and grandfathers? Is ‘liberty’ according to John 
Stuart Mill, the freedom of the individual from government 
regulation as it seemed good in the eyes of John Bright, 
deemed precious by the leaders of democracy at the end of 
the nineteenth century? ‘ Laissez-faire’ has long since 
ceased to be attractive to ‘advanced’ politicians, and 
socialistic dreams no longer repel our latter-day Radicals. 
Democracy having in fact got control over government, it 
not unnaturally is much more inclined to believe in the 
benelits of all-pervading government regulation than in the 
days when the governors of the nation belonged to a limited 
class to whom the Radicals imputed interests distinct from, 
and often adverse to, those of the governed. ‘The new 
Radicals, having succeeded in crowning democracy as their 
king, view without jealousy the strong and even arbitrary 
rule of their new monarch. 

If there has been this fundamental change in Radical 
ideas as to the true functions of government in matters of 
domestic politics, the change has been no less marked in 
their way of regarding the foreign and colonial interests of 
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the nation. ‘The very idea of large armies and powerful 
fleets was hateful to politicians of the Manchester School. 
They disbelieved altogether in the necessity of war, in the 
dangers of possible attack by rival or hostile nations, and 
they regarded the maintenance of the army as a sort of huge 
aristocratic job by which salaries were found for the younger 
sons of a selfish land-owning gentry. In all this they 
differed widely from the general sense of the people. Whilst 
Radicals were preaching the doctrines of peace at any price, 
the Volunteer movement was converting hundreds of thou- 
sands of peaceful citizens into a powerful army of national 
defence. The more extended the suffrage, the more deter- 
mined has the nation shown itself to provide, at any cost 
which may be necessary, naval and military establishments 
on ascale previously undreamed of in times of peace; and 
during recent years it would be difficult to point to any 
Radical of mark who has lifted a finger in the cause of the 
reduction of armaments, or the retrenchment of our gigantic 
military expenditure. 

There has been no less change in the sentiments with 
which the modern Radical regards the Colonial Empire. 
The conception of a ‘Greater Britain,’ an expression made 
common first of all, we think, by Sir Charles Dilke—a true 
Radical of the new type—has taken possession of the minds 
of Englishmen, the idea of a great and world-wide and ever- 
expanding empire, of which the United Kingdom is the 
heart, owning allegiance to one throne and one flag. Lord 
Rosebery raises the ery of ‘ Liberal Imperialism,’ whatever 
precisely that may mean, and there is hardly a prominent 
Liberal or Radical in the country who raises a protest 
against it. 

Mr. Kent disputes the claims made by the Radical party 
to arrogate to itself all credit for reforms and improvements 
due to the changed circumstances of the time, and the on- 
ward march of democracy. All parties, he declares, have 
had their share in shaping the system of government which 
now prevails. And this is so far true; inasmuch as it would 
have been clearly impossible for a party which never num- 
bered more than a small minority in Parliament and in the 
country to give legislative effect to its aspirations without 
the co- operation of other parties in the State. It is true also 
that the Radicals never had a monopoly of the cause of 
parliamentary reform. Reform Acts have been passed by 
Whig governments and Tory governments, and from the 
middle of last century onwards distinguished statesmen, who 
were very far indeed from being Radicals, are known to have 
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advocated very wide changes in popularising the electoral 
system of the House of Commons. Yet it would be mon- 
strously unfair to deny that in the fierce early struggles 
against the stolid resistance to all change as likely to destroy 
the constitution and produce anarchy, the Radicals bore 
the burden and heat of the day. They did more ‘than sow 
‘the seeds from which posterity has reaped the crops.’ 
They brought popular opinions, perhaps sometimes popular 
prejudice and popular passion, to bear; and so gave to the 
reformers the power necessary to achieve their ends. 
With regard to the great battle of ree Trade versus Protec- 
tion, can it be really said with truth that Sir Robert Peel 
in a single session did as much for the cause that ultimately 
won as did Messrs. Bright and Cobden in ten years? Sir 
Robert Peel himself, with a truer sense, recognised that the 
real conqueror in that great battle was not himself, but 
Richard Cobden. So with Reform it seems to us impossible 
to hold with Mr. Kent ‘ that from the strict and narrow point 
‘ of view, the purpose of the Radicals has failed, and still in its 
‘ main points awaits fulfilment.’ Short parliaments, pledged 
representatives, the reform or abolition of the House of 
Lords, universal suffrage, the payment of members. True 
that, strictly speaking, these particular changes have not 
been effected ; but surely something very like complete satis- 
faction has been given to the spirit in which these Radical 
claims were advanced. We have not got triennial parlia- 
ments, but we have reached a state of affairs where it is 
most improbable that a House of Commons will last longer 
than three years, unless it has very clearly behind it the 
support of the country. Members ave virtually pledged to 
their constituents on all questions of great public interest. 
If we have not got manhood suffrage, we have gone a very 
long way towards it. The House of Lords has not been 
touched by the legislative reformer; but it now interprets 
its own functions as those principally of revision and cor- 
rection of measures coming from the other House, and of 
delaying or rejecting fundamental measures which have not 
been approved by the people. This is not the theory which 
was held or acted upon by the House of Lords in the days 
of Lord Lyndhurst following the great Reform Act. More 
und more has the whole power of the State centred in the 
House of Commons. More and more have we approached, 
and are we still approaching,*the extreme Radical ideal 
as the basis of that House, manhood suffrage and equal 
electoral districts. When we hear of the old Radical attacks 
upon ‘ privilege,’ we ask ourselves, What ‘ privileges’ are 
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now left? Bright and Cobden, indeed, bitterly resented 
the ‘feudal privileges’ of the country gentry. Have the 
latter now any privileges beyond those of the dwellers in 
towns? Democratic principles of government, such as were 
dear to former Radicals, and to Radicals alone, are now 
accepted by all parties as the only possible foundation in a 
democratic age for national or local government. No wise 
political reformers probably ever expected in every detail 
quite to realise their ideals, but surely it would be difficult 
to imagine a much more complete triumph of the Radical 
hopes of a generation or two ago in the direction of demo- 
cratic government than the present age has witnessed. 

On the other hand, whilst Mr. Kent holds that the ‘ Radical 
‘ purpose’ has failed, he thinks that, owing to the general 
democratisation of affairs, the Radicals have captured and 
absorbed the Liberal party. We should say, rather, that 
what used to be considered Radical ideas in matters of 
domestic government have gone far to capture both parties, 
Liberal and Conservative alike. The truth is that the effect 
of the successive Reform Acts and of other changes that have 
been made in our system of government has rendered the 
old division of parties entirely obsolete. No party could 
nowadays entrench itself behind privilege; all parties now 
seek power from the same source--that is, the general 
approval of the people. It may be at present that Radicals 
are more ready than Conservatives to interfere by legislation 
and by Government regulation in matters once left to 
individual discretion. ‘To limit the hours of labour by Act 
of Parliament has been inade, we believe, ‘a plank’ in some 
of the Radical programmes ; but it must be remembered that 
the early Factory Acts were passed by Conservatives, and 
their extension is almost as likely to be undertaken by one 
party as by the other. The comment that the old Radicals 
were possessed by a strong faith in the principles they 
avowed, and by a spirit of optimism as to the blessed effects 
which their adoption would produce- + They knew exactly 
‘what they wanted, and knowing it, they pursued it with 
* unconquerable zeal ’—is a true one, and indicates another 
wide difference between them and their successors. 

‘The new Radicals are not agreed whether they wish for Home 
Rule all round or Home Rule for Ireland only; it is, indeed, by no 
means certain whether it has been abandoned altogether or only for a 
time. They are not agreed whether they wish to end the House of 
Lords or only to amend it; whether they wish to strengthen it or 
weaken it; whether they desire two legislative chambers or only one. 
. . . They insist on the principle of one man one vote; but of that of 
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one vote one value, which a fair system of redistribution would 
involve, they will not hear a word. So, too, with regard to the new 
Imperialist idea; for, while some clamour for foreign intervention, a 
remnant still keep the ancient faith ; but whether the former are pre- 
pared to find the necessary means by increased armament is not so 
very certain, This is not statesmanship, but what Junius would have 
called “the ominous oscillation of a pendulum.” ’ 


Substantially the programme of the old Radicals has been 
very largely accomplished, and many of the principles which 
distinguished them from other political parties have now 
become common ground. The present condition of the 
Radical party is one of transition, or perhaps it would be 
more true to say that the condition of political parties 
generally is one of transition; for the dividing lines which 
separate Unionists from Home Rulers, and Conservatives 
from Liberals and Radicals, are singularly ill defined. 
Liberals hardly any longer profess a desire to establish a 
National Parliament and Executive in Ireland; and it is 
not on such lines as these that the leading men amongst 
them hope to reconstruct the party. Mr. Kent’s book is 
however mainly concerned with the history of the Radicals, 
not with an attempt to examine the condition of existing 
party divisions. Perhaps one of the most striking facts in 
the history of our parliamentary institutions is the fidelity 
with which, on the whole, Parliament has always represented 
the national feeling. However imperfect the machinery, 
even with a system of representation that seemed to make a 
mockery of popular election, a strong wave of national feeling 
always and quickly made itself felt in the House of Com- 
mons. The admission from time to time of new classes to 
the franchise, and the widest measures of redistribution, 
have never brought about any breach of continuity in 
our history. The reforms have never happily so operated 
as to confirm the fears of those who opposed them, whilst, 
on the other hand, beneficial though they have been they 
hardly realised the sanguine expectations of reformers who 
dreamed that at last Utopia was at hand. 

Mr. Kent’s volume is full of interest. He has given us a 
valuable sketch of the remarkable personalities who in 
thought or in action have led the democratic advances of our 
age. He has undoubtedly his partialities; but he has en- 
deavoured to discuss his subject apart from prejudice, and 
the result is a book from which readers cannot fail to 
acquire a better understanding of the causes which have 
brought about our present constitutional system. 
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Art. XL—1. The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Adminis- 
tration, 1876 to 1880. Compiled from Letters and Official 
Papers. By Lady Berry Batrour. London: 1899, 

2. The Making of a Frontier. By Colonel ALGERNoN 
Duranp, C.B., C.LE. London: 1899. 

3. Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley, 1835-1881. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Witniam Butier, K.C.B. London: 
1899. 

4. The Second Afghan Wav, 1878-79-80. By Colonel H. B. 
Hanna. Vol. [. London: 1899. 

5. Indian Problems: 1. Can Russia Invade India? 2. India’s 
Scientific Frontier. 3. Backwards or Forwards. By Colonel 
H. B. Hanna. London. 


\ HATEVER may be the ultimate verdict of history upon 

Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, there can be no 
doubt as to the charm and grace of the volume in which 
Lady Betty Balfour has laid before the world the vindication 
from his own papers, practically by himself, of her father’s 
much-assailed government of India. For our own part we 
are altogether of opinion that, at least from a military point 
of view, and probably from a political, Colonel Hanna is 
right when he says— 

‘No! there is only one way of helping Afghanistan without arousing 
her jealousy, and probably in the end justifying her suspicions, and 
that isto tell Russia that we intend to regard any act of aggression 
committed against the territory of our ally as an act of hostility 
directed against ourselves, and to avenge it by attacking her in her only 
vulnerable points—her sea-board, her commerce, and her fleet.’ 
(‘ Backwards or Forwards,’ p. 119.) 

We agree with Colonel Durand when he says 

‘Every point of possible attack gained is to her (Russia’s) advan- 
tage, and every man of ours who can be kept locked up in India, or 
guarding its frontier, when the battle of Armageddon does come, must 
be withdrawn from the real chessboard, wherever that may be. That 
to my mind is the crucial point’ (p. 3). 


Since Colonel Hanna wrote Russia has in various ways 
exposed herself to our attacks at new points. The present 
war in South Africa, despite many of the checks which 
have attended it, is a demonstration greater than we have 
ever made before, and far greater than any other country 
has ever made of power for acting by virtue of navy and 
mercantile marine with a large army at an immense distance 
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from home. When it is remembered that Russia, though 
her land frontier actually marches with that of China for 
more than two thousand miles, and though she would have 
met with no resistance had she chosen to move her garrison 
and her guns by land to Port Arthur, was yet obliged, by 
the inexorable conditions involved in the difficulties of land 
transport, to send to that distant shore every man and every 
gun that she required by sea under the guns of our fleet, 
her ‘sea-board’ is an expression that requires considerable 
expansion in order that its importance may be realised. The 
‘ battle of Armageddon’ can only in our judgement be fought 
with advantage to Great Britain in places where, as Mr. 
Kinglake used to put it, ‘land and sea do much intertwine.’ 
Therefore our positive conviction is, like that of Colonel 
Darand, that all Indian frontier policy must be judged from 
the point of view which he has so well expressed. It cannot 
be a question of the facilities which it presents to us for 
aggressive action against Russia, but only of the defensive 
security of our own frontier, of the smallest number of men 
that can be used for that defensive purpose, and of economy 
for the finances of India. By those standards, and by those 
alone, these questions can be safely judged, and that being 
our own point of view, it is only fair that we should state it 
at the outset, in order that we may not pretend to be im- 
partial judges of the chief incidents of Lord Lytton’s frontier 
administration. 

Far more strongly, nevertheless, do we share Colonel 
Durand’s feelings when he writes 

‘Tam no believer in catchwords, though they are useful as terms 
of abuse. The “ Forward Policy ” and that of “ Masterly Inactivity ’ 
have been wrangled over quite sufficiently. No sensible man nails 
either colour to his mast. Circumstances, and the races you have to 
deal with, decide cases.’ [For instance,| ‘ Successive Cabinets in Eng- 
land, Conservative and Radical, agreed with the Government of India, 
that. in the case of the Gilgit frontier certain steps were necessary, and 
the steps were taken.’ (‘The Making of a Frontier,’ p. 3.) 

There is a well-known story of a man and his wife who 
had had a quarrel about some question connected with a 
pair of scissors. It had reached a point of savagery at which 
he threw her into the water and threatened to drown her if 
she did not cease to throw at him the word ‘ scissors.’ As 
fast as she came up to the surface she repeated the word, 
and he thereupon pushed her under. At last, when she 
was dying and could not speak, she put up the fingers of 
her right hand in the shape of a pair of scissors and sank 
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clipping them. There seems to us to be a large element of 
‘ scissors’ in much of the discussion between the two great 
schools of Indian policy. It does not appear nearly so often 
in the admirable and powerful papers that have been left by 
the great statesmen and soldiers who on both sides have 
contributed their share to the discussion of a singularly 
difficult and complex problem. It is rampant—so far as 
we have observed equally rampant—-on both sides among 
the followers. None of them seem to be able to imagine 
that to be possible which Mr. Chamberlain recently asked 
his Dublin audience to believe, that a man should differ 
from them in opinion and yet be neither a knave nor a fool. 
Yet it seems to us that there never was a controversy in 
which the mere names of those who took part in it would 
give pause in his abuse to any man who did not look upon 
himself as infallible, no matter how strong might be his 
personal convictions. On the one side we have, in different 
degrees perhaps, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Charles Napier, 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Richard Temple, 
Sir Henry Norman, Sir Lepel Grittin, Lord Sandhurst, Sir 
Henry Durand, Sir West Ridgeway, Sir Edward Hamley, 
Lord Nortbbrook, Lord Cromer ; on the other side Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Bartle Frere, Jacob and Green, Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Beaconsfield, not to mention Lord Lytton himself, 
as being in some sort under accusation—though we are much 
mistaken if this volume does not, as an able administrator 
and a writer of statesmanlike papers, raise him much higher 
in the estimate of his countrymen than he has hitherto stood 
—and Sir George Colley, whose memory, despite the disasters 
which attended his gallant end, has by the care of his recent 
biographer been placed on a pedestal of honour such as all 
those who really knew him have always erected for it, and 
certainly raised above the sneers of those who judged him 
only on imperfect information. Among these we regret to 
observe that Colonel Hanna is to be reckoned. 

In both of those lists there are men from whom one would 
not willingly differ, and some in each of whom, if they were 
not balanced by the other, we should be almost inclined to 
say that one would rather be wrong with them than right 
with most others. We cannot therefore be too grateful to 
Lady Betty and the able men who have assisted her that they 
have raised this volume far above the region of vulgar contro- 
versy, and by the fairness and impartiality with which they 
have stated the views of those from whom they differed have 
set a model which we very much regret to find has been not 
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always followed by some reviewers of her volume, with whom 
on the broader lines we are much more inclined to agree than 
we are with Lord Lytton himself. The following passage 
will give a fair specimen of what we mean :—- 

‘ All schools of Frontier Policy are alike agreed that Russian in- 
fluence should be excluded from Afghanistan at any cost. Lord 
Lawrence never doubted this. In amemorandum, dated November 25, 
1868, he said: “ No one, of course, can deny that the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia is a matter which may gravely affect the 
interests of England in India. No person can doubt that the 
approach of Russia towards our North-West Frontier in India may 
involve us in great difliculties, and, this being the case, it will be a 
wise and prudent policy to endeavour to maintain a thoroughly 
friendly Power between India and the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia. Nevertheless, it appears to me clear that it is quite outof our 
power toreckon with any degree of certainty on the attainment of 
this desirable end.” ‘' And,” he added, “I feel no shadow ofa doubt 
that, if a formidable invasion of India from the West were imminent, 
the Afghans en masse, from the Amir of the day to the domestic slave 
of the household, would readily join it.” ’ 


‘These were the views expressed by Lord Lawrence in 
1868, when the only danger apprehended was the establish- 
ment of Russian influence in Afghanistan by forcible means, 
and when the public presence of the Russian at Kabul, not 
as the foe, but as the avowed friend and ally of the Amir, 
was a danger wholly unforeseen. Nor did Lord Lawrence 
counsel passive acquiescence in such a situation when it 
actually occurred. What he contended in 1878 was, that 
* Russia rather than Sher Ali should have been called by us 
‘to account. And in this he was consistent; for what he 
‘had advised in 1868 was, that Russia should be plainly 
‘told “that an advance towards India beyond a certain 
‘point would entail upon her war with England in every 
** nart of the world.” ’ * 

That, we submit, is not ‘ Masterly Inactivity ’ in the sense 
in which it is often attributed to Lord Lawrence both by 
friends and foes. It is surprising how the use of catch- 
words and the mental attitude of ‘ Scissors !—there!’ tends 
by a gradual but sure process to divert parties using them 
completely from the ideas and thoughts of the chiefs from 
whom they originally received them. Meantime whilst they 
are snapping at one another the question is settled. As it 
was put in an article in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ Jan- 
uary 5, 1898 :—‘ For good or for evil we have abandoned the 


‘ 
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* ¢Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration,’ pp. 8—9. 
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‘ Lawrence policy on the frontier, and adopted another policy, 
‘all of us alike, whatever our political creed,’ except, we ma 
add to that, ‘Colonel Hanna, faithful alone among the faith- 
‘less found.’ 

Treated as Lady Betty has thus treated it, this monograph 
becomes not merely a most interesting piece of biography 
or a study of an important period of Indian history, but a 
very necessary element in judging now and always of the 
considerations which affect the future of our Indian policy. 
Properly speaking, it ought to be read in conjunction with 
the great papers which have been written on the other side. 
As these are not conveniently accessible for most people, we 
would commend as a corrective all the volumes which we 
have placed at the head of our list from which a fair judge- 
ment may be formed of the principal points raised by the 
soldiers and statesmen who were of another school. We 
only regret in Colonel Hanna’s volumes, valuable and 
important as they are, that there is in them a little too 
much of the sound of ‘scissors,’ as used by the drowning 
wife. Nor, though his thesis, as we have set it forth in the 
extract we made at the beginning of this article, is one that 
has our entire sympathy, are we prepared to think that no 
mistakes were made and no responsibility was incurred in 
changing the friendly sentiments of Sher Ali, the Amir of 
Kabul, into bitter hostility by the time of the second Afghan 
war, by those whose policy was opposed to that of Lord 
Lytton. Colonel Hanna himself, in fact, admits almost 
as much, though he would probably say that it was due 
rather to a failure to carry out Lord Lawrence’s policy 
in its integrity than to the original policy, had it been 
consistently applied. There is practically almost entire 
agreement between Lord Lytton’s view of the situation as 
he took it over and that of his fiercest opponent. Colonel 
Hanna says, ‘With his father’s kingdom, Sher Ali had 
‘inherited his father’s desire to have the British Govern- 
‘ment for a friend and ally.’* He himself attributes the 
fact that by the time Lord Lytton arrived in India Sher 
Ali had become bitterly alienated to 

1, What is known as the ‘ Seistan award ’—that is to say, 
the award we made between the rival claims to territory of 
Afghanistan and Persia, which, being in the nature of a 
compromise, satisfied neither, but made the Amir fiercely 
indignant because he had expected to be favoured by us. 


* «The Second Afghan War,’ p. 13, 
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2. Lord Northbrook’s protest against Sher Ali’s 
treacherous treatment of his rebellious son, who had come to 
him under a safe-conduct and had been then thrown by him 
into prison. This Sher Ali regarded as a breach of our 
pledges not to interfere in the internal affairs of his 
kingdom, and, as even going beyond this, as almost lifting 
the sacred Purdah, because it was interfering in a purely 
family affair. 

3. The sense of want of security against the Russians 
produced by the vague promises given him by both Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbrook. 

The expansion from this statement of the facts is not 
great if we pass to Lady Betty’s summary of her father’s 
case. After describing the other instances in which Sher 
Ali seemed to him, as practically to Colonel Hanna, to have 
been at least unfortunately handled, she goes on to describe 
how Sher Ali, becoming seriously alarmed as to the Russian 
progress towards his dominions, and as to the Russian 
messages of doubtful import that he was continually 
receiving from General Kaufmann, proposing to establish a 
regular communication with Kabul, ‘ oblivious of the fact,’ 
as the Amir put it, ‘ that Khiva and Bokhara intervened,’ ap- 
pealed in 1872 for assistance and instruction to the Indian 
Government. He was then told by Lord Northbrook to thank 
General Kaufmann for his message. Lord Northbrook 
expressed his own conviction that Russia would carry out 
her pledge, recently given to Lord Clarendon, that she 
regarded Afghanistan ‘as completely outside the sphere of 
‘ Russian influence.’ Lord Northbrook yet again refused to 
interfere, and the then acting Governor-General, thus 
encouraged, wrote, ‘I entertain the hope that the high 
‘ Governor-General will not refuse your request, and that he 
‘will represent to H.M. the Emperor your endeavour to 
‘ become worthy of the grace of my august Master.’ * 

‘ At the close of that year (1873) the Amir’s disregarded apprehen- 
sions had been justified by the Russian conquest of Khiva. From the 
Governor-General of British India, to whom he had so recently 
confided those apprehensions, he received no communication whatever 
on that rapid realisation of them which closely concerned his interests 
and deeply aifected his feelings, But from the Governor-General of 
Russian Turkestan he received a long communication, frankly recog- 
nising in the fall of Khiva an event which his Highness could not 
reasonably be expected to regard with indifference. Sher Ali did not 
consult the Viceroy about his reply to General Kaufmann. And this 


* Lord Lytton, p. 11. 
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was only natural, For he must have clearly gathered, first from the 
language, and then from the silence of the Viceroy, that on this matter 
the views and feelings of the British Government were altogether 
different from his own. But it was immediately after Sher Ali’s 
receipt of General Kaufmann’s communication about Khiva that the 
first significant change occurred in the tone of his own communications 
with the Viceroy. Till then no Amir of Kabul had ever ventured to 
address the Viceroy of India in letters not written in the Amir’s own 
name, and bearing the Amir’s own signature. Disregarding this 
estabiished etiquette, Sher Ali now, for the first time, addressed the 
Viceroy indirectly, through one of the Afghan Ministers, in a form for 
which there was absolutely no precedent. While Sher Ali was thus 
beginning to display his estrangement from the Government of India, 
these are the terms in which he was addressed by the Government of 
Russian Turkestan, in the spring of 1873 : 

‘*T hope,” writes the Russian authority at Tashkend, “that after 
your death Sirdar Abdullah Jan will follow your example, and make 
himself an ally and friend of the Emperor ’’—the ally and friend, 
that is, of a Power pledged to treat Afghanistan asa State entirely 
beyond the sphere of its influence. This letter was quickly followed 
by another from General Kaufmann himself on the same subject. “I 
hope,” writes the Russian Governor-General, “ that the chain of friend- 
ship now existing between Russia and Afghanistan will in future 
increase and become firm, owing to the recent alliance between the 
Emperor of Russia and the Queen of England;” and he adds: “I 
doubt not that this alliance of the two Powers will be an omen for 
those countries which are under the protection of the Emperor of 
Russia and the Queen of England.” 

‘While appreciating the skill with which a matrimonial alliance 
between two reigning houses is here represented as a political alliance 
between two empires, and the significant anxiety of the writer to 
convey assurances whicli would have come more naturally from the 
Viceroy of India, European readers might not be disposed to attach to 
the phraseology of this letter any special importance. But Asiatics 
are accustomed to weigh such utterances with scrupulous attention ; 
and its native agent at Kabul reported to the Government of India 
that on the receipt of this letter the Kabul Durbar observed: “The 
Russian Government has now made itself’ partner in the protection of 
Afghanistan.” ’ (‘Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration,’ pp. 11-13.) 


That sequence of events, then, up to the time of Lord 
Lytton’s arrival in India appears to be agreed upon on both 
sides. The question is as to its significance, as to the extent 
to which it had already determined Sher Ali, or was about 
to determine him, to throw in his lot with Russia and 
distinctly to join with her against us. It was a question on 
which the facts were likely to produce a different impression 
on public opinion in England and Scotland on the one hand, 
gnd on the other both on the native mind in India and on 
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those Englishmen who were familiar with it. From that 
point of view a story which has been told of General 
Nicholson during the Mutiny has always seemed to us of 
peculiar significance. It is thus recorded in Lord Roberts’s 
‘Forty-one Years in India.’ 

Nicholson had arrived with his force at Jullundar, where 
Major Lake, the commissioner, had accepted the offer of the 
Raja of Kapurthala to garrison the place with his own 
troops, in view of the fact that the British troops had been 
ordered on to Delhi. The native garrison 


‘evidently thought the British soldiers had gone never to return, and 
swaggered about in swash-buckler fashion, as only natives who think 
they have the upper hand can swagger. . . . In order to pay a com- 
pliment to the officers and principal men with the Kapurthala troops, 
Lake asked Nicholson to meet him at his house. I was present on 
the occasion, and was witness of rather a curious scene, illustrative 
alike of Nicholson and native character. 

‘ At the close of the ceremony General Mehtab Sing, a near relation 
of the Raja’s, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the Durbar, 
was walking out of the room, when I observed Nicholson stalk to the 
door, put himself in front of Mehtab Sing, waving him back with an 
authoritative air, preventing him from leaving the room. The rest of 
the company then passed out, and when they had gone Nicholson said 
to Lake, ‘ Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has shoeson?” (No 
native in native dress keeps his shoes on when he enters a room, un- 
less he intends disrespect. ) 

‘Lake replied that he had noticed the fact, but tried to excuse it. 
Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said: ‘‘ There is no 
possible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab Sing 
knows perfectly well that he would not venture to step on his own 
father’s carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because he thinks we are not in a position to 
resent the insult, and that he can treat us as he would not have dared 
to do a month ago.” Mehtab Sing looked extremely foolish, and 
stammered some kind of apology. But Nicholson was not to be 
appeased, and continued: “If 1 were the last Englishman left in 
Jullundar, you” (addressing Mehtab Sing) “ should not come into my 
room with your shoes on.’ Then politely turning to Lake, he 
added, ‘‘1 hope the Commissioner will now allow me to order you to 
take your shoes off and carry them out in your hands, so that your 
followers may witness your discomfiture.” Mehtab Sing, completely 
cowed, meekly did as he was told. . . . Five or six years after this 
occurrence I was one of a pig-sticking party at Kapurthala given by 
the Raja. . . . The Raja then asked me if I knew Nicholson. On 
my telling him I had been his staff officer, and with him at the Durbar 
at Lake Sahib’s house, the Raja laughed heartily and said: “Oh! 
then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out of the room with his 
shoes in his hand? We often chaff him about that little affgir, and 
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tell him that he richly deserved the treatment he received from the 
great Nicholson Sahib.”’ (Lord Roberts’s ‘ Forty-one Years in India.’ ) 

Now imagine the effect on public opinion in Europe if it 
had happened that Saxony before her absorption in Germany 
had lent to Austria a contingent, and that a comparatively 
junior Austrian officer at some commander-in-chief’s levee 
had gone up to the Saxon commander, covered him with 
opprobrium, made him take off his shoes, and asked him 
how he dared to appear in that way in a room with the 
commander-in-chief. Imagine further that a few years 
later, when peace had been restored, the King of Saxony 
should chuckle over the incident and declare that his own 
commander had been rightly served. We only present the 
analogy in order to suggest that in point of equity and of 
that final verdict of history which can be arrived at only 
when the passions of the passing hour have subsided and 
when party cries are hushed, a popular audience in Britain 
is not the most adequate court of appeal before which to 
establish the principle of the chose juvgée in regard to 
Indian transactions when they come before it. We have our 
own differences of opinion with Lord Lytton and his 
advisers, but the tone which we have seen adopted on this 
subject in some quarters, where we should have expected 
better things, commends itself neither to our taste nor 
judgement. The exquisite and powerful diction of many, if 
not all, of Lord Lytton’s despatches was at least a thing 
that ought to have been recognised and appreciated by 
those who most disagreed with him. It is at least a fresh 
proof of the beauty of language which is so frequently to be 
found in the prose of poets. Nor can we see that in 
statesmanlike grasp of the question, despite certain very 
important points which seem to us to have been ignored, the 
despatches lose because of the masterly English in which 
they are expressed. For the purposes of the excited hour it 
may have been convenient to treat the Governor-General as a 
moon-struck poetaster. We do not think that that will be the 
verdict of history upon this volume. Nor are we more ready to 
believe in the imputation of motives in which Colonel Hanna 
has indulged. These are the fancies of disordered brains. 
It appears to us certain, and we write after seeing various 
private documents which we have not placed upon our list, 
that Lord Lytton and his most confidential friend, Sir 
George Colley, left England firmly set upon maintaining 
peace if it were possible with the Amir, firmly convinced 
that he had been badly handled in the past, and anxiously 
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resolved if possible to compensate him as far as they could 
for what seemed to them the mistakes of the past. They 
do not seem to us to have ever grasped the true underlying 
thought of Lord Lawrence’s policy. Curiously enough, you 
may search in vain through all their correspondence to 
discover a hint that they ever regarded India from the point 
of view of a great dependency of the British empire which 
could never by any possibility have to go to war with Russia 
on her own account, without involving the whole of both 
empires in the contest, so that the question at bottom 
always is, in that event, not where can India strike the 
most decisive blows, but where can the empire as a whole 
best strike them. They apply to India alone the sound 
strategic principle that no purely defensive war can ever be 
anything but disastrous. They ignore the equally sound 
strategic principle, sound alike on the smaller scale of a 
campaign and on the larger one of empire, that you should 
maintain a defensive attitude on that part of the theatre 
of war which will oblige your enemy to make slow 
progress and get few advantages whilst you are bleeding 
him to death elsewhere. They seem certainly to have 
had a considerable fear of what a few Russian cruisers 
might do to our commerce. They seem never to have taken 
into account what the true sea power of Great Britain is, 
when she chooses that it shall be worthy of her. Absolutely 
and literally it is never so much as once alluded to. Certainly 
in those days Captain Mahan’s wonderful volumes had not 
roused England to know her strength and to put on her 
armour, but there were Englishmen who had realised it 
before then. One man at least was three times offered the 
commander-in-chiefship in India, and though once the offer 
was blocked half-way, twice when it reached him it was 
refused by him, largely at least because he believed that, if 
the struggle with Russia was ever to come, it was not in 
India that the aggressive war should be waged. It is to us 
an incomprehensible thing that so much power and so much 
ability as is here shown should have been accompanied with 
such an incredible incapacity for appreciating an opponent’s 
point of view. That, for them, was buried under a catch- 
word ‘ Masterly Inactivity.’ Yet the words which Lady 
Betty has herself quoted from Lord Lawrence are surely 
plain enough to read. Herat may not be, as on both sides 
there are those that assert and those that deny that it is, 
‘the gateway of India,’ but again it is phrases with which 
we are struggling. Sir George Colley, who, quite as strongly 
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as Sir Henry Durand,* repudiated the phrase, afterwards 
recognised that both Merv and*Herat, when developed, 
become an advanced base for Russia, which indefinitely 
relieve her of the difficulties of her previous position. 
Herat is not now at all a country of many resources, but 
it may easily be made so. Lord Lawrence felt this as 
strongly as anyone. He would have saved Herat and 
Afghanistan, whether united or separate, by making inter- 
ference with either of them a casus belli. Under those 
circumstances, looking back from a merely military point 
of view, it seems to us that the Indus, with complete 
command of both banks and the desert covering large part 
of its extent, was a safer and better frontier than any we 
now have or are likely to have. We fully agree that a 
frontier stretched along the foot of the hills was not a good 
one. Nevertheless it is impossible to accept Lord Lytton’s 
or rather, doubtless, Sir George Colley’s analogy from 
Napoleon’s campaigns inthe Alps. In the first place, you 
might as well draw analogies from the Alps to the Himalayas 
or the Hindoo Kush as from the Rhine to the Channel. The 
Rhine or the Danube have no doubt been forced again and 
again; the Channel—except because of the laches or personal 
squabbles of its defenders, at all events since the days of 
Harold, when all the inland conditions were different—never. 
Secondiy, it needs something more tian this loose statement 
about Napoleon’s campaigns to justify the expression. In 
his first great campaign in Italy, he passed the Alps at a 
point where they practically disappear. During the succes- 
sive campaigns which followed in that year he most 
brilliantly demonstrated the advantages of a defensive 
force acting behind a mountain frontier by defeating army 
after army as it debouched from mountains. In the 
campaign in which he crossed by the St. Bernard he struck 
completely in rear of the army opposed to him. Now no 
point, from which a Russian army can debouch, can be found 
among the Himalayas analogous in any way to the gentle 
slopes which led Napoleon to Montenotti and all that followed 
it, and no Russian army, debouching from the Himalayas, 
could strike in rear of or in any direction disadvantageous to 
an army holding the line of the Indus. Frankly, we dislike 


* *To speak of the place as of vital importance to British India was 
a hyperbole so insulting to common sense as scarcely to need refuta- 
tion, and which ignorance of the countries west of the Indus and in- 
experience of military operations in the East could alone palliate” (Sir 
IT, Durand.) 
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this talk about the views of the great soldiers who had 
discussed these questions before as being ‘ pre-Napoleonic.’ 
The Duke of Wellington! Sir Charles Napier! Lord 
Sandhurst! ‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi,’ and 
we don’t like to hear Agamemnon referring to them in this 
way, much as we admire his soldierly character and fine 
accomplishments. From the purely abstract military point 
of view, therefore, we hold with the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Charles Napier, Lord Sandhurst, that the Indus, held by us 
on both banks, with all the communications along it 
developed as Lawrence would have developed them, with 
Afghanistan secured against Russia by a firmly expressed 
and strictly enforced casus belli, if she by means of any of 
her subordinates violated her pledge to us not to interfere 
with Afghanistan, was an incomparably stronger, better and 
cheaper frontier for us to defend. So far we are wholly with 
Colonel Hanna, and the argument from a purely military 
point of view on the opposite side seems to us strangely 
weak. We do not in the least admit that anything has 
occurred that justifies us in supposing that the great Duke or 
Sir Charles Napier or Lord Sandhurst, if they rose from 
their graves to-day, would admit that those conditions had 
under that aspect altered. But there remains the question 
of policy which was raised in the article in this Review from 
which we have already quoted, that of January 1898. What 
with the old frontier just across the Indus were we to have done 
in regard to the incursions from the hills of robber tribes ? 
It seems to us certain that Lord Lytton is wholly right when 
he says that, could the wrongs inflicted upon cur frontier 
populations, murder, robbery, rape, a practically far worse 
condition than slavery, have been really brought home to 
the minds of men at home, there would have been a passion 
of wrath against any government which tolerated them, 
such as would have been far fiercer than the easily stirred 
impatience against the expense of frontier expeditions. 
Now in this matter Lord Lytton and Sir George Colley seem 
to us to have introduced in the detail of these expeditions 
an improvement of the most unmistakeable character. We 
would ask anyone to compare Colonel Hanna’s account of an 
old Punjaub raid, and see whether it does not expressly 
admit the gravamen of Lord Lytton’s or Sir George Colley’s 
complaint, that the actual criminal escaped and some one 
else was punished for him. ‘To put the matter as it strikes 
us, it seems that the case is so clear that only the sound of 
‘scissors’ and the. unwillingness to admit mistake on one’s 
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own side, prevent such a clear-headed man from hearing the 
certain verdict given by the facts. 

We say this in passing in order to do justice to a point ot 
Lord Lytton’s frontier administration to which, as it seems 
to us, no adequate justice has hitherto been done. Far more 
important is the fact that it is in this connexion that the 
influence on the frontier question of Sir R. Sandeman’s 
magnificent work in Beluchistan comes in and begins to be 
decisive. Sir Robert Sandeman had been sent on his mis- 
sion before Lord Lytton landed. Very soon, however, the 
two were in complete accord. Sir Robert Sandeman, by his 
personal influence, by knowledge of the natives, and by 
infinite tact, gradually reduced Beluchistan to a more than 
usually orderly and loyal native kingdom, starting from a 
condition which had made the people not only so turbulent 
within their own limits, but so aggressive across ours that 
Lord Northbrook’s Council were seriously considering the 
necessity for a formidable military expedition to enforce 
decent treatment of our subjects. Distinctly in our mind 
this is the true starting point of the ‘ Forward Policy’ in so 
far as concerns the extension of the frontier all along the 
line of the hills and of our influeuce over the hill-tribes lying 
between us and Afzhanistan, with the delimitation of a 
frontier between us and Afghanistan, such as was loyally 
adhered to by both us and the Amir during the late Afridi 
war. We make no doubt that the question which con- 
fronted Mr. Gladstone’s Government when it came into 
power in 1880, and before which it recoiled, was ‘Shall we 
‘abandon to barbarism and turn into a dangerous menace 
‘to the quiet at least of our frontier this great district 
‘which has been by Sandeman’s genius converted into an 
‘ orderly and friendly power, or shall we allow him to extend 
‘ the same kind of influence as far as he can make it reach ?’ 
We feel confident that before that question any British 
Government would recoil, as each succeeding one has in fact 
done. With that the question of Quetta is closely connected. 
The two were intimately associated in Lord Lytton’s and 
Sir George Colley’s minds when they occupied Quetta in fall 
accordance with Sandeman’s views. ‘That Quetta has proved 
a terribly costly acquisition, and that cost is one of the 
questions which it is more than almost any other the sacred 
duty of every Indian Government to consider, we fully admit. 
There arecertain extracts from Colonel Hanna’s indictment of 
this part of our policy which are so true and so telling that 
we shall put them together here, with only slight connecting 
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links, reserving our comment till we have fairly left them to 
speak for themselves. Whether they carry conviction or 
not, they in the main represent certain aspects of the ques- 
tion which, even when others make it indispensable to face 
them boldly and, recognising their gravity, to endure their 
Gorgon eyes as best we may, yet must never be forgotten, 
and must in every fresh determination at which we arrive 
be allowed their due weight. 

‘ To most Englishmen the very name, India, conjures up visions of 
wealth and splendour, of luxurious courts at one end of the social 
scale, and silver-bangled peasants at the other. The luxurious courts 
still flourish, but the silver-bangled peasantry are on the decline, 
bracelets of lac and brass taking the place of bracelets of the precious 
metal, No people in the world are more heavily taxed, in proportion 
to their means, than the Indian people under British rule, none live 
more constantly on the brink of starvation.’ (‘ Backwards or Forwards,’ 


p- 59.) 


Speaking of the Harnai Valley line to Quetta, Sir J. D. 
Poinder has said :— 


‘This railway has been constructed at great expense—-20 millions of 
rupees—but unfortunately it has been found, after working about five 
years, that its foundations are unsound, and at certain stages of the 
line they are nothing better than dry mud, which, during the rains, is 
converted into pulp, with the inevitable result that whole portions of 
the line fell away, making it totally useless. As this railway was 
constructed for purely strategical purposes in case of war, it must be said 
to have failed in its purpose.’ 


Again to quote from Colonel Hanna (‘ Backwards or 
Forwards,’ p. 56): 


‘ The hateful “ Be-gar,” forced labour, on this dreaded road has torn 
the peasant from his plough, the craftsman from his hammer or his 
loom, yes, even the merchant from his shop. To escape that deadly 
slavery, hundreds of families have fled from their homes, leaving their 
villages to fall to ruins, and their fields to return to the waste.’ 

‘The occupation of so much fresh territory necessitated 
increase in the size of the force that had hitherto sufficed to garrison 
Quetta and the Pishin Valley. This necessity was met in the first 
instance by drawing on the reserve of 10,753 European, and 8,334 
native, soldiers which had teen previded, whilst Sir Donald Stewart 
was yet commander-in-chief, as an insurance against the risk that, at 
some future day, additional troops might be needed and not be forth- 
coming. In 1857-88, however, a further addition of 10,886 natives 
was made to the established strength of the army in India, thus 
bringing up the total increase to 29,975, a figure which corresponds 
almost accurately with the estimate made by Sir Henry Norman and 
accepted by Sir William Mansfield of the minimum number of men 


a large 
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that would have to be added to the Anglo-Indian army should the 
views of Jacob and Green ever prevail over those of which they 
themselves were the champions.’ (‘ India’s Scientific Frontier,’ p. 54.) 


That increase of the native army and of the large propor- 
tion of the European necessarily left at these distant points 
involves another very serious consideration, viz. the propor- 
tions of the native army to the EKuropean left throughout 
the great extent of India, and this is again incalculably 
affected by another consideration. 


‘Owing to the abnermally unhealthy state of the English troops in 
India, not less than 40 per cent. being on the sick list and useless for 
war, the proper proportion between European and native soldiery has 
quite disappeared; thus, in the Chitral campaign it was found 
necessary to alter the ordinary constitution of our Anglo-Indian 
division mobilised for field service, and draft into each of its brigades 
an additional British regiment, The “ Broad Arrow ” of September 19 
last says that there are only some 45,000 fit for service out of a 
nominal 70,000 men in India. Amongst other causes, to which I 
need not here refer, a severe epidemic of typhoid in a most virulent 
form has attacked the British garrison of India.’ (‘ Backwards or 
Forwards,’ p. 73.) 


Furthermore, in all questions of the defence of India there 
is another matter that has to be taken into account. We 
cannot, for the reasons quoted in the absolutely accurate 
statement of Colonel Hanna as to the poverty of India, go on 
piling annas on the salt-tax, and it is difficult to know where 
other money is to be found. Yet, far more important than 
any money spent on fortifications, is this one consideration, 
in which we believe that every soldier, Indian or other, will 
agree to swear in the words of Sir Henry Brackenbury :— 


‘The greatest want, in my opinion, and, I know, in the opinion of 
the Commander-in-Chief is an increase to the number of British 
officers inthe Indian army. We have endeavoured to meet this by 
establishing a reserve of officers, but the attempt has been a 
failure. . . . Yet upon the outbreak of war we ought to increase the 
number of European officcrs with every unit of the native army, 
and we should require some hundreds of officers for tramsport 
duties and various staff appointments in the field. Where to lay 
hands upon these officers is a problem that has not been solved. 
Should the finances of India improve, I earnestly hope that this 
question will not be lost sight of, 


Nevertheless, looking back now over this indictment, we 
. : : “elie 
return to the old point. Colonel Hanna’s real question is 
‘ Backwards or Forwards’? We answer that ‘ Backwards’ 
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is impossible; we agree entirely with him when he 
says :— 


‘What is a scientific frontier? Sarely one which it is easy and 
cheap to defend, and difficult and costly to attack; and no frontier in 
the world fulfils that definition more thoroughly than the frontier 
which satisfied Lawrence and Mansfield, Norman and Durand.’ (‘India’s 
Scientific Frontier,’ p. 91.) 


We agree at least as a half-truth, about as true as most 
‘scissors’ arguments are, that— 


‘It is not on the sword that our Empire in India really rests, but 
upon our administration, which, on the whole, keeps the bulk of the 
inhabitants passively content, and so we can afford to guard it by 
men taken from their midst—a due proportion between the number of 

sritish and native troops being carefally observed.’ (‘ India’s 
Scientific Frontier,’ p. 84.) 


We agree that to look forward with joy, as Colonel Bell 
did in 1890, to the extension of our empire to the further 
side of Afghanistan is almost insane. 


‘« When the administrative limits of India are stretched to their 
natural and geographical limits, the Hindu Kush,” so wrote Colonel 
Mark Bell, in 1890, in the “Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution,” “ an active army of 135,000” (posted in Herat, Kandahar, 
Kabul, Balkh, &c.) “ will be required for the defence of her scientific 
frontier . . .” and “‘a large portion of the Indian garrison ” (which 
is to consist nominally of 100,000 men) ‘ would naturally be stationed 
in the Indus camps and in Pishin, and the flower of the armies of the 
native princes would be actively employed out of India.’ 


We agree with him that Russia is weak in Central Asia 
and that her difficulties in attempting to invade India would 
be enormous. So also did Lord Lytton, whose argument, 
drawn from Lord Lawrence’s own words, was that, when her 
weakness pressed her forward in order to shorten the line 
of her communications, she would have no difficulty in 
offering a bribe in the plains of India to all Afghans and 
other tribes such as we have not to offer them in Central 
Asia. 

There is however another side of the question, and we do 
not know that it is anywhere better or more graphically put 
than it is in Colonel Durand’s volume on the ‘ Making of a 
‘ Frontier.’ Kashmir, be it remembered, is behind the Indus. 

‘No man in his senses ever believed that a Russian army would 
cross the Pamirs and attack India by the passes of Huntza and Chitral, 
but we could not overlook the fact that in 1885, when war hung in the 
balance, some thousands of her troops were moved down towards the 
Pamirs. What was this for ? Hardly for change of air, or to shoot big 
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game, as the British public were asked to believe later, when similar 
moves were made. The object was to get a footing on the south side 
of the Hindu Kush, and to paralyse numbers of our troops who 
would have to be kept in observation of possible Russian lines of 
advance. Further, I have no hesitation in saying, and I know every 
inch of the country, and every important man in it, that at the time of 
which Iam now writing, had war broken out between us, there was 
absolutely nothing to prevent a Russian oflicer, with a thousand 
Cossacks, from reaching Astoz in ten days after crossing the passes of 
the Hindu Kush, and from watering his horses in the Woolar Lake 
four days later. The Kashmir troops, usually kept on the frontier, 
would have gone like chaff before the wind, and there would have 
been no local opposition ; far from it, an invader promising the loot of 
Kashmir would have been welcomed ; we should have been treated in 
India to a bolt from the blue. 

‘Let people consider for a moment what a born leader like 
Skobeleff would have made of a chance like this, and they will, I 
think, agree that, expensive as the Gilgit game may have been, it 
was worth the candle. 

‘The alarmist within the country is a worse enemy than the foe 
at the gates.’ 

That, it is to be observed, is written by a man who 
distinctly appreciates the value of the policy of saving every 
possible man that can be spared from the defence of India, 
who realises the danger from the ‘alarmist, within the 
‘gates,’ and therefore on close investigation found this step 
necessary—‘ this step’ being the most distant extension 
yet given to our frontier. It is necessary, however, to let the 
whole effect of Colonel Durand’s experiences along that 
frontier, the cruel oppression exercised by the local chiefs 
and by our own feudatory of Kashmir, soak into the mind in 
order to realise how important a bearing this has upon the 
whole question of ‘Forwards or Backwards’ as it stands 
to-day. We may throw back vain regrets. We cannot alter 
the fact that we have been pushed on by a force other than 
ourselves or our own wishes. 

Are we to leave unredressed a condition of things under 
which 

‘The last few marches showed miles of terraced Jand out of culti- 
vation, the result of the incursions of the murderous Chilusis who raided 
from the Indus Valley. In a country where every foot of cultivation 
has to be won with heavy toil from Nature, nothing appeals so much 
to your heart as the sight of deserted land and ruined homesteads, 
while the people reserved for their Kashmir rulers the hatred, fear, 
and contempt begotten of oppression ’ ? 


Is it safe to leave the great frontier State behind the 
Indus to be protected by a Durbar which 
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‘was quite ignorant of the fact that the army was without the very rudi- 
ments of organisation, that it was merely an unwieldy agglomeration 
of units, and that its leaders, men for the most part of good family and 
of fighting instincts, were one and all as innocent zs the babe unborn 
of the art of war’? 

‘Forty men of the original band of labourers working behind the 
army were said to have died, the remainder were being slowly worked 
to death, and were then being taken to Bunfi to bring up grain to 
Gilgit for the troops. One poor wretch had a hole in his back where 
his load had worn away the flesh. ‘The whole thing was sickening. 
War is bad enough at any time, but mismanaged war is “ hell.”’ 

‘The senior officers never visited their men. Not once were the 
troops under arms during my stay, and I do not think they had ever 
been properly fallen in since they had left Kashmir.’ (P. 38.) 

‘A Kashmir officer thoughtfully remarked: “The boat is very 
dangerous; we will not go in it ourselves, but send the coolies and 
guard.”’ (P. 20.) 

‘Some of the officers were keen, but peculation and corruption were 
rampant; the honest men, if they existed, had no chance, and the 
condition of the force was deplorable.’ (P. 39.) 

*The Durbar was robbed by every official from the highest to the 
lowest; granaries that should have been full of good grain were 
empty, or full of rubbish substituted for consideration; bribery and 
corruption ruled the land, disloyalty and treachery were in its high 
places.’ (P. 39.) 


Or is it better that, at some risk and cost, we should 
secure these two results? First, this: 


‘The Durbar made nothing by the transaction when coolies were im- 
pressed ; it was duly charged for their hire, but the money sticks in 
the hands of those drawing it. A new era has now opened, owing to 
the revenue settlement carried out by my friend, Mr. Walter Lawrence, 
a distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, whose services were 
lent to the Durbar for this purpose by Government. The villagers 
are no longer liable to be dragged out for forced labour if they do not 
satisfy the extortionate demands of tax collectors and plundering 
officials.’ 

And, secondly, this :— 

‘The changes five years had wrought were great; the Kashmir 
troops on the frontier, instead of an ill-paid, undisciplined, and ill-armed 
rabble, were an efficient body of troops regularly paid and well fed, 
who had given their proofs in severe fighting; good roads existed in 
the place of tracks torturing alike to baggage animals and laden men 
using them, and the rivers were bridged; extensive irrigation 
schemes, which were to prove of inestimable value to the people, were 
in hand; the authority of the Kashmir Government was firmly es- 
tablished on its frontier, and the influence of the British Government 
was paramount in the tract of country immediately south of the Hindu 
Kush.’ (Colonel Durand’s ‘ Making of a Frontier,’ pp. 290, 291.) 
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We wish we could afford more space for extracts from this 
deeply interesting volume, but enough has been said to bring 
out the point we want to make. Not the fullest agreement 
with the military advantages of the Indus frontier alters our 
conviction that, apart altogether from the question which 
Colonel Hanna so earnestly raises, whether the dread of 
abandoning a position once taken up would be such a loss 
to our prestige as it is often assumed that it would neces- 
sarily be, there seems to us another much more decisive one. 
We may agree with him in thinking that the whole frontier 
defence now created is scarcely worth an anna on the salt- 
tax, but the costly railways to Quetta have been made, and 
two of them are in working order. Earthquakes no doubt, 
as he urges, overtake them. We must meet them as best 
we can; but no government will venture to restore 
Beluchistan or Chitral or the army of Kashmir to the 
condition it was a few years ago. 

Now not in detail, but in principle, this view of the question 
underlay much of Lord Lytton’s policy. One at least of the 
strongest reasons why Sher Ali would allow no British 
officers to reside in Afghanistan was that he knew how 
different his ways were from our ways, as he had experienced 
in the case of Lord Northbrook’s protest against the treat- 
ment of his son. The Russians would have been much less 
thin-skinned. A picture of the kind of morals and manners 
with which our officers have to become familiar on the 
frontier, though it does not directly apply to Afghanistan, is 
so significant of the whole border region and of Kabul itself 
that we must borrow this final extract from Colonel 
Durand : 


‘On the frontier you must deal with men as you find them: halt 
my most intimate friends were murderers, and the standard to judge 
them by is not ours.’ (P. 55.) . 

‘The Mehtar was steeped to the lips in treachery, his hands were 
crimson with the blood of his nearest relations; two out of his three 
brothers he had murdered; the third was in exile in Kabul. His 
Kushwakt cousins had equal cause to rue his name.’ (P. 75.) 

‘ At the same time he had many good points. He was deeply reli- 
gious according to his lights, yet he was no bigot.’ (P. 76.) 

‘We parted after an exchange of many civil speeches, and promises 
of eternal friendship, with genuine regret on my side, for I had got to 
like the old man very much, and to admire his strength of chiracter 
and undoubted powers.’ (P. 94.) 


Now it is only fair to realise that when Lord Lytton 
assumes perpetually that the territory between us and 
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Russia must ultimately belong to one or other of us, he 
means not that he is greedy for extended territory, but that 
this kind of rule cannot last. He is continually harping on 
the fact, but is in no hurry to realise it. 

One very remarkable result occurred as the consequence 
of the great Durbar for proclaiming the Queen as Empress 
of India. The Khan of Khelat was so impressed by the 
magnificence of the empire as he saw it there displayed, 
that he asked to be admitted as a feudatory. Clearly as 
regards the possibility of Colonel Hanna’s ‘ Backwards’ 
policy that is an important element. To abandon a declared 
feudatory of the empire would obviously be a very different 
thing from retiring from certain stations in the hills. As 
an illustration of the effect likely to be produced on Eastern 
minds by that gorgeous magnificence and display of power, 
together with the ocular evidence of the unity of the empire, 
the prayer of the Khan is significant. On the whole, we 
think that the fact that the ceremonial, admirably carried 
out as it was from a spectacular point of view, was something 
much more than a mere piece of theatricalism is conclusive. 
‘Appearance’ is still, as Goethe declared it to be, ‘one of 
‘the kings of the world.’ ‘ You call these toys,’ said Napoleon 
when he was distributing his new-fangled ribbons, decora- 
tions,and honours. ‘ Well, you govern men with toys.’ The 
ruler who does not appreciate the value of appearances does 
not know much of mankind. We are not keenly anxious to 
follow through the detail of the conferences which led 
gradually up to the Afghan war. They have lost their 
interest now, except in so far as they exhibit the minds 
of Lord Lytton and the Amir. It seems to us clear that 
the Amir throughout was actuated by several feelings: fear 
of the overt readiness of Russia to act whilst we talked; 
confidence that whilst, if we appeared in the kingdom, we 
should never be content to stand by and tranquilly watch 
the iniquities of his rule, Russia would not trouble kim 
about such matters; the genuine hatred towards us of 
a former friend who thought he had been betrayed in the 
Seistan award, and by Lord Northbrook’s protest against his 
iniquitous treatment ofhisson. Given that it was important 
for us to maintain our own influence at Kabul to the 
exclusion of that of Russia, and that it was worth the cost of 
a war, and the whole sequence follows inevitably without 
any other explanation whatever being required. The two 
views were diametrically opposed and there could be only one 
result. Colonel Hanna’s first volume on the Afghan war 
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was brought out before he can have had the opportunity of 
studying Lord Lytton’s papers in full. He very justly 
complains of the difficulties entailed upon historians who 
wish to arrive at truth by the partial publication of official 
documents. On the whole, now he hasa fair collection from 
both sides with which to deal. We hope that when he 
brings out his second volume, he will do more justice than 
he has hitherto done to some of the finer qualities of those 
who do not agree with him, and that perhaps he may even 
join us in congratulating Lady Betty Balfour on the way 
she has accomplished her task of love. 

There is one feature of Lord Lytton’s administration of 
India to which we have not alluded because it lay outside 
the great question of frontier policy which we have here 
discussed. It is only just that we should give due 
recognition to the ability and success with which Lord 
Lytton dealt with the problem of Indian famine. 
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The War in South Africa. 


Arr. XIL.—The War in South Africa. 


ik is abundantly clear that the nation is engaged in a far 

- more formidable war than three months ago was con- 
templated either by the people or the Government. The 
causes that produced it, or rendered it inevitable, it will be 
for history to investigate. The results which will flow from 
it lie concealed in the future. At the present time men’s 
thoughts are concentrated upon the war itself, the prepara- 
tions made for it, and its actual conduct in the field. Of the 
last, however, if is still impossible to write with adequate 
knowledge. The military authorities have wisely forbidden 
all publication of news or facts which may be useful to the 
enemy, and, moreover, till military critics are in possession 
of the information upon which our commanders have acted, 
their opinions are certain to be greatly at fault. 

As regards British preparedness for war, however, and the 
results of the earlier military operations in South Africa, it 
is highly desirable that men should carefully and calmly 
inquire into what has actually been done, should recognise 
the difficulties to be overcome, and should endeavour to re- 
form what is amiss. That we are at war with the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State is of course not 
due to the War Office. Their business has been to organise 
the military strength of the nation with the means placed at 
their disposal, and to render to the Government a strict 
account of British readiness to take the field. It has been 
the duty of successive Governments and Parliaments to 
decide upon the scale of our armaments on land and sea, and 
the duty of the military and naval departments to give us 
the very best army and navy procurable, to carry out the 
general objects these Governments have had in view. 

Four years ago, in discussing the Order in Council of 
November 21, 1895, we expressed the opinion that the new 
system of army administration therein laid down was not 
without defects. The responsibilities of the different heads 
of departments appeared to us ill-defined, and the paragraphs 
assigning them contradictory; too much was laid on the 
shoulders of the Commander-in-Chief, and too little importance 
attached to the duties and composition of the Headquarters 
Staff. Schemes of offensive and defensive operations were 
indeed referred to, but, as no means of framing and maintain- 
ing them was provided, preparation for war must necessarily 
be incomplete. We pointed out, also, that although there had 
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hitherto been no continuity in our military policy, and suc- 
cessive Ministries had consistently shrunk from deciding ‘ for 
‘what purpose the British Army is maintained, or to what 
‘ ends its organisation should be directed,’ the interests of the 
empire demanded that a strong expeditionary force should 
be ready to move to any point of our possessions at the 
shortest notice. At the same time, however, we entertained 
no fear forthe immediate future. The redeeming feature of 
ihe new system, in our opinion, was the recognition of the 
great principle that for the proper security of the Empire 
the Commander-in-Chief must be the ablest and most ex- 
perienced soldier in the service. Although reluctant to 
admit that personal characteristics are of more importance 
than the perfection of the machine, we were nevertheless so 
supremely confident in Lord Wolseley’s capacity that, 
notwithstanding the shortcomings of the Order in Council, 
we ventured to predict that the army would soon reach a far 
higher standard of efficiency than it had hitherto attained. 
Nevertheless, we were fully alive to the difficulties in the 
way. 

‘Despite the support he may count on receiving from the Govern- 
ment and the country, it will be years before Lord Wolseley’s work is 
done. The new system will not be established without much thought 
and toil, nor brought into order without conflict. The evils which 
characterised the administration of the War Office are rampant through- 
out the army. Over-centralisation, disregard of the chain of responsi- 
bility, the crushing of all initiative, the apotheosis of “ red-tape,” are 
matters of complaint and scorn in every mess-room. These ills must 
be swept away with a strong hand, for the opposition will be powerful. 
Reform will be opposed--silently perhaps, but none the less obstinately 
—by men who have been trained in the best traditions, whoare honestly 
incapable of imagining any other, whose interests are bovnd up with 
the existing chaos, and to whom a system which is a matter of course 
en the Continent and in every big undertaking at home seems to spell 
revolution and ruin.” . . . Moreover, not only does the old order give 
place to new, but it is Lord Wolseley’s duty to establish the new order 
on a firm basis, and to impress the principles of sound administration 
so deeply en every branch of the service that the recrudescence of 
the former evils shall be impossible. But if his task is heavy, his 
opportunity is great... . Can he give us an army of permanent 
efficiency, capable of fulfilling all our needs, and held by other nations in 
the same respect as they hold the British Navy?’ * 


We must confess that in writing these words the thought 
never crossed our mind that two small republics, far away 
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in the interior of Africa, would soon justify, and more than 
justify, the plea for such an army and more thorough pre- 
paration. We may congratulate ourselves, perhaps, 
that the emergency has not been greater. Nevertheless, 
the fabric of the empire has not been so seriously threatened 
since the Indian Mutiny, and the new system of military 
administration has been subjected to a test as severe as it 
was unexpected. It will be well to explain the difference 
between the new system and the old, and to describe the 
condition of the army when Lord Wolseley succeeded the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

In the Crimean campaign it was demonstrated beyond all 
doubt that a long-service army was absolutely unsuited to 
the needs of the Empire. Even when war was raging and 
British enthusiasm was at its hottest it was impossible to 
obtain recruits, even by enlisting foreigners, either in 
sufficient numbers or of adequate physique. In peace 
matters were far worse. Battalions of infantry dwindled to 
a few hundred men, many of them too old for the hardships 
of a campaign; cavalry regiments were reduced to the 
strength of a strong squadron; the artillery, in default of 
gunners, was dangerously weak in guns; the transport 
and supply service was practically non-existent; and, 
except the Militia, which could not be sent abroad 
unless the battalions volunteered, there was absolutely 
no Reserve. Moreover, the administration of the army 
was utterly rotten. The regiments which, by means of 
huge bounties, had been brought up to strength before 
Sebastopol were fortunately still full when the Sepoys 
turned against us. Yet it was with the utmost difficulty 
that reinforcements were at last despatched to the seat of 
war. lor the next twelve years the army drifted from bad 
to worse. The want of men became more crying every day ; 
and there was no perceptible improvement in the methods 
of administration. In 1870, however, the astonishing 
success of Prussia brought into startling prominence the value 
of a large Reserve, and proved that an army of young soldiers, 
under first-rate officers, might be made a most effective 
instrument of war. This, combined with the impossibility 
of maintaining a long-service army at the necessary strength, 
led to the introduction of short service. While Lord Card- 
well was at the War Office, a Bill was passed which limited 
the soldier’s stay with the colours to six years, but retained 
him for the same period in the Army Reserve. Three years 
before, in 1867, another Reserve had been established, 
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composed of Militiamen, who, in return for a slightly in- 
creased bounty, volunteered to serve with the line in case of 
war. 

The new law had the best effect upon recruiting; and 
during the ten years which followed, the time of the Afghan 
and Zulu wars, there was no lack of numbers. Still, the 
army was in a transition state. The Reserve did not take 
shape till 1878, when the first batch of short-service soldiers 
left the colours, and even as late as 1882 the ranks were 
largely filled with immature and half-trained boys. In the 
Egyptian campaign of that year the Army Reserve was called 
out for the first time for active service. The experiment was 
entirely satisfactory, and the short-service system was now 
firmly established as the basis of our military strength. Of the 
adjuncts of the system, such as the territorial organisation 
of the infantry, the depdts, the method of providing the 
Indian and colonial drafts, the different terms of service in 
the Guards, it is unnecessary to speak. All that need be said 
is that when Lord Wolseley took over command from H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge in 1896 he found, over and above the 
men actually with the colours, a Reserve of 100,600 soldiers, 
including 50,000 Militiamen. Such a Reserve, had it existed 
in 1854, would have enabled us to land in the Crimea an 
army as large as the whole of the allied contingents, French, 
Turkish, and British together, and to maintain it at full 
strength until Sebastopol fell. Such a Reserve would 
have made short work of the mutinous Sepoys. Further- 
more, the system of administration had sensibly improved. 
After many experiments, the auxiliary services—the Army 
Service Corpsythe Ordnance, and the Medical departments 
had been placed on a sound footing. The Intelligence 
branch of the Headquarters Staff, controlled by a suc- 
cession of able chiefs, had become yearly more efficient. 
The complicated process of mobilisation had received due 
attention. The uniform had been made more serviceable. 
The armament and equipment were at least abreast of 
those of Continental Powers, and the troops in every 
single respect far better prepared for war than at any other 
period in our history. 

It still, however, remained to be determined whether the 
short-service system was equal to the strain of a serious 
war ; and notwithstanding the undoubted gallantry displayed 
by our young soldiers in Egypt and Tirah, there were many 
who predicted failure against more formidable foes.- The 
constitution of our home battalions has been the target of 
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incessant criticism. As feeders of the sister battalions in 
India and the Colonies, not only are they continually depleted 
of their best men, but in case of war beyond the seas the young 
soldiers under twenty years of age are left at home, and the 
ranks are filled from the Reserve. Under these conditions, it 
has been vehemently asserted, real efficiency is impossible. 
In peace, it is said, the training of the rank and file is beset 
with difficulties ; the officers take no interest in their men, 
and the men lack esprit de corps. In war, a unit more than 
half composed of men recalled from civil life, who must 
necessarily, to a certain extent, have lost the habits of dis- 
cipline and forgotten the use of arms, cannot be considered 
as wholly trustworthy. Corroboration is sought in instances 
of misbehaviour, although not under fire, on the part of the 
Reserves called out in 1882; and there can be no question 
but that among regimental officers the task of training suc- 
cessive drafts has been generally regarded as irksome and 
unsatisfactory. The method, too, of providing the horses 
and mules required for a campaign has been denounced. 
Roughly speaking, the necessary proportion between men 
and animals in war is about two and a half toone. A much 
smaller proportion, however, is sufficient in peace, and a 
reserve of 14,500 registered horses was constituted in 1888. 
None of these are required for the cavalry, to whom well- 
broken and drilled chargers are a prime necessity, but it has 
been alleged that the system would detract from the man- 
cuvring power of the field artillery. 

Again, numbers, armament, training, and equipment do 
not of themselves make an effective army. Much more is 
required before it becomes a mobile force, and in the case of 
the British Army much more than by any other, except, 
perhaps, the Russian. In Germany and I'rance, for instance, 
mobility is comparatively easy of attainment. ‘So limited is 
the scope of their campaigns that only one set of conditions 
need be contemplated. Wherever they may be engaged they 
will meet the same climate, the same tactics, the same 
facilities of supply, the same facilities for marching, the same 
topographical characteristics. Readiness for war is there a 
fairly simple and inexpensive matter, for everything, down 
to the last gaiter-button, can be prepared beforehand. With 
England it is vastly different. It is as useless to anticipate 
in what quarter of the globe our troops may be next 
employed as to guess at the tactics, the armament, and even 
the colour, white, yellow, black, or brown, of our next 
enemy. Each new expedition demands special equipment, 
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special methods of supply, and special tactical devices, anid 
sometimes special armament. The stores required by one 
expedition may be absolutely useless for the next. The 
transport may be camel, wheeled vehicles, oxen, coolie, pack- 
animals, railway, or river-steamers. Perhaps only mountain 
batteries may be of use. All scouting may have to be done 
by infantry on foot. Thick clothing and tents may be in- 
dispensable. Nor is it possible, as a general rule, to predict 
the strength of the expedition. Itisimpracticable, then, to 
keep in store the whole of the equipment necessary to make 
the army immediately effective for service at any particular 
point on our enormous frontier. Except for the defence of 
the United Kingdom and of India, much remains to be pro- 
vided when the Cabinet declares that war is imminent. 
Thus the greater part of those preparations which, in the 
case of Continental Powers, are the work of years of peace, 
are crowded into a few weeks of bustle and excitement. Con- 
tinental armies, moreover, have the means of concentration 
on the frontier ready at their hand, A few hours’ notice 
and the whole railway system of the country is placed at 
their disposal. But the transport of the British Army is 
dispersed over the seven seas; and the vessels have not only 
to be collected, but to be overhauled, refitted, and coaled, 
before embarkation can begin. Again, the base of a Conti- 
nental army --that is, its own country, from which it draws 
its stores and reinforcements of men, guns, and horses is 
always close to the theatre of war. The magazines, 
sheltered in great fortresses, are already in existence. 
The reserves of ammunition, of clothing, armament, equip- 
ment, and even food, stand where they are; there is no 
need to shift them. A British army, on the other hand, has 
to establish a base on possibly a far distant coast, to con- 
struct earthworks for its protection, to improvise store- 
houses, and to carry its reserves of material over thousands 
of miles of ocean. 

It is evident, then, that a long period must elapse before 
an English expeditionary force becomes really mobile. It 
is true that, as a general rule, the loss of time is not of 
supreme importance. Our enemies are seldom so formidable 
that the troops already on the spot cannot be trusted to hold 
their own until the errival of reinforcements, and the delay 
of a day or two is not so likely to be disastrous as it would 
be to France or Germany. Yet for all that, if dangerous 
and humiliating situations are to be avoided, it is essential 
that our mobilisation should be speedy. As we have already 
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said, the provision of equipment and transport must to a con- 
siderable extent be left to the last moment. Yet preparation is 
not necessarily precluded. Time may be economised, and 
time in war is a most precious commodity. In many respects 
all great emergencies are alike. Men, horses, food, forage, 
and ammunition will certainly be required, and it is of the 
first importance they should be assembled in sufficient 
quantity at the shortest notice. If the equipment is not 
ready for the men, the men can be ready for the equipment. 
If the ships cannot be collected as soon as the army is 
equipped, the army need lose no time in embarking. Nor is 
the money wasted, even if hostilities are averted, which pro- 
vides sufficient land transport, suitable to the peculiar 
character of the theatre of war, at the first prospect of an 
appeal toarms. But time cannot be economised, nor the 
wheels run smoothly, except at the cost of infinite labour, 
the most searching forethonght, and the most minute 
arrangements. Unless there is supervision, a thorough 
familiarity with individual responsibilities, complete decentra- 
lisation, and much experience, even in the best-disciplined 
armies friction and confusion are absolutely certain to ensue. 
A glance at the regulations for mobilisation and embarkation 
would probably astonish those civilians who, accustomed to 
the conduct of large undertakings, consider the despatch of 
an army corps to South Africa a comparatively simple 
operation ; and if proof were needed how easily it might be 
mismanaged, even in a pre-eminently business-like com- 
munity, it is to be found in the story of the invasion of Cuba, 
told by no prejudiced critics, but by American officers and 
the American press. 

The main features of General Shafter’s expedition were 
as follows :—-On May 30, the day the order was issued for 
the capture of Santiago, thirty-six transport vessels had been 
collected for nearly a month at Tampa and other southern 
ports. But it was not until June 8, although only 17,000 
men and 2,300 animals were embarked, that the fleet was 
ready to sail. Yet invasion had been contemplated since 
the end of April. Both men and animals had been assembled 
for several weeks. The facilities for rapid embarkation 
were great. Ample time had been available for the accumu- 
lation of stores, and a great part of the more bulky articles 
had already been put on board. But this was not the 
worst. The general arrangements were so defective that 
the whole of the cavalry horses had to be left behind. The 
accommodation for the troops was insufficient. Sanitary 
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considerations were totally disregarded. On some of the 
transports the water supply was inadequate ; on many others 
the rations were uneatable. Regiments were not told off to 
particular vessels, but marched on to those which happened 
to be handiest. The gun-carriages of the siege-train were 
lost in the confusion, and the different units were separated 
from their stores, horses, and baggage. Moreover, not only 
was the amount of stores insufficient, so that during the 
greater part of the campaign, which lasted for five-and 
twenty days, the troops were on half-rations and deprived 
of proper medical assistance, but the transports had been so 
carelessly loaded that neither tents, baggage, camp kettles, 
extra clothing or hospital comforts arrived at the front 
until some days after the surrender; while the heavy guns 
of the siege-train, reposing at the bottom of the hold, under 
tons of material, were never disembarked at all. It is little 
wonder that the army was almost annihilated by exposure 
and disease. - 

In England, on the other hand, the Reserves were called out 
on October 7. On October 14 they reported themselves at 
the depots. On October 16 they rejoined the colours. On 
October 20 the first transport was ready to receive her 
freight. The same evening she sailed. As fast as the 
remainder could be fitted and coaled the stores and troops, 
at the rate of 3,500 men per diem, were put on board; 
and by November 17, 48,500 men, 132 field-pieces, 47 
machine-guns, 942 vehicles, and 4,644 animals had started 
on their voyage of 7,000 miles. ‘The Indian authorities, less 
heavily taxed, were even more expeditious. A contingent 
was asked for, on September 9. By the 25th 5,600 men, 
18 guns, 2,950 animals, 350 vehicles, and 1,070 camp 
followers had been embarked. On October 10 the advanced 
guard landed at Durban, 5,400 miles from Bombay. 

Even those who ridiculed Lord Wolseley’s statement that 
two army corps could be made ready for service before the 
transports were ready to receive them must now be con- 
vinced that he said no more than the bare truth. The 
brigades and divisions sailed for Table Bay complete in 
men, regimental in transport and in equipment. Not a 
battalion-cart nor an ambulance was wanting. The strength 
of every unit was identical. Hach squadron of cavalry was 
composed of 150 rank and file; each company of infantry 
counted 102 rifles, each battery of artillery 150 gunners and 
drivers; and there were no horses under five years old. 
Not a single volunteer, except a subaltern or two, had 
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been drafted from another corps. Every man under arms 
belonged to the territorial regiment. The reservists found 
themselves among their former comrades, under officers who 
were no strangers, and under the colours they had learned to 
look upon with a pride which no absence can diminish. They 
came not grudgingly, but more than willingly. The idea 
that the old regiment should go to the front without them 
was not to be endured. ‘The strength of the martial spirit 
which pervades the whole army was never more strikingly 
displayed. Men who were called up, but for whom no room 
could be found, betrayed the bitterest disappointment, and 
scores of deserters, leaving profitable employment, faced the 
inevitable court-martial, in the hope that they too might be 
allowed to march against the enemy. That the same temper 
would have been manifest had the battalions, as in former 
campaigns, been made up of volunteers, orif the reservists had 
been sent to any other than the territorial unit, we are more 
than doubtful; nor is it to be overlooked that the generous 
interest of both cities and counties in their own regiments 
has done much to stimulate the priceless quality of esprit 
de corps. 

It would appear, then, that the mobilisation branch of the 
Headquarters Staff, which owes so much to its original 
organiser, General Sir Henry Brackenbury, has acquitted 
itself well. The general public has been little aware of the 
great progress that has been made. Some critics at home 
have branded our home army as a force on paper. The 
baselessness of this criticism has now been demonstrated ; 
and it may be of interest to know that the system which 
has enabled us to send so quickly a powerful army to South 
Africa was created with a view to a mobilisation for the 
defence of the United Kingdom. While it is a matter of 
congratulation, therefore, that the regulations should ke so 
elastic as to provide for the prompt despatch of a consider- 
able force to a distant colony, it is still more gratifying to 
realise that if England were threatened with invasion our 
home army could be concentrated, completely equipped, on 
the sixth day after the Reserves received notice to rejoin the 
colours. 

It may be said, however, that, so far as preparation is 
concerned, the defence of the Empire has, to some extent, 
been sacrificed to the defence of the United Kingdom. The 
conveyance of the troops in some respects has been admirably 
conducted. It is a dual concern, in which the Director of 
Naval Transport, assisted by military advisers, is the pre- 
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dominant partner, and military and maritime requirements 
are not always easy of adjustment. But, so far as we can 
judge, the operation has been successfully conducted. The 
vessels employed have not, indeed, put the ocean behind 
them at the same rate as the Atlantic greyhounds, and it 
has been hinted that this is due to a false economy. If 
so, tke authorities will merit and receive sharp censure, but 
it must be remembered that many erroneous ideas prevail 
regarding the duration of ocean voyages, and in so vast an 
operation, so suddenly undertaken, mistakes were bound to 
occur. 

It would have certainly been judicious, as events turned 
out, to have despatched the cavalry division ahead of the 
infantry, especially as the cavalry horses after a long 
voyage require at least ten days on shore before they are 
fit for service. It is to be remembered, however, that 
cavalry transports take much longer to prepare. Some 
complaint, too, has been made as to the quality of the pro- 
visions supplied for the voyage, and in one instance at least 
the Admiralty appears to have been imposed upon by the 
purveyors of the product which the American soldier has 
immortalised under the name of ‘embalmed beef.’ Yet 
the troops, so far as we can gather, have not been subjected 
to more than trifling inconvenience. Furthermore, the 
disembarkation of both men and stores appears to have 
proceeded with the same promptitude and precision as the 
embarkation. Battalion after battalion, battery after 
battery, has been pushed to the front with a rapidity which 
has been the constant wonder of spectators in Cape Colony 
and Natal. And that the necessary equipment was forth- 
coming, seems proved by the fact that large units have 
made long journeys, marched against the enemy, fought 
with him, and followed him, within a few days after landing. 
The Brigade of Guards, for instance, disembarked at Cape 
Town on November 11 and 12. On November 20 they 
bivouacked at Orange River, 450 miles north. On November28 
they marched to Belmont. On December 3, after three stub- 
bornly contested engagements, entailing in the aggregate 
considerable losses and a large expenditure of cartridges, 
they halted on the Modder River, fifty-three miles north of 
the advanced depot at Orange River, and within signalling 
distance of Kimberley ; and at no time during the operations 
do they appear to have suffered from any scarcity either of 
provisions, ammunition, or medical supplies. 

If we were to put it more emphatically, within six weeks 
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of the day the Reserves reached London the brigade was 
storming a position 7,500 miles distant from Chelsea 
Barracks. Even German critics might be impressed. But 
the German critic still labours under a constitutional 
inability to comprehend the conditions of sea-transport. To 
mobilise in three days, to step into a railway carriage, and 
to step out in a few hours within sight of the enemy’s out- 
posts, appears to be the ideal of the scientific soldier, and 
for operations which fall short of that ideal he has nothing 
but contempt. Nor is he solitary in his obtuseness. 

‘In the year 1807 the greatest of English commanders was engaged 
on an expedition the most daring that had ever been undertaken by an 
English Cabinet. In the result that enterprise, unfettered by any 
nice regard for punctilio, secured and brought back the largest capture 
ever drawn into English harbours. The work was accomplished 
within a time so short that the conqueror of the Continent, in the 
zenith of his power, was staggered by the vigour and rapidity of the 
stroke. But in England the “ delay” and “sloth” which attended 
the military movements were so severely commented on during the 
course of the contest that the criticism drew from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley these words: ‘I don’t doubt their impatience in England ; 
but I don’t think they ever form in England an accurate estimate of 
the difficulties attending any military enterprise which they under- 
take.’ 

It would have been surprising if the Egyptian expedition had 
escaped the fate thus foretold, which has attended with unbroken 
regularity every expedition which has left England from 1807 to this 
day.* 

So wrote General Maurice with reference to the Copen- 
hagen and Egyptian campaigns, and there are still many 
well-educated people who cannot understand that the unload- 
ing of great merchant-steamers, the disembarkation of guns, 
vehicles, animals, and of heavy ammunition and bulky 
stores, must needs be a work of time; that the animals can- 
not be fit for work until they have had several days’ rest; 
and that the entraining, transport, and disentraining of the 
whole mass, especially if the railway line be only single, is 
still more tedious. The first ships reached South Africa on 
November 10. Ladysmith and Kimberley, distant respec- 
tively 190 and 520 miles from the sea, were closely besieged, 
and in a little less than a month afterwards powerful 
armies from England had established themselves within 
signalling distance of each. 

* ‘Military History of the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt,’ by Major- 
General J. F. Maurice, C.B., p. 52. 
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Notwithstanding the familiarity of the English army with 
the conditions of sea-transport, we are strongly of opinion that 
a very few years ago the conveyance of an army corps to 
South Africa could not have been carried out with anything 
approaching the same smoothness and expedition, nor would 
the troops have formed so effective a force when they disem- 
barked. The Egyptian expeditions of 1882, 1884, and 1885 
had proved that a fairly strong force could be transported to 
a foreign shore without much difficulty or delay. But this 
had not been done, although the numbers employed were by 
no means large, without dislocating the whole army ; and it 
was notorious that even the army which won Tel-el-Kebir 
was by no means completely equipped or properly effective. 
The battalions were considerably under strength. The 
squadrons were weak, and to a great extent were made up 
of drafts from different regiments. So many horses were 
transferred that the cavalry at home was practically dis- 
mounted. The transport was quite insufficient for pro- 
tracted operations, the regimental drivers were only half- 
trained, and the cargoes of the ships were badly loaded. 
After 1885, however, matters materially improved: 1888 
saw the formation of a special branch of the Headquarters 
Staff occupied entirely with mobilisation. The lessons of 
the Egyptian campaign had not been lost, and copious 
regulations provided, as far as regulations can provide, 
against the recurrence of the same mistakes. 

The Reserve in the meantime had attained respectable 
dimensions. So when Lord Wolseley took office he found 
that, thanks in great part to his own persistency, the 
country was in possession of a large force capable of rapid 
expansion ; that the arrangements for mobilisation were far 
advanced ; and that the armament and equipment, except so 
far as regards a reserve of stores, were all that could be 
desired. Nevertheless, despite all that had been done, the 
army was very far from being thoroughly effective. In 
many respects its organisation was defective, and organisa- 
tion has a very strong bearing on fighting power. In the 
first place, the growth of the Empire had necessitated an 
increase in the colonial garrisons. The number of bat- 
talions, however, remained stationary, and the home army 
had been dangerously reduced. In the second place, the 
system of furnishing drafts and providing for the training 
of the recruits had been thrown out of gear. It had been 
apparently considered that the increase of the colonial 
establishment was merely temporary, that matters would 
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soon right themselves, and that the balance between the 
home and foreign battalions would soon be restored. 
Several regiments had both battalions abroad, and the 
regimental depots had to be called upon both to furnish 
the annual drafts and to train the recruits. This might 
appear a minor evil. But the depdt system is not only 
expensive, but bad; and, besides, the depot troops, even if 
formed into provisional battalions, would be of little value 
for the defence of the United Kingdom. In the third place, 
the infantry battalions were so weak that if brought up to 
war strength, two-thirds of their men would be recruits. 
The cavalry regiments were so weak that, in case of hostili- 
ties, the same makeshifts would have to be resorted to as in 
1882. It was with great difficulty that the Guards could 
furnish a brigade for active service. ‘The artillery, in pro- 
portion to the artillery of other armies, had too few guns 
and too few gunners. The Army Service Corps was much 
too small. The forces in both West and East Africa were 
utterly insufficient to protect our frontiers, and, so far as 
foreign expeditions were concerned, the Government had 
apparently adopted the motto of the French in 1870, ‘on 
se débrouillera.’ Twenty thousand men, together with a 
cavalry brigade, was the extent of the numbers they 
proposed to employ, except as reinforcements, beyond the 
seas. 

So serious was the situation that many jumped to the 
conclusion that the system established by Lord Cardwell 
had broken down, that to attempt to reform it would be 
merely tinkering, and that a new system should at once be 
established. That the system was overstrained there was 
not the slightest doubt. But the fault lay first in 
the reluctance of the Government to define ‘the pur- 
‘pose for which the army was maintained, and to what 
‘ ends its organisation should be directed’; second, in those 
who regarded the system as automatic, who failed to recog- 
nise that if the machine were asked to do extra work that 
extra power must be supplied; third, in the disregard of the 
importance of tactical organisation ; fourth, in the inability 
of the recruiting market to supply recruits who should be 
at least nineteen years of age, a cardinal point of Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme; and, last, in the resistance of the 
Treasury—that is, the Government—to increased de- 
mands upon the public purse. The Government were 
probably quite right in limiting the force to be employed 
upon foreign expeditions to 20,000 men and seven bat- 
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teries. The tactical efficiency of a larger force would 
have been a very doubtful quantity. Men and rifles would 
have been superabundant; but the infantry battalions 
would have been largely composed of recruits; the cavalry 
would have consisted of ‘ elegant extracts’ from all regiments 
in the service; the batteries of artillery would have been 
worse off than the infantry; and the Army Service Corps 
could not have supplied the needs of more than the two 
divisions. Furthermore, on service each arm is dependent 
upon the others. Close and constant co-operation is essen- 
tial to success; and in order that such co-operation may be 
a matter of course, not only must each arm bear a certain 
proportion, fixed by the experience of many wars, to the 
remainder, but each must be capable of rendering the 
assistance which the others demand. If the cavalry is too 
weak to scout, the infantry and artillery, however efficient 
in themselves, will be reduced to immobility. If the guns 
are too few, the infantry can only win victories at a terrible 
cost. Again, even if the cavalry is numerous and the 
individuals well trained, it cannot carry out its duties unless 
both men and horses are accustomed to work together. 
And it is the same with the other arms. A battery or 
battalion in which the greater part of the men, seasoned 
soldiers as they may be, are strangers to their officers and 
each other, has the same defects as a scratch football team. 
The habit of ‘ playing together’ is as powerful a factor in 
war as in sport, and in a contingent of 12,000 men mobilised 
in 1896 this habit would most certainly have been lacking. 
Lord Wolseley’s first step, then, was to organise the 
army. A definite pronouncement was obtained from the 
Government that at least two army corps and a cavalry 
division might be despatched in case of need from the 
United Kingdom. A standard was thus supplied which 
all the administrative branches could work up to, and the 
incubus of uncertainty was at once removed. Provision was 
made by raising new battalions, including two in the Guards, 
for increasing the colonial garrisons without depleting the 
army at home. Our Imperial needs were thus fulfilled ; the 
military forces were made adequate either for attack or de- 
fence, and at the same time their tactical efficiency, both as 
units and in co-operation, was restored. Eighty privates were 
added to each line battalion. An increase to the artillery was 
proposed which would give five guns to every thousand 
bayonets. The cavalry was re-constituted in regiments of 
three strong squadrons, always at war strength. The effect, 
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however, of this determined effort to evolve order out of 
chaos is not yet fully apparent. That the measures are 
excellent in themselves is self-evident. But, in the first 
place, they want time; for instance, the Treasury insisted 
that the increase of fifteen batteries, urgent as was the need, 
should be spread over three years; and in the second, much 
depends on whether we can attract sufficient recruits of the 
right quality. On this question, however, we shall speak 
again; for the present we are only concerned with the 
reforms of the past four years of office. The means has 
been provided for vigorous action across the seas without 
leaving the United Kingdom insecure or depleting the 
garrisons of India. 

When war was declared 52,000 men, in addition to the 
25,000 already in Natal, were at once embarked ; and, shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of the unfavourable turn of events, 
the force was rapidly increased by two entire divisions, three 
battalions, a battery, and large colonial contingents. Since 
then the force has been still further augmented, and on 
the day this article is published we shall have approximately 
140,000 men in South Africa, and every one of them is 
wanted. So far,so good. The first aim of the strategist 
should be to concentrate superior forces, as superior as lies 
within his power, on the theatre of war, for such con- 
centration is the surest and least expensive method, both 
in life and money, of bringing the war to a successful con- 
clusion. As we have already said, however, between the 
mobilisation of the army and its concentration on the 
enemy’s frontiers there must be a certain lapse of time, 
long or short in proportion to the distance the troops have 
to be conveyed; and this lapse of time, in case the enemy 
concentrates the sooner and takes the initiative, may be a 
very dangerous period. To those who had to do with the 
preparations for the South African campaign, it must have 
been evident that this period would be prolonged for several 
weeks; and, moreover, it was perfectly well known that 
boasters amongst the Boers had declared their intention, in 
case of hostilities, of overrunning Natal and ‘ driving the 
‘ leopards into the sea.’ Common-sense, then, would dictate 
the necessity of making the most careful preparation to meet 
such an emergency ; and we may refer for a moment to an 
incident in the history of a great military nation. Long 
before 1870 it had been apparent to Prussian statesmen and 
Prussian soldiers that war with Napoleon was inevitable. 
The contingency was faced without misgiving. The over- 
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whelming numbers of admirably trained soldiers which North 
and South Germany could put in the field permitted no 
doubt as to the ultimate issue, and the mechanism for their 
mobilisation and concentration was in perfect order. But 
the precautions of the General Staff went much further than 
the organisation and location of the field armies and home 
garrisons. The French army was studied with a minute- 
ness which detected every weak point and every strong 
point. The numbers that would be available for field 
service were calculated to a man and to a gun. The con- 
dition of the troops at the outset of a campaign, their 
readiness for war, their efficiency, their mobility, and, more 
than this, the probable action of their armies, the plan of 
campaign, the movements to the frontier, the initial dis- 
positions, were so accurately forecast that the mantle of 
prophecy appears to have fallen on the shoulders of the 
General Staff. But they were not content with mere fore- 
knowledge. It was always possible that during the danger- 
ous period which lies between mobilisation and concentra- 
tion the French, despite their weakness, might win ad- 
vantages which could hardly fail to embarrass the German 
operations. That they would actually cross the frontier 
before the German armies were ready to confront them was 
considered improbable. Nevertheless, measures for meeting 
such a contingency were most carefully thought out. The 
action to be taken by the frontier garrisons, the action to 
be taken by the field armies, the action to be taken as 
regards the lines of communication and supply, were laid 
down in detail, and the positions selected for the supply 
depots were sheltered from all possibility of attack. The 
consequence was that, when the French did threaten in- 
vasion, there was neither surprise, confusion, nor mistake. 
The frontier garrisons fell back as they had been ordered. 
The railways were dealt with as had been ordered. The 
line on which the field armies were concentrating was put 
further to the rear, and the advanced guards of the armies 
which were already approaching the frontier either re- 
treated or steod fast as the situation demanded. We may 
apply the lesson to South Africa. At the beginning of the 
year the garrison of Natal and Cape Colony consisted of 
64 battalions, a regiment of cavalry, and 3 field batteries. 
When war seemed probable, 4 battalions, 4 regiments of 
cavalry, and 3 field batteries were ordered from India, 3 
battalions from the Mediterranean, 4 battalions and 
6 field batteries from home, and half a battalion from 
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Mauritius. Local contingents under Imperial officers 
were raised at Kimberley, Mafeking, and Buluwayo; and 
in addition the colonies supplied some 1,500 volunteers 
and 3 batteries of small calibre. The frontier garrisons 
thus attained a total strength of 17,000 infantry, 2,500 
cavalry, 60 guns, and 3,500 Volunteers. But, as at least 
five weeks must elapse before they could expect reinforce- 
ments, their distribution was a question of great importance. 
Was their distribution such as to avoid all risk of re- 
verse and of embarrassing the concentration of the army 
corps on its arrival from England? When the war broke 
out, the situation was as follows :— 

At Glencoe, near the apex of the Natal triangle, were 
5 battalions, a regiment of cavalry, 3 field batteries, and 
some Volunteers. At Ladysmith, seventy miles south, were 
large magazines, protected by 3 battalions, 3 regiments of 
cavalry, 3 batteries, and some Volunteers ;. and 4 more bat- 
talions were expected from Durban. 

In Cape Colony, principally at Orange River and Naauw- 
poort, were 4 battalions, a regiment of cavalry, 3 field 
batteries, and some Volunteers. In Rhodesia and Bechuana- 
land, two local contingents, each about 800 strong, were 
based respectively upon Mafeking and Buluwayo. 

If the Boers remained on the defensive, those dispositions 
would doubtless do as well as any other. The colonists 
would feel themselves secure ; important industries, such as 
the Dundee coal-pits and the Kimberley diamond-mines, 
would be protected; the railway junctions would be held; 
the swarming tribes of natives, as well as disloyal colonials, 
would be impressed, and the concentration of the invading 
army corps be carried out without disturbance. But there 
was the enemy to be reckoned with. His intentions had been 
made public, and his strength was accurately known. The 
Intelligence Department, many months before the war, knew 
everything that was to be known about the numbers, the 
armament, and the equipment of both the Transvaal and the 
Free State forces. Would these dispositions prove suitable 
if 45,000 Boers, accompanied by several field batteries of 
the newest pattern, were to swoop down upon Natal and at 
the same time harry the frontiers of Cape Colony? Let us 
revert for a moment to the location of the garrisons. In 
Natal there were two detachments ; in Cape Colony three ; 
in the northern provinces two. But both Glencoe and 
Ladysmith were positions difficult of defence, Kimberley was 
hardly proof against a coup de main, and the magazines 
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in Natal had been established in one of these weak positions. 
Moreover, nothing had been done to protect the line of 
railway between Ladysmith and Dundee, with its numerous 
bridges and single track; and lastly, although the con- 
tingents based on Mafeking and Buluwayo might do some 
good by threatening the enemy in rear, they might 
prove serious embarrassments if they were driven to 
seek shelter in their bases. A situation more favourable 
to a vigorous enemy could hardly have been conceived. 
On October 12 the Boers invaded Natal in four columns, 
numbering, all told, about 25,000 men. Their _ first 
effort was made against Glencoe. Two columns were 
employed, which were to join hands on the field of battle. 
One, however, was behindhand, and on October 20 Sir 
William Symons, by a brilliant stroke of tactics, fell upon 
the other and defeated it. The next day another of the 
invading columns, now completely isolated, was routed by 
General French at Elandslaagte; but on October 23 the 
force at Glencoe, surrounded by high hills, on which the 
Boers were establishing heavy guns, was compelled to fall 
back on Ladysmith. The retreat was covered by Sir George 
White, who on October 24 defeated the fourth Boer column 
at Reitfontein, but the wounded at Glencoe, together with a 
large quantity of stores, were abandoned to the enemy. The 
Natal field force, 12,000 strong, was now, with the exception 
of two battalions who were holding the railway bridges at 
Colenso and Estcourt, respectively 15 and 40 miles south, for 
the first time concentrated. The situation, however, was 
still precarious. The Boer columns had combined. In 
addition to their field batteries they had managed to bring 
up a couple of 40-pounders, pieces of great range and 
accuracy; and Ladysmith, commanded on three sides by 
lofty ridges, is nothing more than a shell-trap. Sir George 
White, in order to prevent the enemy from occupying the 
most dangerous of these eminences, left camp on the night of 
October 29, and gave battle the next morning. The enemy, 
however, was far too strong to be dispossessed. A fierce 
counterstroke threatened to envelope the right of the attack, 
and the troops fell back on Ladysmith in some disorder. 
Fortunately, just as the Boer shells were beginning to play 
havoc on the line of retreat, four long 12-pounders, brought 
up from Pietermaritzburg by the Naval Brigade, covered 
the movement, and, in the very nick of time, silenced the 
enemy’s heavy ordnance. But the whole force had not 
escaped. A detachment which had been sent out to cover the 
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left flank, consisting of a mountain battery and ten and a 
half companies, had been either killed or captured. 

On the other side of the theatre of war matters were not 
much better. Colonel Plumer, in Bechuanaland, had not 
been troubled ; but Baden- Powell was besieged in Mafeking ; 
Kimberley was invested, and the garrisons of Orange River 
and De Aar Junction were rapidly fortifying themselves in 
anticipation of attack. At the latter, too, a large amount of 
supplies and transport animals had been collected. 

So November dawned ominously. Five British garrisons 
were beleaguered in posts which were hardly defensible. So 
far three victories had been gained in Natal, and the enemy 
had been twice repulsed at Mafeking. But the former had no 
further effect than merely staving off defeat, and the enemy’s 
moral had been restored by success before Ladysmith. Well 
might they be elated. But for their tactical inefficiency 
the game was almost in their own hands. At Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking the siege was pressed. Fortune, 
however, sided with the defenders, and vigorous sorties, 
carried out in every case with as much skill as prudence, held 
the enemy at a most respectful distance. On November 8 
the first battalions of the army corps reached Capetown, and 
the relief of the garrisons appeared close at hand. But 
in Natal, where the danger was greatest, the vice of 
the original dispositions made the problem very difficult. 
25,000 mounted infantry were besieging Ladysmith. 
Numerically they were so superior that they could easily detach 
a large force to destroy the railway tothe south. They would 
thus compel the relieving column to leave the railway many 
marches south of the beleaguered town, and, if the column 
were weak, their superior mobility would enable them to 
sting it to death as it moved slowly northward. This plan 
was adopted by the Boer leaders. The small garrison at 
Colenso was forced back to Estcourt, and the Tugela railway 
bridge, one of the most important on the line, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. The bridge at Frere, seven miles south, 
met the same fate. But that at Estcourt, over the Mooi 
River, was saved by the arrival of reinforcements and a 
brilliant sortie by General Hildyard. Again the Boers had 
just missed their chance. If their detachment had moved 
south a few days earlier they might have seized Estcourt ; 
and even if that were impossible, had they been more enter- 
prising, they might have destroyed the railway a few miles 
north of Pietermaritzburg. But whether it was from fear 
of the armoured trains—or, more probably, from want of 
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information of the strength and disposition of the troops 
coming up from Durban—they made no effort ‘to cut the 
line south of Frere, nor did they attempt to hold their 
forward positions. As further reinforcements were pushed 
up from Durban they gradually fell back on Colenso. 
With Ladysmith still holding out, 25,000 men assembling 
for its relief, and the road open as far as Colenso, 
the horizon was decidedly brighter. In the west, mean- 
while, 18,000 men had been landed in Cape Colony. A 
division of infantry under Lord Methuen, accompanied by 
three squadrons, some mounted infantry, and a small Naval 
Brigade, which had concentrated at Orange River, was 
marching to the relief of Kimberley; and a mixed force of 
cavalry, infantry, and Volunteers, under Generals French and 
Gatacre, protected De Aar, Naauwpoort, and the railways 
from the coast. 

These brighter prospects were destroyed by the three 
serious reverses, which by the middle of December had 
entirely checked the further advances of General Gatacre, 
Lord Methuen, and Sir Redvers Buller. And this was 
not all, for the events of the preceding eight weeks had 
already produced grave complications. In the second week 
of December the army corps, which had begun to land 
during the second week of November, was nearly as much 
dispersed as the frontier garrisons in the second week 
of October. All semblance of organisation had _ well- 
nigh vanished. Nota single division, infantry or cavalry, 
was together. Scratch brigades had been hastily con- 
stituted, with scratch Staffs, and of varying strength. 
Divisions had lost their cavalry, their engineers, their 
ammunition columns, their supply columns, and in one case 
their batteries. Half the army corps was in Natal and 
half in Cape Colony ; and it was now definitely committed 
to an advance by two distinct lines of operation, so far 
apart that one wing could do nothing to support the other 
and could only render indirect assistance. 

A double line of operatiors is not necessarily fatal, although 
both in Zululand and Afghanistan we have learned that it 
is unquestionably dangerous, but, provided that each 
column is unquestionably superior to any force that the 
enemy may concentrate against it, the double line has 
certain advantages. But where two columns are divided 
by the length of time it takes to send a telegraph message 
from the northern frontier of Cape Colony to the northern 
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frontier of Ladysmith concerted action is by no means 
simple. Nor are we great sticklers for the army corps 
organisation. In fact where the theatre of war is large, 
and detachments consequently numerous, the organisation 
by divisions, with a mass of artillery in reserve, such as 
Wellington employed in the Peninsula, is probably less 
cumbersome. But that tne choice of the line or the lines of 
operation, and the strength of the force to be assigned to 
each, should be taken out of the hands of the General-in-Chief 
is ruinous to decisive strategy. And we have no hesitation 
in saying that this occurred in South Africa because the 
dispositions of the frontier garrisons had been carelessly 
made. These dispositions should have facilitated the 
concentration and distribution of the army corps at what- 
ever base and on whatever line of advance the General-in-Chief 
might choose. Or, to put it in other words, the dis- 
position of the frontier garrisons should have conformed to 
the needs of the army corps. What actually happened was 
that the ‘army corps had to conform to the needs of the 
frontier garrisons. In the project of the Prussian General 
Staff, already referred to, the arrangements for tiding over 
‘the dangerous period’ had but one end in view, viz. to 
enable the field armies to concentrate in security on the line 
most favourable for offensive operations. And it was be- 
cause he was able to concentrate on this line, and because 
this line was the best that could have been selected, that 
Von Moltke was able to carry out his preconceived plan 
without let or hindrance, and to destroy the Imperial army 
of France within a few marches of the frontier. 

What Sir Redvers Buller’s original plan may have been 
we are not aware. It is very possible that he so far foresaw 
what was likely to happen that he had not decided on the 
distribution of the army corps when he landed at Capetown. 
It was certainly not difficult to predict, even before the 
Boers crossed the border, that at least one of the frontier 
garrisons would require relief, and that the first thing to be 
done with the army corps would be to divide it. But divi- 
sion could not fail to be prejudicial. If such a project as 
that drawn up for the invasion of France in 1870 had been 
drawn up for the invasion of the Boer Republics, a main line 
of invasion, either through the Free State or the Transvaal, 
would have been selected, the army corps concentrating 
either in Cape Colony or Natal; and the plan of campaign 
would have been to advance in overwhelming strength on 
the selected line, leaving a sufficient force on the other to 
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defend the frontier and to create diversions. The project 
might well have taken the following shape; both lines 
possess certain advantages and disadvantages :—-The line 
through the Free State runs through an open country, 
deficient in strong defensive positions, eminently suited to 
cavalry and artillery, and easy for marching. On the other 
hand, it is very long. On such unfavourable ground it is 
not likely that the enemy will risk a pitched battle, but will 
resort to guerilla tactics; and the railway is much exposed 
to determined raiders. The line through the Transvaal is 
beset with natural obstacles. North of Pietermaritzburg 
the country is unfavourable for cavalry. Strong positions 
abound. The passes of Van Reenen and Laing’s Nek block 
the line of march, and the railway is exposed. Concentra- 
tion, moreover, will be slower in Natal, where there is only 
one port and one railway, than in Cape Colony, where there 
are three ports and three railways. Nor will concentration 
in Natal impress on the disloyalists and the Basutos to the 
same extent as concentration in Cape Colony. Yet, despite 
the tactical disadvantages, the line through Natal is strate- 
gically the better. Once concentrated on the Tugela, the 
army, leaving a detachment to watch Van Reenen’s Pass, 
might move on Laing’s Nek ; or, feinting in the direction of 
Laing’s Nek, it can force Van Reenen’s, and march over the 
open veldt to Standerton, menacing the enemy’s line of 
supply, and turn the strong position at Laing’s Nek. It 
may thus effect a strategical surprise. It will compel the 
enemy to divide his forces, it may bring about a pitched 
battle on the very frontier. The strategical decision would 
thus be attained, and the hostile strength much broken, 
before the real advance on Pretoria begins. Undoubtedly 
the forcing of one of the passes may be a costly operation. 
Will it be more costly than a protracted guerilla warfare ? 
Undoubtedly the enemy has strong positions. But is it not 
sounder to tackle him at once, while we are in full strength, 
than to permit him to postpone a decisive action until we 
reach Pretoria, where, advancing through the Free State, 
we shall arrive with an army much reduced in strength, first 
by the detachments required to protect our communications, 
and second by the casualties incident to a long march and 
guerilla warfare? It is not to be forgotten that an invading 
force becomes weaker every mile it advances; a defending 
force, if it can avoid serious engagements, stronger. It was 
by his retreat to Torres Vedras that Wellington saved 
Portugal. It was by retreat to his zone of manceuvre on the 
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Seine and Marne that Napoleon so nearly saved Paris in 1814. 
It was by retreat to their strong fortresses that the Russians 
destroyed the Grand Army in 1812. We shall not venture to 
assert, however, that the line through the Transvaal is to be 
preferred to that through the Orange Free State. The temper 
of the natives, the extent of colonial disaffection, the condi- 
tion of the enemy’s supplies, the amount of water to be found 
on either line, the tactical efficiency of his troops, have all of 
them an important bearing on the choice of routes, and of 
these only the man on the spot can really judge. Never- 
theless, whichever line be chosen, the plan of operations we 
have briefly sketched—i.e. a strong offensive on one line, 
the defensive and eventually diversions on the other—is 
the natural solution of the strategic problem. But to 
adopt either this solution or any other, except one hastily 
improvised on the arrival of the first reinforcements, was 
rendered absolutely impracticable by the faulty disposition 
of the troops during ‘the dangerous period. How 
difficult was the situation is evident when we call to mind 
that the Prussians in 1870 had to provide for ‘a dangerous 
period’ of only two weeks. That in South Africa was 
prolonged to six, and was complicated by the restlessness 
of the natives and the dubious attitude of the Afrikanders. 
To comfort ourselves with the idea that the unfavourable 
opening of the campaign was due simply to the accidents of 
war is neither wise nor patriotic. The mismanagement of 
the Santiago expedition, the needless sufferings of their 
troops, and the loss of all credit as a military power, was 
the price paid by the United States for their utter forget- 
fulness of their experiences at the outset of the struggle 
with the South. If we are modest enough to acknowledge 
that we have still some deficiencies to repair, our reverses 
may be blessings in disguise. But we must remember that 
mistakes which may be committed without absolute disaster 
in face of an unskilful and ill-organised enemy may, in 
other circumstances easily conceivable, be visited with 
terrible retribution. It is this reflection that impels us to 
look so seriously on the occurrences in South Africa. The 
general idea of the Boers, to concentrate heavily against our 
detachments in Natal and to leave only sufficient men in the 
Orange Free State to hold the garrisons in check, was un- 
questionably sound. It is true that President Kruger’s ulti- 
matum to some extent alienated European sympathy. But 
sympathy which never gets beyond sentiment is of little 
value in war; and the British fleet would hardly allow the 
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goodwill of Europe to take a more substantial form than 
mere good wishes. A purely defensive attitude, although it 
would have justified the assumption of the martyr’s réle, 
would not only have given England time to concentrate in 
overwhelming force, but would have destroyed all hope of an 
Afrikander revolt. Execution, however, has fallen for 
below conception. With the one exception of the general 
distribution of their forces at the outset—that is to say, 
25,000 on the northern frontier of Natal, 8,000 in the Free 
State, and 10,000 watching the natives, the Portuguese, and 
in reserve—their strategy has been that beloved by the 
amateur, civilised or savage, without experience of the 
practical difficulties of war. It was well known in the first 
year of the American Civil War, and under the titles of the 
‘anaconda policy,’ the ‘surround,’ or the ‘ corral,’ it was 
preached in the columns of nearly every Northern newspaper, 
until Lee and Stonewall Jackson, by crushing the converging 
armies in succession, exposed its inherent weakness. So 
in Natal the invasion had not been a week in progress 
before the coils of the anaconda had been severely bruised, 
and it might well be supposed that after Talana Hill, Elands- 
laagte, and Reitfontein, it would have vanished from the 
field. The Boers have not learnt the superiority of concen- 
tration over dispersion. At Estcourt, at Enslin’s Farm, and 
at Gras Pan they employed small detachments when they 
might have employed considerable forces; and on the Free 
State frontier, instead of massing for a vigorous effect against 
one or other of the exposed points—-Mafeking, Kimberley, 
Orange River, De Aar, or Naauwpoort—they have frittered 
away their strength by undertaking two sieges and an in- 
cursion into Cape Colony. Nor have they made as much 
use as they might have done of their superior mobility. 
Dr. Leyds’s visit to the Creusot workshops, where the great 
guns were manufactured, will prove in the long run to have 
been a bad day for the Boer cause. Instead of luring the 
English into the open, riding round their flanks, and gradu- 
ally wearing them out, President Kruger’s generals have 
allowed their ponies to eat their heads off. No marshal of 
Louis XIV. ever sat down before a bastioned fortress with 
more deliberation than Cronje and Joubert displayed before 
rude earthworks, or showed more reluctance to force the 
fighting. Putting vain trust in their heavy ordnance, 
weapons of which they hardly understood the use, they have 
not made the most of their fine mounted riflemen, the 
instrument to which they owe their military prestige. We 
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do not for a moment believe that even if they had been com- 
manded by a Sheridan or a Skobeleff they could have ridden 
into Durban or Capetown. The difficulty of supply and the 
absence of information, under which they are evidently 
labouring, would have prevented such far-reaching move- 
ments. Buta Sheridan or a Skobeleff, where time was all- 
important, would have wasted no time in sieges, of which 
the issue was at best uncertain, and for which the republican 
troops, both by training and tradition, were quite unfitted, 
and their ponies of no use whatever. Nor would they have 
suffered themselves to be tied fast to the railway. The 
establishment of a double line of supply, affording an alter- 
native route for advance and for retreat, does not appear to 
have presented any insuperable difficulty. If Cronje has 
been able to maintain 6,000 or 7,000 men for nearly two 
months before Mafeking and Kimberley, 100 miles and 
more from the railway, surely Joubert should have been able 
to establish magazines along the road which leads from 
Dundee to Helpmakaar, and across the Tugela Drift to 
Weenen. Had he done this he might have used his superior 
mobility to some purpose. As soon as the arrival of rein- 
forcements was reported at Estcourt and Pietermaritzburg 
he might, like Napoleon at Mantua, have raised the siege, 
and, moving rapidly by his alternative line, have attacked 
the relieving column, as soon as it began its march, with 
his full strength. Cronje, too, when Lord Methuen advanced 
from the Orange River, might have left a detachment to 
watch Kimberley, and massed his whole force against his 
more formidable enemy; not, however, merely standing 
across his line of march, but wearing him gradually down, 
as Sheridan wore down the Confederates in the last retreat 
to Appomattox. 

Again, in dealing with the railways Boer action has 
been very apathetic. Their leaders, it is needless to say, 
appreciated the importance of this means of supply. In 
fact, they appreciated it too highly, for not only do they 
appear to have believed the maintenance of the main 
lines as of more importance than a decisive victory, but 
they gave their enemy credit for the same obtuseness. In 
Natal, for instance, directly General Joubert determined 
to besiege Ladysmith, he should have destroyed or occupied 
the railway as far south as the vicinity of Pietermaritz- 
burg. Had he done so he could have delayed the relieving 
column, and have gained time in which to exhaust Sir 
George White’s power of resistance. But because he in- 
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tended to use the line, after the fall of Ladysmith, for the 
conveyance both of supplies and his heavy guns, he made no 
serious attempt to cut it until the head of the relieving 
column was strongly posted at Estcourt. Yet he might have 
been certain that, if Ladysmith fell, the line would be destroyed, 
and his advance on Pietermaritzburg would be just as much 
embarrassed as if he had destroyed it himself. A decisive 
victory over Sir George White was his main object, and he 
should have sacrificed everything to attain it. It is probable, 
moreover, that there are many engineers and mechanics in the 
Boer forces, and that an efficient reconstruction corps might 
easily have been raised. In Cape Colony, too, the same 
apathy is to be observed. Although the Boers lay between 
Orange River Station and Kimberley for nearly six weeks, 
Lord Methuen found the line as far as the Modder River 
practically intact, and even during his advance, although he 
was weak in mounted troops, the Boer raiding parties showed 
little enterprise. Of course, unless viaducts or tunnels are 
blown up, it is impossible to stop the traftic for more than a 
few days at most. But in war every hour is of value. 

It might be said, on the other hand, that if the Boers 
have done little to disturb the lines of supply and communi- 
cation, the British have done less. Yet there are at 
least eight regiments of cavalry at the front, besides 
a large force of mounted infantry, regular and colonial. 
But the peculiar characteristic of the South African war 
is that cavalry is comparatively powerless. Mounted rifle- 
men—that is, men who can both ride and shoot, who 
carry the weapon of the infantry, but are just as mobile 
as the best cavalry—have treated our splendid squadrons 
with contempt. Before the war cavalry was all the cry. 
The Boers, it was said, would never stand if their rear was 
threatened, and their ponies exposed to capture. The 
cavalry, however, has never been able to get round the 
enemy’s flank, except when he was in inferior numbers, and 
then, except at Elandslaagte, his rifles have held them at 
arm’s length. Under other conditions—that is, when the 
cavalry was the stronger, as at Pepworth’s Hill—the protec- 
tion of its own flanks and rear has given the cavalry as 
much as it could do. It is true that the ground has gene- 
rally been far more favourable for the cat-like Boer cob than 
the heavier and less agile troop-horse; but the opinion 
seems justified that a mounted force of the Boer type, 
everywhere except in the most open country, is more 
effective for all purposes of war than ordinary European 
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cavalry. Equal mobility and superior armament are bound 
to tell. Shock action, unless the enemy be surprised or 
demoralised, is worse than useless against the rifle; and, 
except for shock action, European cavalry is ill adapted. 
Dismounted duties are unpopular, both with officers and 
men, and they are seldom thoroughly taught ; and even if 
they were, men armed only with a carbine feel themselves 
at a disadvantage when pitted against men armed with 
rifles. It is true that in the War of Secession the infantry 
was sometimes defeated at their own game by the cavalry, 
but in those cases almost invariably the cavalry had the 
better weapon. Sheridan’s horse during the last year of 
the war was very nearly as efficient on foot as the best of 
the Confederate infantry, but the volume of fire of Sheridan’s 
repeating carbines was far greater than that of an equal 
number of Confederate muzzle-loaders. Nevertheless, 
although superior in fighting power to ordinary cavalry, 
just as all infantry is superior, the Boer mounted riflemen 
in one respect are decidedly inferior to cavalry and infantry. 
They are comparatively weak in attack, either mounted or 
dismounted. ‘They are neither armed nor trained to charge 
on horseback ; and on foot they are always hampered, not 
only by an instinctive reluctance to go far from their ponies, 
but by the very nature of their habitual tactics. They 
act by fire, and by fire alone; by fire delivered from an 
unexpected quarter and enfilading or enveloping the 
enemy’s flank. But surprise by fire and envelopment 
are their only idea of tactics. They go no further. Their 
trust is in the rifle, and the rifle alone. Cold steel has 
no place in their armoury, and they are so far from re- 
garding a resolute advance to close quarters as the bridge 
by which the assailant passes to the rout and annihilation 
of an enemy already shaken that they do not even carry 
bayonets. Now, however effective such tactics may be 
against a force in the open with an exposed line of retreat, 
they are not much to be dreaded by a force entrenched, 
with its supplies close at hand and well protected, unless 
the mounted riflemen are accompanied by a decidedly 
superior artillery. Even then it is very doubtful whether 
good troops, with a secure line of retreat, can be driven from 
a favourable position, except by the deadly fire at close 
quarters. They may be shaken by fire at ranges over 400- 
500 yards, but they will nut become ‘horoughiy demoraiised. 

It has generally been assumed that modern changes and 


improved armaments have added vastly to the defensive power 
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of troops holding a position. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the present infantry formations are much less vulnerable 
than the comparatively heavy masses of the Franco-German 
and Russo-Turkish wars. In our own army, moreover, and in 
India especially, much attention has been paid to skirmish- 
ing and the reduction of losses by offering the very smallest 
target to the enemy’s fire. The importance of these tactics 
have been driven home by the campaigns of the North-West 
Frontier; and the regimental officers in South Africa, dis- 
carding the dense and regular lines of Aldershot and 
Salisbury, at once deployed their men at wide intervals, 
encouraged them to make use of all natural cover, to 
imitate the Boers in invisibility. But the best cover which 
the infantry has found has been given by the accurate fire 
and the fine tactics of the artillery. If on many occasions 
ground over which a frontal attack appeared absolute 
madness has been passed over with less loss than might 
have been expected; if strong kopjes have been stormed 
at the bayonet’s point without the attacking lines 
being swept away by magazine-fire and machine-guns ; 
if the Boer marksmen have been so shaken and de- 
moralised that their fire, except at close quarters, has 
been comparatively innocuous, it is in great part due to 
the admirable discipline, splendid practice, and the fine 
tactics of the artillery. We do not believe that the Boer 
of to-day judges distance less accurately or aims less 
correctly than the generation of Laing’s Nek and _ the 
Ingogo. His shooting at ranges over 600 yards was not 
worth much even in those days; at closer ranges, to judge 
from the number of officers who have fallen, it is still most 
effective. But under an incessant hail of shrapnel, burst- 
ing with invariable precision, and covering the length and 
depth of a position, all but the most daring marksmen lose 
their nerve, and only thoroughly well-disciplined infantry 
will hold their ground. The discipline of the Boers, except 
under the most favourable conditions, has never been proof 
against the fire of the British batteries, backed by the 
irresistible dash of the line of skirmishers. As to the 
defensive tactics of the Boers, they know well how to con- 
ceal themselves, and how to construct breastworks, and they 
have often reserved their fire to close ranges with great 
effect. But on two occasions only—at Pepworth’s Hill and 
Magersfontein—have they made use of a counterstroke. 
It is by such means that a better-trained enemy would seek 
to prevent the advance of the attacking infantry to close 
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quarters, to divert the fire of the artillery, and to give 
employment to the reserves. It is in the absence of the 
counterstroke that the reason for the astonishing success 
in the earlier battles of the British skirmish-line is to be 
sought—in that and in lack of discipline; and it is because 
they are prepared for counterstroke that Continental armies 
give so much depth to the attack. 

The very fact that the Boers believed that they were 
going to win a decisive battle by fortifying themselves on 
the bank of the Modder River, where counterstroke was 
manifestly impracticable, is sufficient evidence that, despite 
their natural cunning, they are but indifferent tacticians. 

And now what of our own soldiers? Have they proved 
themselves masters of their trade? There can be no ques- 
tion that whenever the artillery and infantry have been 
permitted to work in combination the results have been 
excellent, and the skill of the regimental officers and men, 
whenever they have been judiciously handled, has been as 
conspicuous as their gallantry. But what of the grand 
tactics, the work of the Staff, the inferior leading, the general 
direction of the different battles, the manceuvres to outwit 
the enemy and to force him to fight at a disadvantage, the 
arrangements for ensuring co-operation between all parts of 
the force engaged? The time has not yet come to speak. 
Blunders have certainly been committed, and the responsi- 
bility will have to be fixed. It is to be recognised, however, 
that generals of all ranks have been most severely tried. 
The difficulties of the situation, the despatch of reinforce- 
ments by driblets to the front, and the imminent danger, not 
only of the garrisons, but of the railways and the magazines, 
were such that even better men might have made mistakes. 

The question now arises: To whom, or to what causes, were 
our original dispositions due? It has been said that the 
Government should have sent more men to South Africa in 
the early spring, directly it intervened on behalf of 
the Uitlanders. But in the first place, without calling out 
the Reserves or denuding India, the army was incapable 
of providing a garrison of 20,000 men for South Africa 
without unduly weakening other portions of the Empire, and 
in the second place, it would have been impolitic very largely 
and suddenly to increase the garrisons while Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Reitz were exchanging notes. Negotiations 
with a person who is openly loading a revolver are hardly 
likely to have an amicable issue, and for this the Government 
always hoped. We cannot believe that the absence of young 
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grass on the veldt would have delayed the ultimatum. If the 
Boers can bring up food by railway they can bring up 
forage. And in the third place, even if the garrisons had 
been reinforced, the enemy, unless the dispositions had been 
bettered, would still have been offered an opportunity. It 
was not want of men that produced an unfavourable 
situation, but want of forethought due to a very inadequate 
appreciation of the fighting capacity of the Boers. As a 
matter of fact, the frontier garrisons, together with their 
stores, were placed in such positions as to jeopardise the cam- 
paign. The information of the Intelligence Department was 
not at fault. As regards the numbers and armament of the 
enemy, there has been no evidence to throw doubt in any 
material degree upon the accuracy of the reports of Sir John 
Ardagh. It is difficult to blame the Colonial Governments, 
for defensive measures cost money, and if important indus- 
tries, such as the Dundee coal-pits and the Kimberley diamond 
mines, demand the presence of troops it is difficult to refuse, 
especially when the likelihood of war is most remote. For, 
be it remembered, the Colonial Governments believed 
throughout that President Kruger would yield to diplomatic 
pressure. That they were wrong is probable, but Downing 
Street was no wiser. Moreover, unless these Governments 
and their military advisers were in full possession, long before 
the war, of the plan of campaign that would be adopted, of 
the number of troops that would form the invading 
force, of the time that force would take to mobilise and 
concentrate, it would be impossible for them to make 
proper preparations. Nor was it their business to 
suggest them. Colonial Governments are not responsible 
for Imperial defence, and all preparations for the pro- 
tection of the frontier must emanate from the fountain- 
head. The man who works out the scheme of operations 
is responsible that the different phases dovetail, and 
that no failure in the preliminaries shall compromise 
concentration and give the enemy an advantage. The root 
of the matter is now laid bare. Preliminaries and concen- 
tration were not in harmony because no scheme of operations 
had been worked out. Had this been done, the danger of 
isolating a detachment at Glencoe, the insecurity of Lady- 
smith, and the unprotected condition of the railways would 
have been so strongly impressed upon the Natal Govern- 
ment that Sir George White would have found the whole of 
the field force concentrated, the stores collected at Estcourt or 
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Pietermaritzburg, the railway bridges covered by bomb- 
proof blockhouses, and the ‘ ponts’ over the rivers in his own 
hands. But it was not done because in the first place 
the Government believed, until it was too late, that 
the Boers would yield to their demands and that peace 
would be preserved. It might be argued, however, that it 
was the duty of the military authorities, whether war was 
imminent or not, to have made these preparations long before- 
hand. But suck preparations, which must have cost 
money, could only be the result of a detailed plan of 
operations, sanctioned by the Cabinet, and communicated 
by them to the Colonies concerned, Undoubtedly this 
would have been the wisest and most economical course. 
It could not have prevented accidents, but it would have 
reduced the chance of accident to a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has not been the custom for the 
Secretary of State for War to provide plans for offensive 
operations in all parts of our enormous Empire. They 
have never been called for, so far as our knowledge goes, by 
any Cabinet whatsoever until war was within measurable 
distance. No machinery exists at the War Office for drawing 
up such projects, except as regards the defence of the 
United Kingdom, as the Prussian Headquarter Staff drew up 
for a war with France. Proper strategical preparation, even 
when a single theatre of war is in question, is not a question 
of days or weeks, but of months and even years. Plans of 
operations, although they cannot go further than the 
preliminary measures—-the strength of the force to be 
employed, the selection of the line of advance, and the 
mobilisation and concentration of the troops—require con- 
stant alteration. In France and Germany their maintenance 
in an effective condition provides ample employment for 
a large Staff department; and such a department not 
only ensures readiness for war, but forms a school for 
strategists. 

Strategy—and therefore strategical preparation—is an art 
which most Englishmen and English soldiers hold in small 
estimation. And yet to brilliant strategy the success of 
many of our recent campaigns has been directly due. The 
operations of 1882 are a conspicuous instance, and we are 
certainly not amongst those who regard Lord Kitchener’s 
conquest of the Soudan as a mere triumph of organisation. 
Organisation, in our opinion, was triumphant because it was 
in harmony with a fine strategical conception. In all proba- 
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bility a long series of savage campaigns—in which, as a 
general rule, strategy is of small account—-has had much to 
say to our want of strategical preparation. Let us hope, 
however, that the object-lesson so lately before us will not 
be lost. The need of such preparation was brought home to 
the French by the disasters of 1870. 


No. CCCXCIT, will be published in April. 
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